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University), the U.S. gold coin portion of the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection; the 
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With Raymond N. Merena and his staff he conducts Bowers and Merena Galleries, 
Inc., and Auctions by Bowers and Merena, Inc., of Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, the 
latter holding auctions in New York, Los Angeles, and other metropolitan areas, and 
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T) he following, listed in alphabetical order, helped in 
the ways indicated: 


Advanced Graphics and Publishing, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, consulted in several matters. 


Francis Campbell, librarian at the American 
Numismatic Society, New York, helped with pedi- 
gree sources and other information. 


Mrs. Lynn Chen, librarian at the American Nu- 
mismatic Association, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
provided copies of certain publications and helped 
with Clapp family biographical information. 


Louis E. Eliasberg, Jr., provided copies of his 
father’s correspondence in 1982 and shared infor- 
mation concerning aspects of his father’s life. 


Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., discussed his collection, 
its formation, and anecdotes concerning it during 
the author’s visits with him, including a memo- 
rable stay in Baltimore in August 1975. Many rec- 
ollections from these conversations are used in the 
present work. 


Lucille Eliasberg provided selected family pho- 
tographs. 

Richard A. Eliasberg made possible the creation 
of the present book; consigned selections from the 
Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection of U.S. Coins, 
half cents to trade dollars as well as colonial coins, 
territorial gold coins, patterns, and other items; 
graciously provided for many arrangements; and 
made available important historical files and pho- 
tographs. Chapter 1 was written by him and pro- 
vides a personal view of his father’s life. 


Harry Forman shared recollections of Louis E. 
Eliasberg, Sr. 
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John J. Ford, Jr., shared recollections on ocusia 
E. Eliasberg, Sr., and provided information con- 
cerning Ferdinand Griiner. 


Dr. George Fuld shared recollections of Louis 
E. Eliasberg, Sr. 

William W. Gibbs of Coin World provided a copy 
of that publication’s file on Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. 

Ruth R. Heasley, genealogist, Venango County 
(Pennsylvania) Historical Society, provided infor- 
mation about the Clapp family. 


Arthur M. Kagin shared recollections of Louis 
E. Eliasberg, Sr. 


Abner Kreisberg shared recollections of Louis 
E. Eliasberg, Sr. 

Robert Lentz provided important information 
concerning Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., and the Fi- 
nance Company of America. 

Nancy (Mrs. Edgar) Oliphant, genealogist, 
Warren County (Pennsylvania) Historical Society, 
provided information about the Clapp family. 

Dr. Joel J. Orosz read the manuscript and made 
valuable suggestions and corrections. 

Mary M. Platt, Venango County (Pennsylvania) 
Genealogical Club, provided information about 
the Clapp family. 

Ben Primer, Mudd Library, Princeton Univer- 
sity, provided information about J.M. and John H. 
Clapp. 

Margo (Mrs. Marion) Russell shared recollec- 
tions of Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. 


STAFF CREDITS: Dr. Richard A. Bagg did 


much research in 1982 concerning the Eliasberg 
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have been added by the present author. In Koch 
ing with modern numismatic practice, grades have 
been capitalized to prevent confusion; examples 
include Fine, Very Fine, Proof, etc. 
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In the history of rare coin collecting in America 
there are many notable names, events, and items. 
In this chronicle one name looms especially large: 
Louis Edward Eliasberg, Sr. On November 7, 
1950, he accomplished what no person had done 
before and what no person has done since: with 
the addition of the unique 1873-CC Liberty 
Seated dime without arrows at the date, he fin- 
ished the only complete collection ever formed 
containing every date and mintmark of United 
States coin from the first 1792 silver half disme 
(or, if you prefer, 1793 chain copper cent; repre- 
senting the earliest circulating coinage prepared 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia Mint) 
down to the coinage of modern times. 


A caring, sharing person, Louis E. Eliasberg 
generously made his collection available for pub- 
lic display, including at a memorable showing in 
the halls of the Smithsonian Institution where it 
was viewed by 1,500,000 people, and at the Phila- 
delphia Mint, where it was likewise acclaimed. A 
brochure prepared in connection with a traveling 
exhibition shown at banks and financial institu- 
tions bore the title, “World’s Foremost Collection 
of United States Coins,” but, modestly, the name 
of the owner was mentioned only in passing in 
the credits and in the first edition was not listed 
at all. 


In 1975 I received an invitation from Louis E. 
Eliasberg to come to Baltimore as his guest. This 
I did, and for a period of days many enjoyable 
hours were spent in the vault rooms of the Mary- 
land National Bank viewing and discussing his 
coins, while each evening I enjoyed dinner with 
Louis and his wife Lucille at the Center Club. 
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Mr. Eliasberg would be sure that each dinner in- 
cluded a crabcake or two as an appetizer, my fa- 
vorite Maryland delicacy. 

Many were the experiences and stories he 
shared with me during this and other visits and 
exchanges. On February 20, 1976, Louis E. 
Eliasberg, Sr., passed to his final reward. He was 
dearly missed not only by his family, but by the 
entire numismatic community. 


His collection, which was corporately owned, 
had been transferred to his two sons, Louis E. 
Eliasberg, Jr., and Richard A. Eliasberg, prior to 
his death. 


In 1982 Louis, Jr., contacted me concerning the 
sale of his portion of the Eliasberg Collection. I 
wrote a book, United States Gold Coins: An I/lus- 
trated History, and the catalogue of that part of the 
cabinet, titled The United States Gold Coin Col- 
lection. The auction contained a complete set of 
dates and mintmarks of gold coins from dollars to 
double eagles and was highlighted by the unique 
1870-S $3 and the only 1822 $5 in private hands 
(the other two known specimens are in the 
Smithsonian Institution). 

Recently, Richard A. Eliasberg contacted Ray 
Merena and me and commissioned our firm to sell 
at public auction rare coins from his portion of the 
Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection. The present 
book is being produced in connection with that 
offering. However, it can be said that the writing 
of this volume extended over a period of two de- 
cades, for much material was compiled by me from 
my 1975 interviews with Louis, Sr., from exten- 
sive biographical and numismatic information 
given to me and my associate, Dr. Richard A. Bagg, 
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As a budding numismatist, around 1950, I was 
fascinated by tales of the famous collection 
formed by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. It was reputed 
that he had “everything,” and indeed he did 
manage to collect a specimen of nearly every date 
and mint variety of U.S. coins. As his collection 
neared completion those who knew about it felt 
a vicarious thrill with each new coin that was 
added. 


It was during this time that I began a serious 
study of the pieces listed in Yeoman’s Guide Book 
of United States Coins. The book was recently pub- 
lished, and there were things that seemed to be 
questionable, or missing from the listings. I de- 
termined to examine a specimen of each coin to 
verify its existence. The Eliasberg Collection, of 
course, was the ideal place to start. 


In time I had the opportunity to study this 
magnificent collection. I verified each date and 
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mint, photographed most of the rarities, and kept 
detailed records on his important pieces. The ex- 
perience led me to a lifetime of involvement and 
enjoyment in the world of numismatics. I still thrill 
at thoughts of these coins. 


The connection between the Guide Book and 
the Eliasberg Collection is unknown to most 
people and was probably never fully realized by 
the man who formed the collection. It was just 
one more of his contributions to the science and 
hobby that has gone unrecorded. 


The unique accomplishment of assembling a 
full set of every date and mint of United States 
coins may never again be met by any collector. 
Many of the coins included in this group are leg- 
endary for their rarity or condition. None of them, 
however can begin to compare to the man him- 
self who had the courage and fortitude to attain 
his dream. 
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This biography of Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., and 
tribute to his numismatic accomplishment seems 
to conflict with the essence of his personality. 
Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., was extremely modest and 
unassuming, a fact clearly illustrated by the ex- 
hibit booklet he created for the first showing of 
his completed collection and published by the 
Baltimore National Bank of which he was a direc- 
tor. The credits stated that the collection was “ex- 
hibited through the courtesy of one of our deposi- 
tors.” My father’s name does not appear anywhere 
in the booklet. (Later, he consented to have his 
name mentioned.) 


My father was born on February 12, 1896, in 
Selma, Alabama, to Adolph Eliasberg and his wife, 
Hortense R. Schwartz, from Fort Worth, Texas. 
Adolph worked for Eliasberg Bros., Inc., a firm in 
Selma. He had two younger sisters, Joan and 
Audrey Eliasberg. 


The family moved to Atlanta, Georgia, about 
1900 and eventually to Baltimore, Maryland, about 
1907, because my grandfather was hospitalized 
there. When my grandfather died my father, still 
in his teens, assumed the duties of the father of 
the family. His successful representation of his 
immediate family’s business interests during the 
settlement of my grandfather’s estate was the first 
of many actions which earned him his mother’s and 
sisters’ enduring admiration. It was necessary to 
have the courts declare my father an adult and com- 
petent to represent the family interests. The only 
assets which the family had at that time were the 
modest ones he obtained. 


My father completed high school at Baltimore 
City College (a Baltimore public school) and 


served as a runner for the Citizens National Bank 
of Baltimore. 


He was about six feet tall, weighed 150 
pounds, and had excellent speed, a needed quali- 
fication fora runner. He enjoyed winning a chal- 
lenge race on one of Baltimore’s downtown 
streets against a track star from The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Later, he attended the Wharton School at the 
University of Pennsylvania for one semester as a 
“special student”; there he took some select 
classes and was considered to be part of the Class 
of 1921. During World War I he worked in the 
shipyards in Baltimore. His mother married Simon 
Greif of Baltimore, and Mr. Greif’s family be- 
friended my father and helped counsel him at this 
point in life. Regrettably, Mr. Greif died of a heart 
attack a few months after the marriage. 


The Greif family employed my father for a brief 
period of time. They quickly realized his talent 
and, in 1919, with their encouragement and fi- 
nancial assistance, he and others invested $35,000 
in the Capital Service Corporation, took control 
of the company, and renamed it The Finance 
Company of America at Baltimore. ‘The company 
was in the accounts receivable finance business 
and later opened a motor lien department. 

The firm had been started in 1917 by Emlen 
T. Littell. As a testimony to my father’s business 
acumen, Mr. Littell instructed his wife never to 
sell The Finance Company of America stock as 
long as Louis Eliasberg was running it, and she 
held the stock until her death in the 1960s. 


One of the original directors of the corporation, 
predating my father, was Mr. Littell’s attorney, 
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Hortense R. Greif (Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.’s mother) 
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Joan Eliasberg, sister of Louis E. 
Eliasberg, Sr., married to Dr. Bertram 
J. Sanger, New York City. 





Audrey Eliasberg, sister of Louis E. 
Eliasberg, Sr., married to Guy 
DuRivage, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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_ My father had the foresight to clear all The 
Finance Company of America’s bank accounts 
from troubled banks prior to the bank closings 
of 1933 and the company lost only $2120.24. One 
of the directors of The Finance Company of 
America, who had joined the board when the 
company was acquired in 1919 and served dur- 
ing the early 1920s, believed my father was too 
conservative in his business policies. This direc- 
tor left the company to join a competitor, which 
grew very rapidly during the boom years of the 
late 1920s, but when the Depression of the 1930s 
hit, this competitor failed along with many other 
firms. 


My father met his future wife, Hortense Miller 
Kahn, a Baltimorean, in the early 1920s. After a 
number of years of friendship and love, and with 
his mother’s permission, they were married on 
June 1, 1927. 


My mother was a “doer” in her own right. In 
an era before women’s liberation, she received her 
undergraduate degree from Goucher College and 
then went on to receive an M.A. in public health 
from The Johns Hopkins University School of 
Public Health. Her master’s thesis, titled “Stan- 
dards of Care for Convalescent Children,” became 
the blueprint for starting the Happy Hills Conva- 
lescent Home for Children in 1922. My mother 
was sufficiently persuasive to convince Dr. Will- 
iam H. Welch (remembered as one of the Hopkins 
“five great” doctors) to be Happy Hills Conva- 
lescent Home’s first president, to convince promi- 
nent Baltimore philanthropist Edward Morris to 
be the first vice president and to donate a house 
for the hospital’s first building, and to convince 
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U.S. Mint in Philadelphia. I was born on Decem- 


ber 11, 1931, the same day as a favorite cousin of 
my father’s, Arnold Schwartz, after whom I re- 
ceived my middle name. 

If you had my father as a friend, then you never 
had a better one. He developed lifetime relation- 
ships based on friendship, loyalty, and others” re- 
spect for his opinions and judgment. 


When my father acquired The Finance Com- 
pany of America in 1919, Abraham Krieger, an 
attorney, occupied the one-room office adjacent 
to his in the Munsey Building in downtown Bal- 
timore. In order to save money, my father intro- 
duced himself and suggested that they both share 
an office. Mr. Krieger agreed, and he conducted 
his law practice from one half of the space and 
my father ran his finance business from the other 
half. Out of this business relationship grew a life- 
time friendship that was so close that my brother 
and I were often asked how we were related to 
the Krieger family. Over their lifetimes the two 
men made a number of business investments to- 
gether (which are described later), and they served 
on each other’s board of directors. 


In the 1940s my father acquired an office build- 
ing in Pittsburgh, and he and the manager of that 
building, Robert Gestrich, also became close 
friends. He and my father were both no-nonsense 
people who almost looked alike! They both en- 
joyed the same habits, including being frugal, 
playing golf, and enjoying an occasional bourbon! 


Other lifetime relationships included the five — 
top officers of The Finance Company of America, 
all of whom started with the company around 1920 
at very modest wages and who all remained for 
more than 25 years, until after my father retired 
from the active management of the company. 
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Hortense Kahn Eliasberg, wife of 
Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. 





Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. with his two 
sons, Louis, Jr. and Richard A. 
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Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. and his son Richard in 
1939 at Balbrook Lodge, Maine. 
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Louis E. Eliasberg, Jr. melts wax to cover 
screws holding together the custom-made 
coin cases which housed the collection. The 
wax was then marked so that it could not 





be removed without detection 
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with John Zug, Q. David Bowers, Abe Kosoff, 
Abner Kreisberg, Joseph and Morton Stack, and 
other dealers and collectors throughout his col- 
lecting years. 


My father had excellent business judgment. 
Rarely did he become involved in a transaction 
that went bad. He was not susceptible to hype 
and was not impressed with a lavish style, whether 
it was personal or business. One of the few busi- 
ness losses he experienced came from shorting 
some stock in 1928, but he took his loss and closed 
his position. He foresaw the 1929 stock market 
crash, but was too early. He was proud of the fact 
that The Finance Company of America had a 
lower bad debt charge off rate than did most 
banks. 


The pleasures of his life were his family, his 
personal relationships, and the simple things, such 
as golf, bridge, baseball and fishing. He was un- 
impressed with travel, lavish dinners, or pretense 
of any kind. Coin collecting excited him and awak- 
ened his interest in history, events, and the people 
commemorated on coins and medals. Coins be- 
came an historic education to him, and over a pe- 
riod of time he became an expert on American 
monetary history. 


He enjoyed a good laugh and he enjoyed harm- 
less practical jokes. He had little respect for in- 
competent people in high places and no patience 
for people whose opinions he did not respect. Un- 
derneath an exterior of competence and drive was 
an individual who was sentimental and loyal to 
his family and friends. 


In addition to The Finance Company of 
America, my father had a number of other busi- 
ness interests, including the Seaboard Insurance 
Company, which was incorporated in 1924 and 
sold in 1926; the Colonial Mortgage Company, 
started in March 1928 (its successor company still 
exists today); the Gunther Brewing Company, 
which was acquired as an ice company shortly 


saison: Pen in 1974. The pie: ieee Z 
significant stockholder in the bank. My father also 
served as the only independent (i.e., non-family) 
director of the Read Drug Company, a Baltimore- 
based chain of pharmacies. He was also a mem- 
ber of the group of businessmen who acquired 
the St. Louis Browns in 1953. They brought the 
team to Baltimore, and renamed it the Baltimore 
Orioles. The details of this story can be found in 
James Edward Miller’s 1990 book titled The Base- 
ball Business. 


Although my father was never an officer, di- 
rector, or stockholder in the First Federated Life 
Insurance Company, he was very instrumental in 
assisting me in starting the company. During its 
most difficult time he provided business advice 
and personal support, and he also played a piv- 
otal role in a major acquisition by First Federated. 
Although he was never officially associated with 
the company or its operations, he was helpful in 
very meaningful ways. 

In the 1920s my father became interested in 
acquiring coins and started collecting them. When 
Franklin Roosevelt campaigned in 1932 ona plat- 
form of remaining on the gold standard and then 
immediately after his inauguration had legislation 
passed removing the United States from the gold 
standard, my father never forgot that action and 
correctly believed it was the end of stable money 
and the beginning of the devaluation of the dol- 
lar. 


Numismatists were one of the few classes of 
individuals who could legally own gold, which 
further sparked my father’s interest in collecting 
coins, and his enthusiasm grew by leaps and 
bounds. He rapidly purchased coins during the 
1930s, and in 1942 he was presented with the op- 
portunity to acquire the John H. Clapp Collec- 
tion in its entirety. While he was convalescing at 
home from a knee injury, he evaluated the collec- 
tion, made his offer for it, and secured the entire 
cabinet. After this acquisition he then set out to 
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Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., in the 1960s (upper 
photograph) with his trademark cigar. The 
photograph at left shows him with a chart 
graphing 34 years of growth of the Mary- 
land National Bank, 1933-1967. (Photo- 
graphs by Tadder of Baltimore) 
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collect a specimen of every U.S. coin of every de- 
nomination, date, and mintmark (but not every 
die variety) which was then listed in the 1939 edi- 
tion of C. E. Green’s check list of United States 
coins. In 1949 my father was successful in acquir- 
ing the last gold coin which he was missing, and 
in 1950 he acquired the last silver coin, giving him 
a complete collection of a specimen of every date, 
mintmark and denomination as based on the then 
known dates and mintmarks. As several coins were 
unique and as each of these coins had sold only a 
few times over the prior century, this was truly a 
remarkable accomplishment in the fiercely com- 
petitive world of numismatics. Subsequent to 
completing his collection, there have been a few 
new coins discovered and a few pieces earlier 
listed as patterns are listed by some among regu- 
lar-issue coins. However, as of the close of the year 
1950 he had successfully accomplished his goal— 
a goal which no one had done before and a goal 
which in all likelihood no one will reach again. 


Over the years, with the assistance of a num- 
ber of coin dealers, he upgraded the quality of 
the coins in his collection, replacing the lesser 
quality coins with better condition ones. In addi- 
tion to the U.S. coin collection, my father also 
collected U.S. paper money, colonial pieces, pri- 
vate and pioneer coins, patterns, commemoratives, 
and some foreign gold and minor coins. The total 
collection exceeded 10,000 coins. 


Some of the duplicate coins acquired from the 
Clapp collection were auctioned in 1947 as the 
“H.R. Lee” Collection, which stood for his 
mother’s two first initials and his initials. In 1957 
he selected the New Netherlands Coin Company 
to auction many important duplicate pieces. 


My father was born on Lincoln’s birthday, 
which may explain some of his great interest in 
Lincoln medals. He was extremely proud of his 
southern heritage and considered Robert E. Lee 
to be one of the world’s greatest generals. It was a 
disappointment to him that he was never able to 
obtain an original 1861 Confederate States of 
America half dollar, simply because he never had 
the opportunity to buy one. None were offered in 
his lifetime, and no one knew who owned them. 


As I previously mentioned, the first public dis- 
play of my father’s coins was at the Baltimore Na- 
tional Bank, of which he was then a director, and 
his coins were exhibited without any reference to 
him as the collector. This was intentional on his 
part. He wanted no publicity and was only inter- 
ested in supporting and promoting the bank. One 


of the interesting innovations which he developed 
was to place the coins in revolving stands with 
separate frames holding the coins so that the coins 
could be viewed from both the obverse and re- 
verse sides. Until that time, coins had been dis- 


played flat in cases and could only be viewed from 
one side or the other. 


In the years from 1951 through 1961, the coins 
were displayed at several of the banks which had 
provided lines of credit to The Finance Company 
of America, on the occasion of some significant 
events at those particular banks. These institu- 
tions included the State Planters Bank in Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Northern Trust Company in Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and First New Haven Bank and 
Trust in New Haven, Connecticut. A second ex- 
hibit was held at the Maryland National Bank 
when the bank opened a branch on Charles Street 
in Baltimore. 


My father’s secretary, Doris Everding, had 
worked with him in cataloguing and record keep- 
ing and was familiar with the collection. She be- 
came the curator of the collection and would re- 
main available during these displays to answer 
questions posed by visitors. 


The Baltimore Sun newspaper published an ar- 
ticle in April 1951 featuring Louis E. Eliasberg and 
his coin collection. As a result of this article, and 
some publicity in the numismatic trade journals, 
Life magazine expressed an interest in writing an 
article on the collection and sent its photographer 
to Baltimore to photograph the coins. At the time, 
these pictures of the coins were the finest that had 
ever been taken and published. The article ap- 
peared in print in April 1953. Thousands of inquir- 
ies were sent to Life magazine regarding this ar- 
ticle, and my father received about 7,000 letters 
directly. Unbelievably, he reviewed every letter 
personally and furnished an answer. Life magazine 
indicated they received more letters on that par- 
ticular article than on any other except the 1937 
article regarding President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
efforts to pack the Supreme Court! My father’s 
accomplishment became so well known that the 
U.S. Post Office delivered a letter to him that was 
simply addressed “King of Coins, U.S.A,” the title 
of this biography. 

After the Life magazine article in 1953 the 
value of coins entered a period of explosive 
growth, and by 1961 the price of coins had 
reached a level at which neither my father nor 
the banks wanted to 
or the expense related to exhibiting and safe- 


assume the responsibility 
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Asaxtimorean has succeed- 
ed in collecting an example of 
every variety of every coin that 
has been issued by the United 
States—the first such collection, 
his rivals admit, in American 
history. 


Washington's Treasury De- 
partment, Philadelphia's Mint, 
New York's Wall Street can pick 
up their pennies and drop out of 
the game. Not only is there no 
record of such a feat in the past, 
coin dealers say, but no dupli- 
cate collection—including all 
dates and all mints, in every de- 
nomination and every metal ever 
circulated—is foreseeable in the 
future 

Two or three of the coins are 
unique, no other specimen being 
known, Therefore, for would-be 
imitators (to mint a phrase) all 
roads lead to Baltimore. 


Mone precisely, they lead to 
Louis Eliasberg. As an aid to 
fellow townsmen who do not 
place the name, the Baltimore 
National Bank offers the bio- 
graphical commentary that Mr 
Eliasberg is “one of our de- 
positors.” His coins, indeed, are 
kept in the bank's securest vaults. 

It has taken this shrewd, smil- 
ing Munsey Building financier 


By James H. Bready 


exactly a quarter of a century to 
acquire the 10,000-odd varieties 
of American coinage, spanning 
159 years, that completeness de- 
mands, En route he has had to 
exchange, for the coins, a quan- 
tity of paper currency. 


I; has also meant outstripping 
older collectors, some of them 
men “of unlimited means.” The 
Government itself maintains, at 
the Smithsonian Institution, an 
exhibit of its own monetary 
artistry—an admirable showing, 
but incomplete 

Yet so quietly did Mr. Ellas- 
berg go about pulling off his 
coup that no account of his col- 
lection has previously appeared, 
even in collectors’ journals. 

He will display, for the first 
time, the more interesting of his 
acquisitions in a show starting 
Monday, April 23, at the Balti- 
more National Bank, in the 
Mathieson Building. The imme- 
diate occasion is National Coin 
Week 

The brochure to be given vis 
itors to the display does not even 
mention the name Eliasberg 

To be sure, the 35,000 or more 
addicts who subscribe to Ameri 
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Besides his unique coin collection. Mr. Eliasberg has a variety of medals. such as the 
Lincoln series he is holding. at the left. Above. he checks the measurement of a coin. 


Cash On Hand 


can coin periodicals are accus- 
tomed to occasional mention of 
“the foremost collector of Ameri- 
ean coins, Mr. Louis Eliasberg.” 
And when he finally plugged the 
one remaining hole in his stiff- 
paged albums—the unique un- 
circulated 1873 Carson City dime 
without arrows—congratulations 
arrived 


“This is numismatic history. 
It is a collection reached 
to my knowledge by you alone,” 
declared M. Vernon Sheldon, 
Chicagoan who heads the 60- 
year-old 8,000-member American 
Numismatic Association. Numer- 
ous A.N.A. members, he pre- 
dicted, will take the roads lead- 
ing to the Baltimore National 
Bank exhibit 


The last dime became Mr. 
Eliasberg’s through private nego- 
tiations with an Ohio dealer last 
summer. How much it cost is not 
public information. But in late 
years numismatics has been gain- 
ing on philately, in popularity 
and price. 


Se al 
Tue $50,000 catalogue valuation 
on the most celebrated of stamps, 
the l-penny magenta British 
Guiana of 1856, for example, 
hasn't changed in twenty years 
A postwar single-coin sale at 


One of many feature articles on the Baltimore collector, 
showed Louis Eliasberg and several of his favorite rarities including the 1873-CC dime without 


arrows, 1804 silver dollar, 1913 Liberty Head nickel, and 1659 Maryland silver sixpence. (The 
Sunday Sun Magazine, Baltimore, April 15, 1951) 


Louis Eliasberg Is the First Man 
Ever to Gather A Complete 
Collection of U.S. Coins 


$20,000 set a new numismatic 
peak. 

Condition is, of course, a major 
factor, sale gradations proceed- 
ing from Proof ("sold to col- 
lectors at the Mint’) through Un- 


circulated (“showing no evidence 


of circulation”), Very Fine, Fine, 
Very Good and Good down to 
Fair (“considerably worn”). 


ae 
Comace long predates the 
Christian era, and Mr. Eliasberg 
has cigar boxes clanking with 
assorted antiquities and oddities 
United States coins (skipping 
the continental tender of the 
1780's, mostly minted in Eng- 
land) began with the establish- 
ment of a mint, the first public 
building put up by the new na- 
tion, in Philadelphia in 1792. 
Its first issue was the “half 
disme,” manufactured, tradition 
has it, by melting up some of 
President Washington's own sil- 
verware 

Since then coins have also been 
struck in tin, platinum, bronze 
and steel, not to mention copper, 
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nickel and gold. Denominations 
now extinct include 4, 2, 3 and 
20 cents; and in gold, $1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 10, 20 and 50. 

Mr. Eliasberg's high-carat 
eagles and double eagles are a 
sight for sore, paper-standard 
eyes, and his massive $50 gold 
pieces (“slugs” to the trade), 
some of them octagonal, could 
bring on a recurrence of Kion- 
dike fever 

Unlike stamps, coins do not 
offer inverted centers. Mint- 
marks, which once included C, 
CC, D, and O (Charlotte, N.C; 
Carson City, Nev; Dahlonega, 
Ga.; New Orleans) are now down 
to D and S (Denver, San Fran- 
cisco), Philadelphia almost al- 
ways using none. 

Latterly coins have run on a bit 
monotonously, except for spasms 
of commemorative half dollars, 
such as the 25,015 Maryland 
Tercentenary pieces Issued io 
1934, after a design by Hans 
Schuler. 

Occasions having degenerated 

Continued on 4 





“Cash on Hand,” by James H. Bready, 


The Collector, My Father 





Lucille Eliasberg, widow of Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. 


guarding the coins. Afterward, the collection was 
exhibited only twice more. In 1960 it was dis- 
played at the Smithsonian Institution while the 
Smithsonian’s own coin exhibit was being reno- 
vated. During the four months it was on exhibit 
there, over 1,500,000 people viewed my father’s 
numismatic accomplishment. The only other 
display of the collection was at the Philadelphia 
Mint during the national bicentennial, where it 
was shown, upon the request of the federal gov- 
ernment, from April 1976 through early 1977. 
This became a posthumous memorial exhibit as 
Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., died on February 20, 
1976, shortly after his 80th birthday. 


My mother died in December 1949 from can- 
cer after an illness of approximately 18 months, 
and my father was deeply affected by this loss. 
The period 1950 through 1953 was an extremely 
difficult time for him, and he semi-retired from 
business. He completed his coin collection dur- 
ing these years, but began to spend more and more 


time at his modest home in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida. He enjoyed the fruit trees and obtained 
a great deal of pleasure from raising and giving 
away orchids. His later life’s pleasures, aside from 
orchids, included his family, golf (he loved to be 
the first one on the golf course at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing), fishing, baseball, harmless practical jokes, 
good cigars, bad cigars, a good pipe load of tobacco 
(he had dozens and dozens of pipes of all shapes 
and sizes), good bourbon, and bridge (he devel- 
oped his own bidding system which never re- 
ceived national approval, but which he enjoyed 
using socially and in local tournaments). He had 
an extremely active social life. On September 30, 
1974, my father married Lucille Jones, whom he 
had known for many years and who was the widow 
of a good friend. 

Only near the end of his life did my father al- 
low himself the luxury of publicly expressing his 
pride in the accomplishment of completing his 
collection. His Evergreen House speech of No- 





Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. — King of Coins 





vember 9, 1975, was given three months be- 
fore his death. He was terminally ill at the 
time and in great pain, but he had promised 
to give the talk and give it he did. He could 
barely stand and the perspiration pouring off 
him was visible from the back of the room, 
but few people in the room knew how sick 
he really was. 


When he became ill with cancer and 
knew the inevitable outcome, he elected to 
remain at home and not enter a hospital, so 
that no heroic efforts would be made to keep 
him alive. Although some young and fool- 
ish men may exhibit great bravery before 
they have grown wise enough to understand 
the consequences of what they are doing, 
my father on his deathbed showed his cour- 
age when he was visited by his very young 
grandson. My father knew his end was im- 
minent, and when his grandson hesitated, 
he said to him, “Come here, son. Death is 
nothing to be afraid of.” 


Although my father achieved much dur- 
ing his lifetime, probably his most memo- 
rable achievement was his hobby and the = Gs 
outstanding accomplishment of doing what John R. Eliasberg and Carol Eliasberg Martin, grandchildren 
no one had ever done before him and prob- of Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. and children of Richard A. Eliasberg, 
ably will never do again: assembling a com- shown dancing at John’s wedding. 
plete collection of every known date, de- 
nomination, and mintmark of United States 
coins. 





ae 


Richard A. Eliasberg 
Baltimore, Maryland 
1995 
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Numismatic Interest Begins 


Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., became interested in 
coin collecting as a youth when a relative pre- 
sented him with some foreign pieces which were 
brought home from a trip abroad. In 1925 he be- 
gan collecting methodically. In the following year, 
1926, his interest blossomed, and he started mak- 
ing purchases from leading dealers. In Ben G. 
Green’s The Numismatists’ Reference and Checkbook, 
Mr. Eliasberg methodically noted his various pur- 
chases, including an 1851 silver three-cent piece 
from “BB” (Barney Bluestone, the Syracuse 
dealer), silver commemorative half dollars from 
“Gut” (Guttag Brothers, New York securities bro- 
kers and coin dealers), additional commemorative 
half dollars from “HC” (Henry Chapman), com- 
memorative gold from “MM” (B. Max Mehl of 
Fort Worth, Texas), trade dollars from “WH” (Wil- 
liam Hesslein, the New England dealer), and 
coins from “SHC” (Samuel Hudson Chapman of 
Philadelphia, elder brother of Henry). Later he 
used two copies of the 1939 edition of Mint Record 
and Type Table, United States Coins, by Charles E. 
Green (a different person from Ben Green), to 
record his want list and notes. Perhaps one copy 
was kept as a backup to the other, although each 
was marked slightly differently. 


Surviving records indicate that in the follow- 
ing year, 1927, he purchased an 1893 Isabella com- 
memorative quarter dollar from Henry Chapman, 
California fractional gold from B. Max Mehl, co- 
lonial issues from William Hesslein, and a host of 
other copper and silver coins from many other 
dealers of that era. The diversity and breadth of 
Mr. Eliasberg’s interests were remarkable. 
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He primarily concentrated upon copper, 
nickel, and silver issues, and purchased only a 
few American gold coins at the time. Among the 
latter he acquired gold dollars dated 1851 and 
1852 from “AH” in 1927, an 1882 $3 piece from 
the same source in 1928, and an 1858-C half eagle 
in 1930. 


From these modest beginnings in the 1920s he 
went on to acquire a collection of United States 
coins of all series which was to dazzle the numis- 
matic world. Quality was always foremost in his 
mind, and time and again he would acquire 
choicer specimens for his collection and sell du- 
plicates in lesser grades. 


The Collection Expands 

During the late 1920s and early 1930s, Mr. 
Eliasberg’s beginning years as a collector closely 
followed the pattern set by other numismatists. 
As he could afford to do so he acquired minor is- 
sues and topical pieces such as commemorative 
half dollars. From that point he graduated to larger 
and more expensive silver denominations through 
the silver dollar and trade dollar, and then to gold. 
Years later the collector was to note that: 


About 1932 or 1933 I realized that they [coins] 
had a substantial value both for their metallic con- 
tent and as collectors’ items. 


With what proved to be a display of brilliance 
and foresight, during the early 1930s he lost con- 
fidence in United States paper money and de- 
cided to add to his numismatic collection and to 
buy gold as a hedge against economic uncertainty 
and what he viewed as the inevitable devaluation 
of the dollar. 
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‘TO! mz ance Sind art—but at the time his efforts also 
had a a more practical application, as he summa- 
rized modestly: 


“Feeling as I did about gold, I realized that the 
only way I could legally acquire gold was by be- 
coming a numismatist. So, in 1934, to the extent 
of my means, I started buying gold coins at as close 
to their bullion value as I found them offered. I 
did this from month to month and year to year. I 
maintained a small book in which I recorded the 
cost of gold coins which I purchased, the various 
denominations, the years and mintmarks.” 


Of course, by this time he had been a numis- 
matist for nearly a decade, although perhaps in 
all modesty he felt that in the 1920s he was a coin 
collector, but not a numismatist in the learned 
sense. 


Records of specific purchases made of bullion- 
type gold coins during this period have not sur- 
vived, so we can only surmise that he must have 
acquired numerous pieces of the larger denomi- 
nations such as half eagles, eagles, and double 
eagles. Beginning in 1939 extensive purchases 
were again recorded, this time in a new checklist. 
His collecting became more orderly and organized 
during the following decade, the period when he 
acquired the bulk of his collection in all series from 
half cents to double eagles, plus other interesting 
series including colonials, private and territorial 
gold coins, patterns, and tokens. 


From Morton and Joseph Stack, in 1939, he 
purchased an 1890 Proof eagle, a 1915 Matte Proof 
double eagle, and a 1922 Uncirculated piece of 
the same denomination. ‘The 1922 was acommon 
date, indicating that prior to this time he had not 
systematically set out to get as many different 
dates as possible (for he could have easily obtained 
a 1922 $20 earlier). From John Zug, of whom he 
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Of all the dealers, Abe Kosar) pe id : 
attention to Mr. Eliasberg, at least through the 
medium of the printed word, and over the years 
publications of the Numismatic Gallery men- 
tioned the Baltimore numismatist frequently. 


The Dunham Sale 


In 1941 Louis E. Eliasberg’s purchasing activ- 
ity increased still further. It was around this time 
that he began participating in auction sales on a 
grand scale. 


In June 1941 B. Max Mehl offered to mail bid: 
ders the William Forrester Dunham Collection, 
the most lavish presentation of the Texas dealer’s 
career. Dunham, a Chicago pharmacist, had be- 
gun his collection decades earlier and by the first 
decade of the century was one of the most active 
participants in the growth of the numismatic 
hobby. At one point he issued private tokens as 
souvenirs and also awarded prizes for those per- 
sons recruiting the most members for the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association. 


Mehl bought the Dunham collection intact and 
offered items from it privately, before the closing 
date of the sale. Certain items “sold” in the 
Dunham sale had already been sold earlier, al- 
though this was not disclosed at the time.! 


Replete with many rarities, the Dunham auc- 
tion (as it was called) broke many records. Mr. 
Eliasberg was an active bidder and in the gold se- 
ries and acquired many rare quarter eagles, includ- 
ing the 1796 without stars, an 1802/1 overdate, 
the 1806/4, and an 1807. Half eagle purchases in- 
cluded an 1796/5, 1805, 1810 large date, both the 
curved and square 2 1820 varieties, an 1830 with 
the denomination 5D expressed in small figures, 
and a host of others. It is not known whether he 
submitted a bid for the star of the sale, the 1822 


' ‘The writer's 1979 book, The History of U.S. Coinage, reprints correspondence and private offers prior to the sale from Mehl to Baltimore collector John Work 


Garrett. 
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half eagle, but if he did his bid was not success- 
ful, for the coin went to Amon Carter from Mehl’s 
home town. Eagles included an 1803, 1844-O, and 
many other scarce dates. Only one double eagle 
was acquired from the Dunham Collection, the 
very elusive 1861-O. 


Early Dealers 


At the time Mehl was America’s best known 
rare coin dealer. Born in Europe in 1884, he came 
to the United States at an early age and in the 
early twentieth century moved from a small ‘Texas 
town to Fort Worth. In December 1903 he ran his 
first advertisement in The Numismatist. From a 
modest beginning in offering coins for mail bids, 
he went on to produce several coin-buying guides, 
culminating in the Star Rare Coin Encyclopedia, 
which was issued for many years in many editions. 
A centerpiece to his nationwide advertising for 
the Encyclopedia was the offer of a cash premium 
to anyone who could find a 1913 Liberty Head 
nickel. According to Mehl’s own recollection, this 
resulted in the slowing down of municipal street 
cars all over America as the conductors checked 
incoming change in the hope of finding a precious 
1913. At one time, Mehl even sponsored a radio 
program. 


In a more formal vein, Mehl was an active par- 
ticipant in many serious numismatic activities, 
attended nearly all American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation conventions, and at one point even pub- 
lished his own journal, Meh/’s Numismatic Monthly. 
Mehl had as his clients most if not all of the fore- 
most buyers of his era, including John Work 
Garrett, Virgil M. Brand, Col. Edward H.R. Green, 
Ambassador and Mrs. R. Henry Norweb, Amon 
G. Carter, King Farouk of Egypt, and, of course, 
Louis E. Eliasberg. By the time of Mehl’s pass- 
ing in 1957 he had handled the lion’s share of large 
American collections and nearly all of the famous 
rarities. His two favorite rarities seem to have been 
the 1913 Liberty Head nickel and the 1804 silver 
dollar. 


During 1941, the year of Mehl’s Dunham Col- 
lection sale, Louis E. Eliasberg also acquired many 
outstanding pieces from James Kelly, Sol Kaplan, 
Barney Bluestone, and other dealers. 


Kelly, a Dayton, Ohio, jeweler, was just becom- 
ing well known in the rare coin field. Later, he 
was to set aside his first profession and concen- 
trate solely upon rare coins. Many rarities even- 
tually passed his way, including three of the five 
1913 Liberty Head nickels from the Col. Green 


estate and, years later in 1967, a repeat offering 
via the J.V. McDermott specimen of the 1913 Lib- 
erty Head nickel. 


Sol Kaplan was in the securities business in 
Cincinnati, with interests also in rare coins and 
stamps. During the 1940s he participated in many 
transactions, often behind the scenes. As he did 
not issue auction catalogues or surround his ac- 
quisitions with publicity, many of his activities 
were not recorded. In 1955 he was an important 
assistant, again behind the scenes, when Abe 
Kosoff founded the Professional Numismatists 
Guild. 


Barney Bluestone was best known for the mail 
bid sales he conducted from his Syracuse, New 
York, office, the highlight of his career being the 
Albert A. Grinnell collection of United States cur- 
rency sold in the early 1940s. 


Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., bought from many other 
dealers as well, and it is probably correct to say 
that he contacted at one time or another most of 
the leading professionals and firms. 


The Clapp Collection 


In 1942 Louis E. Eliasberg made his greatest 
acquisition to date. In March of that year the fol- 
lowing announcement appeared in an advertise- 
ment in Zhe Numismatist: 


“Clapp Coin Collection is sold for $100,000— 
Comprises Every U.S. issue; Cash Price an All- 
Time High.” The text went on to recite the back- 
ground: 


The purchase of the Clapp Collection of Ameri- 
can coins for $100,000 was announced yesterday 
(February 6) by J.B. and Morton Stack, numismatic 
dealers, 32 West Forty-Sixth Street. 

The sale was said to represent the largest single 
cash transaction in the history of American numis- 
matic business and the transfer of one of the most 
important money accumulations ever assembled. 
The collection was assembled by John H. Clapp, a 
director of the Federal National American Bank and 
president of the Washington Loan and Trust Co. of 
Washington, who died in 1940. Mr. Clapp began 
working on the collection, the nucleus of which was 
built by his father, soon after he was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1902. 

The collection comprises specimens of every coin 
issued in the United States, from the half cent to 
$50 gold pieces. It includes one of the $5 gold pieces 
minted in 1815, and two of the six known specimens 
of the 1894 dime with the San Francisco mintmark. 
The collection also includes a comprehensive assort- 
ment of South and Central American gold pieces. 


Mr. Eliasberg had been contacted by the Stack 
brothers and advised that the John H. Clapp Col- 
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at my coast of all or part | 

1 rated in the typed sheets 

ne lection and my approval thereof I 

offe: Pai: Rite foe thousand dollars ($100,000.00) 

cash for said collection, terms f.0.b. Washington, in 

cash upon removal. 

- It is understood that my offer is based on deliv- 

ery of the coins enumerated on the said sheets. 


This offer represents more than I intended to 
offer and is the very top figure, which has prompted 
me to make the suggestions I have to the proposed 
procedure. 


If my understanding is correct and not otherwise, 
I agree to pay you $1,000.00 [as commission on the 
$100,000.00 purchase] or permit you to sell such du- 
plicates as I may acquire therein and be willing to 
sell on a basis that may be mutually agreeable. 





An Impressive Goal Set 


‘The executors of the Clapp estate checked Mr. 
Eliasberg’s credentials to “make sure the collec- 
tion was going to someone who would appreciate 
it.” ‘The answer came back in the affirmative, af- 
ter which the Baltimore collector journeyed to 
Washington and acquired the group. In the words 
of Mr. Eliasberg: 


I brought it to Baltimore and merged it with my 
previously assembled collection. My secretary made 
a list of all known coins that I was missing. It was 
our job to find these missing coins either in auction 
catalogues or by direct contact with dealers. We pe- 
rused every catalogue and promptly logged what I 
deemed a fair price for such items. 

One of two things happened: either we were suc- 
cessful in our bid or unsuccessful in our bid. If we 
were unsuccessful, we noted the price at which the 
coin sold and its condition on our card, and the next 
time the coin was offered we raised our bid toa price 
that we felt would enable us to acquire it. 


‘The list of missing coins referred to was deter- 
mined by using the aforementioned 1939 edition 
of Charles E. Green’s Mint Record and Type Table 
of United States Coins. This enumeration was em- 





early age and was also associated with him in i 
building of the President blast furnace on Hem- 
lock Creek in 1854-1855. The latter, located about 
a mile from the junction of Hemlock Creek with 
the Allegheny River, was a prominent iron-smelt- 
ing facility in the years before the Civil War, but 
by 1865 was derelict.’ In 1860 he purchased his 
father’s property and continued under his own 
name. During the Civil War in 1862 he recruited 
a company for the Army and went into service as 
a captain in Col. Chapman Biddle’s 121st Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers. In August 1863 he was dis- 
charged under a surgeon’s certificate of disability 
and returned home. In 1865 he married Anna M. 
Pearson of New Castle, Pennsylvania. The union 
produced four children: Ralph M. (1866-1878), 
Frances P. (born 1869), Alice J. (born 1873), and 
John H. (born April 16, 1880, and of whom more 
will be told later). During the decade he was also 
active in oil exploration and production on the 
family property which comprised thousands of 
acres in President Township and was conducted 
under the name of the President Company. These 
were boom times in the petroleum business in 
Pennsylvania, and J.M. Clapp was in the right 
place at the right time. Circa 1868-1871 he was 
associated in New Castle with his father-in-law 
Henry Pearson and his brothers-in-law Bevan and 
Warner Pearson in the operation of a large flour 
mill trading as Pearson, Clapp & Co., although 
oil was his main line of endeavor. 


In 1871 J.M. Clapp was living in Tidioute, 
Pennsylvania, continuing in the petroleum busi- 
ness, which by that time had made him a wealthy 
man. New discoveries were constantly being made 
including on extensive acreage J.M. owned in the 
area and on two farms owned by his brother 





' Certain biographical information is from J.S. Schenck, History of Warren County, Pennsyloania, 1887, pp. xviii and xix. 
~ Plan of President Township, a map by FW. Beers, 1865, shows the “Old Furnace,” J.M. Clapp’s land, location of the store and Post Office, and other features in 


the area. 
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Edwin. One site yielded 400 to 500 barrels of oil 
per day at a time when oil was selling for $4 to $5 
per barrel. 


In Pennsylvania, J.M. Clapp took up the avo- 
cation of coin collecting while maintaining many 
other interests including freemasonry (he became 
a 33rd degree Mason), reunions of the G.A.R. 
(Grand Army of the Republic), and membership 
in other groups. His contributions and benefac- 
tions were extensive and well known. In 1887 a 
biographer described him as a “strictly temperate 
man and a man of undoubted integrity; his suc- 
cess is a bright example to our young men.” 


During the late nineteenth century he was 
owner of the President Company, located in Presi- 
dent,! Venango County, Pennsylvania, and other 
oil enterprises involved in drilling and distribu- 
tion. Over a period of time, addresses were main- 
tained in Tidioute and Knox, Pennsylvania, and 
in Washington, D.C.. In the latter city he was in- 
volved in banking. In addition, he had a summer 
home in Lakewood, New York. 


J.M. Clapp passed away on October 24, 1906, 
at his summer home in Lakewood. His survivors 
included his wife Anna and their children, John 
H. Clapp and Miss Alice Clapp of Washington and 
Mrs. Robert C. Hill of Pittsburgh. J.M. Clapp was 
buried in New Castle. A simple note in the De- 
cember 1906 issue of The Numismatist noted he 
was “deceased.” A trust created by his son John 
played a major role decades later in funding a two- 
dormitory complex at Princeton comprising the 
1927 Hall and the Clapp Hall, both opened to stu- 
dents in autumn 1987. 


J.M. Clapp, Numismatist 


J.M. Clapp probably started his numismatic 
hobby in the 1880s, for by May 1891 he was suffi- 
ciently advanced that he bid on and won an 1855- 
O $10 in an auction sale conducted by Edouard 
Frossard. By 1892 he was ordering Proofs directly 
from the Philadelphia Mint, and soon began or- 
dering branch mint coins from other government 
facilities. Meanwhile, for a long period of time he 
had obtained gold coins and other pieces for face 
value from banks in Pennsylvania, and in Wash- 
ington from the Washington Loan & ‘Trust Co., in 
the last named of which he had an ownership in- 
terest. 


! Also cited as President Furnace (before the Civil War), President Post Office, and President Township; located 
Pennsylvania. 

2 ‘These “causes” are reprinted in Chapter 11 of the present work. 

> B. Max Mehl, conversation with the author, circa 1955-1956. 


In Washington he visited with his friend 
Augustus G. Heaton, who in 1893 published his 
Treatise on Mint Marks. This compact monograph 
listed “causes of attractiveness”? of coins from 
branch mints such as San Francisco, New Orleans, 
and Carson City, and urged numismatists to add 
mintmarks to their collections. Up to this time 
most collectors had been satisfied with just one 
specimen of a given date, and it made no differ- 
ence whether a CC, S, O, or other mint letter was 
on it. Because of this, nearly all branch mint coins 
of earlier times had slipped into circulation unno- 
ticed. Not even the United States Mint Collec- 


tion regularly acquired specimens with 
mintmarks. 


The Heaton connection was to have a profound 
influence on J.M. Clapp, for in the 1890s they 
were two of only a few collectors (Albert Fairchild 
Holden and William M. Friesner were two oth- 
ers, later joined by Howard R. Newcomb) to sys- 
tematically acquire specimens of current coinage, 
often directly from the issuing mints. 


Meanwhile, most of the numismatic fraternity 
continued to largely ignore mintmarks of silver 
coins and nearly totally ignore mintmarked gold 
of larger denominations. In fact, when Augustus 
G. Heaton prepared his Mint Marks manuscript, 
published in 1893, he did not know of anyone who 
collected mintmarks of $5, $10, or $20 coins. Pre- 
sumably, J.M. Clapp was one of the very first. 


Most numismatists ignored mintmarks until 
well into the twentieth century. In the years 1905- 
1910, B. Max Mehl made up packets containing 
various quantities of all-different dime dates and 
would sell them to collectors; whether a 1903 dime 
had an O or S or no mintmark wasn’t even 
checked.* 


Collecting coins by mintmarks did not become 
popular in a significant way until after the Lin- 
coln cent was released on August 2, 1909, and it 
was realized that those with S mintmarks were 
valuable. Even so, the hobby awaited the 1930s 
and the availability of “National” coin albums 
made by M.L. Beistle and sold by Wayte 
Raymond (at first through J.W. Scott & Co.) for 
silver mintmarks to be widely collected and ap- 
preciated. By that time, relatively few gems re- 
mained from the 1890s and the early twentieth 


century. 
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Page 55 from the Clapp family notebook shows entries for United States dimes of the 
dates 1844-1857. Each is given a grade (by an “X” code), source, and price. Among the 
listings is an Uncirculated 1845-O from the 1907 Stickney Collection. 
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Page 80 from the Clapp family notebook covers United States half cents from 1793 to 
1807, with grades (in “X” code), sources, and prices. The 1793 is Uncirculated and 
was bought from the Chapman brothers in April 1897. At the top is listed a 1788 Mas- 
sachusetts half cent. 
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was, among other things, the designer of the 50¢ 
commemorative stamp, “The Recall of Colum- 
bus,” for the 1893 World’s Columbian Exposition 
(copied from Heaton’s painting of the same name 
hanging in Senate wing of the U.S. Capitol), presi- 
dent of the American Numismatic Association, 
and an accomplished artist, author, and poet. 


Atan early date J.M. Clapp obtained two speci- 
mens of the later to become famous 1894-S Bar- 
ber dime, of which just 24 examples were struck. 
Both of these descended to the Eliasberg Collec- 
tion, one being later sold in the “H.R. Lee” offer- 
ing of duplicates in 1947, and the other being re- 
tained in the Eliasberg cabinet. 


In The Numismatist, January 1896, editor Dr. 
George F. Heath, founder of the American Nu- 
mismatic Association, reported that a Mr. [Isaac 
M.] Bates, a Detroit member of the ANA, pur- 
chased from an unspecified Ohio collector an 
1861-D gold dollar, paying $5 for it. He then sold 
it to J.M. Clapp of Tidioute, Pennsylvania, who 
came to Detroit to buy it for $100. 


In the November 1901 issue of The Numisma- 
tist, |.M. Clapp’s membership application for the 
American Numismatic Association was published, 
giving his address President, Venango County, 
Pennsylvania. He was recommended for member- 
ship by his friend Augustus G. Heaton and by Dr. 
Heath. It was noted that unless objections were 
received (none were) he would become a mem- 
ber on December 15. In due course Clapp became 
ANA member no. 344 (later, his son John was 
given the same membership number).’ 


In the January 1902 issue of The Numismatist, 


e iiteranive: and 


ws 


Ta addition | to Pyne coins directly from the 
various mints from at least 1892 through the year 
of his death, 1906, J.M. Clapp patronized leading 
dealers of his day. These ranged from B.H. Collins 
close to home in Washington, D.C., to others far- 
ther afield including the Chapman brothers in 
Philadelphia; Edouard Frossard; J.W. Scott & Co., 
David Proskey and other New York dealers; and 
Charles Steigerwalt in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
He maintained contacts with several leading col- 
lectors including A. Reimers, Virgil M. Brand, and 
DeWitt Smith. Brand and Smith were called upon 
to answer questions as to which varieties of cer- 
tain issues were known to exist. At the time there 
was no regularly published listing of extant dates 
and mintmarks in the American series, although 
the catalogues issued by J.W. Scott & Co. and 
William von Bergen were of some help. 





John H. Clapp, Numismatist 


J.M. Clapp’s son and heir, john H. Clapp, at- 
tended the Hill School in Pottstown, Pennsylva- 
nia, after which he entered Princeton in Septem- 
ber 1898, staying in Room 6 of North Dod Hall. 
In his freshman year he was on the football squad 
and earned his “letter” in the sport. In his sopho- 
more year he was a member of Club Veado, and 
at one time he was president of the Campus Club 
and a member of the Philadelphian Society. 


In 1910 in the Septennial Record of the Class of 
1902, this autobiographical contribution was pub- 
lished: 


After leaving Princeton in 1902 I went to Cornell 
for three years, attending the law school. I gradu- 
ated with the class of 1905 and in August of 1905 I 
was admitted to practice at Rochester. After that I 
went into business with my father and after his death 


rae 2 i ams . : . i 7 3 
he identity of Clapp’s western source was not recorded in the notebook he compiled later, although he had several contacts in San Francisco (see Appendix 
1). In 1894 his collection of $3 gold must have contained a number of worn pieces, for in later years J.M. Clapp and then his son John H. Clapp added Uncirculated 


and Proof pieces through 1909 from leading auction sales of the era. 


“ Lynn Chen, ANA librarian, provided certain information; letter, December 12, 1995. 


n eee Ilist- 
1 Perhaps he knew Robert Garrett, of Balti- 
mo , son of T. Harrison Garrett, who was alsoa | 
Princeton graduate and who in the early part of the Board of Garauiis was Howind Wood, while 
the century mounted the Garrett Collection on the Board consisted of Clapp, H.O. Granberg (of 
long-term loan at Princeton (a fortuitous situation, | Oshkosh, Wisconsin), William A. Ashbrook (con- 
as the cabinet otherwise would have been de- — gressman from Ohio), and Philadelphia dealer 
stroyed in the 1904 fire that swept downtown —- Henry Chapman. 
Baltimore). 





The 1908 convention was a gala affair. As part 
The August 1907 issue of Te Numismatist car- of the program Mr. and Mrs. Henry Chapman 
ried the ANA membership application notice of hosted a reception in their home, and on another 
J.H. Clapp, 1024 Vermont Avenue, Washington, — evening Mrs. S.H. Chapman tendered a dinner 
D.C., with J.C. Mitchelson and Howland Wood (while her husband was in Europe). 
as his “vouchers.” Mitchelson of Tariffville, Con- 
necticut, was one of the leading collectors (and a 
dealer on the side) of his day and had supplied 


Cpa ROLES 2 the Clapp cabinet. Wood, of — chums who recognized his fraternity colors,” an 
Brookline, Massachusetts, was ANA correspond- account noted. Among those in attendance at the 


ing secretary and handled applications. In the — ¢onvention was Samuel W. Brown of Philadelphia, 
same issue of The Numismatist, B. Max Mehl, the — who years later was to play a part in the history of 
up-and-coming Texas dealer, sought to expand his the famous 1913 Liberty Head nickel. At the 
reference library by advertising to buy a copy of — show’s conclusion the Resolutions Committee 
Sylvester S. Crosby’s 1875 work, Early Coins of composed of Clapp, Edgar H. Adams (of Bath 
America. “Will pay cash or trade coins for same.” —_ Beach, New York; he soon moved to Brooklyn), 


In the same month the coin collecting fraternity and David H. Williams (of Baltimore) thanked 
was still blinking its eyes at the record results those who helped. 


achieved by Henry Chapman in his June 25-29, 
1907, auction of the Matthew A. Stickney Collec- 
tion. “The 1804 Dollar Brings $3,600” a headline 
trumpeted. An account noted in part: 


At the gathering, “Clapp with his ‘frat’ hat band 
was a beacon for every college man in Philadel- 
phia and was stopped repeatedly by old college 


After the Philadelphia event, several dozen at- 
tendees took the train to New York City, where 
they were guests of dealer ‘Thomas L. Elder at 
the Café Martin. A writer for The Numismatist 

Started at $1,000 by Mr. Chapman, itbounded —_ joted that “the Elder banquet in numbers and 
by various hundreds, until “unlimited” seemed authoritative representation was many times re- 
to again command, and the bidding ceased at ferred to as the largest and most notable numis- 
$3,600.... The 1804 dollar has been restored as matic gathering ever held.” Clapp was there. as 
the “King of American Rarities,” and the price were John W. Scott, Edgar H. Adams, William H. 
paid was the greatest every paid for a coin of the Woodin, Dr. T.L. Comparette (Mint Collection 
United States series. curator), Farran Zerbe, Howland Wood, Virgil 


The buyer of the highly-prized dollar was not _ Brand, H.O. Granberg, Elmer S. Sears, Stephen 
announced, but it was Col. James W. Ellsworth, K. Nagy, Howard R. Newcomb, George H. Blake, 


who used the pseudonym “Hercules.” and other hobby luminaries.’ 

"John H. Clapp is sometimes confused with another person. George H. Clapp, of Pittsburgh, founder of aluminum mi aker Alcoa, was a different person; his large 
cent collection was given to American Numismatic Society, New York. 
? Convention and Elder banquet accounts appeared in The Numismatist, October-November 19 
at Elder’s event is somewhat curious; perhaps they had patched up their differences, at least for a time. The Café Mar 
spots at the time, and issued souvenir postcards and menus. 


(08. Zerbe and Elder were bitter enemies, and Zerbe’s attendance 
tin was one of New York's most popular 
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Louis E. Ehasberg, Sr. — King of Coins 





The American Numismatic Association conventioneers in Philadelphia, October 1, 1908, photographed on the front 
steps of the Mint. John H. Clapp appears as No. 11 near the center and in the second row. To his side (No. 12) is the 
leading numismatic scholar of the day, Edgar H. Adams. Other luminaries include Henry Chapman (No. 1), Farran 


Zerbe (2), H.O. Granberg (9), Thomas L. Elder (16), Stephen K. Nagy (18), Elmer S. Sears (20), and Joseph C. 
Mitchelson (24). (The Numismatist, 1908 volume, p. 312) 
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pete rd a Governors consisted of Wil- 
liam Forrester Dunham (chairman), Congressman 
Ashbrook, H.O. Granberg, Howland Wood, and a 
new face, J. de Lagerberg from Passaic, New Jer- 
sey. 


At the time, ANA officers were elected at the 
annual convention by members present, some of 
whom carried many proxies from their non-attend- 
ing friends. The leading collector of the time, 
Virgil Brand, apparently disgusted with ANA poli- 
tics, did not attend the Montreal conclave and, in 
fact, resigned from the organization about this 
time. 





This was an era especially rife with bitter po- 
litical and personal differences within the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association, and Zerbe’s 1908- 
1909 presidency was very controversial.' In 1909 
Frank C. Higgins, president of the recently- 
formed New York Numismatic Club, squared off 
against Dr. J.M. Henderson of Columbus, Ohio, 
in a bid for the presidency. A vitriolic campaign of 
letter-writing and brochure distribution was 
mounted by Higgins. Henderson won, apparently 
by the artifice of padding the election with votes 
from new members, some of whom were not 
“regular” inasmuch as it was said they had not 
paid their normal full dues. Besides, many remem- 
bered Henderson as a genial host when the ANA 
convention was held in his home town of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, back in 1907, and this undoubtedly 
helped as well. 


Many observers found the whole election af- 
fair to be disgusting and said so in letters pub- 
lished in The Numismatist. 


W. Haseltine and his acielay Stephen K. John 
were published by the leading researcher of the 
era, newspaper writer Edgar H. Adams, who was 
busy writing a book on the subject. Adams was 
also intensely interested in provisional gold coins 
struck in California circa 1849-1855. 


On August 2, 1909, the new Lincoln cent made 
its appearance and was generally liked by collec- 
tors. A brouhaha developed concerning the use 
of sculptor Victor David Brenner’s V.D.B. initials 
on the reverse of the coin, and the Treasury De- 
partment ordered them removed on future 
strikings. Numismatists pointed out that design- 
ers’ initials on coins represented a long-standing 
tradition, and there had been no objection two 
years earlier when Saint-Gaudens used his ASG 
monogram prominently on the obverse of the $20 
gold piece. 


On May 17, 1909, John H. Clapp became a 
member of the American Numismatic Society, 
New York City, an organization that was in its 
golden age with a new building on Audubon Ter- 
race at 155th Street and Broadway. Its American 
Journal of Numismatics contained valuable numis- 
matic information including the writings of Edgar 
H. Adams, and it boasted an enthusiastic mem- 
bership. 


Later Years 


In 1910 and other succeeding years of the era, 
John H. Clapp did not attend the annual conven- 
tions of the ANA. However, he maintained an in- 
terest in the ANA and in numismatics. In 1910 he 
made his final entries in the inventory notebook 
started by his father. As the junior Clapp added 


' Accounts of the elections are found in The Numismatist, October-November 1908 issue and September-October 1909 issue. Details concerning Zerbe, ANA 
politics, etc., can be found in the work, The American Numismatic Association Centennial History, 1891-1991, by the present writer. 


2 The line of numismatic connections extends further back in time, as Haseltine’s father-in-law was Philadelphia rare coin 


business in 1858. 


dealer William Idler, who began 
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Mr. ElmerS. Sears is exhibiting one of the great- 
est prizes of the mint mark field—an Uncirculated 
specimen of the extremely rare 20-cent piece of 
1876, of the Carson City Mint. This piece is remark- 
able for the fact that although 10,000 are said to have 
been struck at the Nevada mint that year, still not 
more than four pieces can now be located. One of 
these is owned by Mr. John H. Clapp of Washing- 
ton, another by Mr. Virgil M. Brand of Chicago, and 
the third by Mr. H.O. Granberg of Oshkosh, Wis. 


The Clapp 1876-CC 20-cent piece had been 
in the family collection since June 12, 1899, when 
it was purchased in J.W. Scott’s sale of the S.L. 
Lee Collection.’ 


Meanwhile, the junior Clapp continued add- 
ing to the cabinet by purchasing directly from the 
mints as well as from dealers and other collectors, 
among the latter being Joseph C. Mitchelson of 
Connecticut, whose travels in the tobacco busi- 
ness took him to many places in the United States, 
where he often purchased duplicates for sale or 
trade. Later, Mitchelson’s collection, which in- 
cluded an 1804 silver dollar and many other rari- 
ties, was donated to the Connecticut State Library 
in Hartford, where a special vault was constructed 
for it. 


In 1910 B. Max Mehl located through his na- 
tionwide advertising to the public the first known 
specimen of the 1854-S quarter eagle, a coin listed 
in the Mint Report as having a production of 246 
pieces, but of which no example had ever come 


" The Numismatist, January 1911, p. 29. 


making a line somewhat panies ti a“. me Seg 


being an overd 
Sea well shaves thar ies 


Earle sale I purchased, however, anothe : 
variety, which is the only specimen of pfecitie I 
know of, and I have searched all old plated catalogues 
and have not found another one. It might well be 
described as over 1824, as the 4 is very plain under 
the 5 and does not in any way look like a 1 nor could 
it be mistaken for a 1. From my own observation I 
believe this variety to be of the greatest rarity, though 
of course there may be others. 





Very truly yours, 3 
John H. Clapp 


The preceding indicates that Clapp was seri- 
ously adding to the collection in the years after 
his father’s passing, that he had a numismatist’s 
eye for die differences (and, in fact, had correctly 
discovered a new one), and that he made use of 
the numismatic library that had been in the fam- 
ily for many years. 


‘Today, the 1825/4 gold half eagle is still recog- 
nized as a great rarity with only two examples re- 
corded in the literature, the Clapp piece and the 
M.N. Kaufman specimen.® 


The junior Clapp had an inquiring mind and 
sought to answer questions about the availability 
of certain dates, mintmarks, and varieties. In the 
absence of any regularly-published references on 
the subject (the Scott catalogues were sporadic), 
no one knew for sure which dates and mintmarks 
existed and whether certain ones were common 
or rare. (A list of some of John H. Clapp’s ques- 
tions appears at the end of Appendix I of the 
present work.) 


In a listing of ANA members published in No- 


* This 1876-CC 20¢ is mentioned as a highlight of the Lee sale in John W. Adams’ book, United States Numismatic Literature, Vol. 1, p. 63. 
* Mehl’s reminiscence in his catalogue of the Belden Roach Collection, 1944. In a conversation with the author, circa 1955-1956, Mehl recalled this discovery as 


being one of his favorite purchases from the public. 


4 pad ; : ; 
December 1912, p. 473. The Earle sale purchases were not recorded in the notebook begun by J.M. Clapp and continued by John H. Clapp, nor were other 


acquisitions after 1910. 


* Kaufman, of Marquette, Michigan, began collecting in a serious way in the 1890s and joined the ANA in 1899, Edgar H. Adams refers to W.W. Kaufman, a 


serious numismatist of the same city. 








me elder UM Clapp, DeWitt itt Smith, — 
i. _ Mitchelson, Clarence S. Bement, William HL 
~ Woodin, H.O. Granberg, and others.... 





John H. Clapp’s later collecting years were pri- 
vate, as he was not prominent on the collecting 
scene, nor was he active in the Washington coin 
club. However, he added to his holdings regularly, 
although not with the enthusiasm and free spend- 
ing that characterized his father. 


In the 1925 ANA membership directory his 
address was given as 1509 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington, and his specialty was listed as American 
coins and South American gold. By 1927 he was a 


20 


Washington. 


He died on June 29, 1940, while en route to 
Jacksonville, Florida. Services were held at 
Gawler’s Chapel, Washington, on July 2, and in- 
terment followed at New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
on July 3. At the time of his death, John H. Clapp 
lived at The Ontario in Washington. Clapp, who 
never married, was survived by his sisters Alice 
and Frances, both of whom lived in Washington 
at the time. 
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The “Want List” Narrows ; 


Following the acquisition of the Clapp Collec- 
tion in 1942 and its melding with the collection 
he already had formed, Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., 
was missing the following varieties listed in the 
Charles E. Green Mint Record and Type-Table 
checklist, the “want list” being a compilation of 
entries in two copies of the Mint Record and on 
typed sheets. 


Apparently, copper and related issues were 
complete, but upgrades were desired for the com- 
mon 1863 Indian cent, the Lincoln cent varieties 
of 1909, and the somewhat scarce cents of 1914- 
D and 1914-S. 


Nickel three-cent pieces were complete and 
satisfactory. Among nickel five-cent pieces the 
1913 Liberty Head and the 1918/7-D “Buffalo” 
were needed. 


Half dimes were absent the 1796/5 (or else not- 
ing it in the checklist had been overlooked), and 
dimes lacked the 1873-CC without arrows. Among 
quarter dollars in the Green list, the 1797 was not 
checked, and, indeed, Green had marked it as 
“unknown,” but noted there was a Mint record 
of 252 having been coined.' The 1824 was listed 
in overdate and perfect date form, 1824 and 1824/ 
2, and Mr. Eliasberg had one of them, unspeci- 
fied, and apparently needed the other. Later, the 
search narrowed to an 1824 perfect date quarter 
(which was never found, because all known ex- 
amples are overdates). 


' Today in the 1990s the non-existent 1797 no longer figures in numismatic listings. 
? Certain commentaries regarding the Green check list entries are presumptive. Th 





Although he had an original 1827 quarter, it was 
not marked in his list, possibly because he sought 
to upgrade his Very Fine example of this classic 
rarity to a Proof.* The relatively common 1828 
quarter dollar varieties were not checked either, 
possibly an oversight or else a suggestion for up- 
grades. The 1917 Type II quarter was not 
checked, another possibility for an upgrade as it 
is a common coin. Charles E. Green did not list 
the 1918/7-S overdate in his guide as it was not 
well known or may not been known to him at all 
when he copyrighted the checklist in 1936. In- 
deed the first auction appearance of the variety 
was not until December 4, 1937, when Syracuse 
dealer Barney Bluestone offered an example. 

Trade dollar varieties were all dutifully checked 
except for the rare 1884 and 1885. 

For gold dollars he was missing only the 1854- 
C. Although this Charlotte Mint coin was listed 
in the Green reference, John Zug told Louis E. 
Eliasberg that no examples were known to exist. 
Today the coin is no longer listed in any numis- 
matic reference books for it is believed that no 
examples were ever struck, although a mintage 
of four examples is listed in early government re- 
ports. He also needed an 1858 medium or large 
“7 DOLLAR,” although he was not sure which 
variety he needed. Apparently the difference in 
reverse letter and number sizes was so insignifi- 
cant that it was not easily differentiated. Today 
the variety is no longer listed in standard refer- 
ence books. 


€ original listing consists simply of checkmarks without annotation. 
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Louis E.. Ehasberg, Sr. — King of Coins 
















Mint Record and Type Table, United 
States Coins, 1939 edition of the 252- 
page, 1936-copyrighted work by 
Charles E. Green. In the 1940s Louis 
E. Eliasberg used this as a check list 
for coins still needed for this cabinet. 
Judging from its frayed binding, it was 
consulted frequently. 
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The trade dollars of 1884 and 1885 "“""""*"*"""*"""*"* 
were not generally known to collectors ““"""*"°""""****** 
until 1908, None were listed in the di- “"""**°""°°"""""""* 
rector’s report. The law authorizing “““"""*"*°******** 
same was repealed in Feb. 1887. It ig “""'" °° "*°****°"""" 
Possible that trade dolays of 1886 and = 
1887 will appear at some future date. 
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Pages 99 and 100 of Louis E. Eliasberg’s copy of the Mint Record and Type Table, United States Coins, show 
that no silver dollars were minted after 1935 and that his collection of 1873-1885 trade dollars still lacked the 
rare 1884 and 1885 dates. (The prediction that 1886 and 1887 trade dollars might appear at some future date 


never came to pass.) 
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ay, in an era in which gold coins 

ject to intense study, it is realized that neither 
the 1858-S nor the 1861-D quarter eagles exist or 
have been reliably reported. Most probably, none 
were minted. | ; 

During the 1940s collecting of gold coins by 
mintmark variety was just coming into its ascen- 
dancy, and much research remained to be done. 
Were Mr. Eliasberg alive today he would observe 
that a modern checklist of gold dates and 
mintmarks would eliminate several of the issues 
he once was seeking. 


subje 


Among $3 gold pieces he needed an 1856, al- 
though the Clapp notebooks show that he pos- 
sessed the piece. Perhaps the Clapp example did 
not suit his condition expectations. The famous 
1870-S $3 was the other coin on the want list for 
this denomination. 


Needed half eagles included a variety of 1819, 
the famous 1822, 1832 with 12 stars and curled 
base 2, 1833 with large 5D on the reverse, 1834 
with motto E PLURIBUS UNUM and crosslet 4, 
1842 large letters reverse, 1854-S, 1866 without 
motto IN GOD WE TRUST and with small S, 
and 1929. Green listed the 1841-O half eagle but 
stated “none known to exist,” so the Eliasberg 
want list did not include it. In later years the 1841- 
O listing was to creep into several reference books, 
with the notation that two existed, a situation 
which, if true, would have rendered the Eliasberg 
Collection incomplete. However, numismatists 
today agree with Green’s pioneering view—no 
pieces exist, and any listings represent alterations. 


Eagles or $10 gold coins needed by Louis E. 
Eliasberg in the early 1940s following his acquisi- 
tion of the Clapp cabinet included the 1797 small 
eagle reverse variety with five stars, 1843-O small 
letters, 1858, 1858-S, 1860-S, 1864-S, 1866-S with- 
out motto and with small S, 1873-CC, 1911-S, 
1913-S, and 1930-S. He also needed a 1933 eagle; 
however, the Green notation observed that it was 
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5 Sait ad ars Mr. Eliash e 

on the situation; . = = heel 
_ Quite needless to say, the merged collection wa 
fairly complete except for the beni th ie ih 

consulted with my numismatic friends about offer-_ 

ings and, without exception, they would tell me the | 

price was too high and they wouldn’t buy it. My own 

feelings were different. I felt that any premium that 

I paid for coins that I didn’t have was insignificant 

in the overall value of the collection. 


Acquisition of the rarities presented quite a prob- 
lem as they were very seldom offered due to their 
restricted mintage. After merging the two collections 
I went about finding the missing coins. I flew to Los 
Angeles, Texas, and other places in quest of these 
rare items. 








The Scene in 1943 and 1944 


During the 1943-1944 period Mr. Eliasberg 
continued to acquire coins leading to the comple- 
tion of his collection. At the same time he up- 
graded specimens he felt could be improved sig- 
nificantly. 


At the Belden E. Roach Collection sale held 
by B. Max Mehl in February 1944 he acquired 
many specimens needed for his collection and 
upgraded the quality of many others. At the Col. 
James W. Flanagan Sale a month later his bids 
were successful on many items as well. By this 
time most of his purchases were for condition 
improvement. Acquiring date or mintmark va- 
rieties not previously represented in any grade 
in the collection became more and more infre- 
quent. 


Interestingly, at these two sales he missed ac- 
quiring two gold rarities because they were not 
listed in the Green reference guide from which 
he determined his want list. In the Roach Sale 
Lot 1083 one of these was described as follows: 

1849 [gold dollar]. Mint letter C below wreath, 

as all are. This specimen seems to be of an entirely 

new variety. It is open wreath and the stars on ob- 

verse are smaller; the borders are raised, making the 


' In later years additional 1933 $10 pieces came to light, and today in the 1990s several dozen are known. 


2 At one time there was a 1933 $20 in the Eliasberg Collection, but Mr. Eliasberg returned i 


stated that these could not be legally held. 


t to the Treasury Department in the 1940s when the government 
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1870-8 ie piabe is VF eh a scratch on the re- 
verse. Price $8,500. Certainly the 1870-S $3 of which 
this was the only known specimen should be well 
worth the price we ask. 


The coin was sent to Baltimore for inspection 
in early 1945, but was returned.! 


Documentation for certain of the Clapp Col- 
lection coins and their later whereabouts is incom- 
plete, for the Clapp notebook records that two 
Proof 1863 quarter eagles had been bought by J.M. 
Clapp, one in 1894 and the second in 1905. Re- 
gardless, another Proof 1863 was bought by Louis 
E. Eliasberg in the Bell sale in December 1944. 
Likewise, years earlier the Clapp cabinet con- 
tained a Proof 1875 $3, but another was acquired 
in the Bell offering. Possibly, these represented 
condition improvements. 


The Mid-1940s 


Great coins seem to gravitate to great collec- 
tors. Like T. Harrison Garrett, John Work Garrett, 
Col. E.H.R. Green, and Virgil Brand before him, 
Mr. Eliasberg was often given first chance to ac- 
quire elusive specimens when they came on the 
market. On June 1, 1945, an interesting issue des- 
ignated as a “Brasher half doubloon” was offered 
to him by New Netherlands Coin Company. Years 
earlier the same specimen was offered to John 


' A reminiscence by Art Kagin concerning this situation appears in Chapter 5. 





943 t cer with offices in New Voie ty 

Tater, in Beverly Hills, California. 

In 1985 in connection with the auction sale of 
his numismatic estate I wrote a book, Ade Kosoff: 
Dean of Numismatics, which contained many of his 
reminiscences as taken from interviews, his col- 
umn in Coin World, commentaries in the Numis- 
matic Gallery Monthly, and elsewhere. 


Abe Kosoff recalled that one day in 1945 Louis 
E. Eliasberg came into the offices of the Numis- 
matic Gallery on East 50th Street in New York 
City. He wanted to acquire the Virgil M. Brand 
specimen of the 1822 half eagle, one of just three 
known to exist and one of just two in private 
hands,’ and asked him to negotiate with Burdette 
G. Johnson, proprietor of the St. Louis Stamp & 
Coin Co., who was handling many coins for the 
Brand heirs. 


According to Kosoff’s recollection, Johnson had 
a price of $15,000 on the coin but would allow a 
discount of 10% to dealers, with the net being 
$13,500. 


Eliasberg indicated that he wanted to pay 
$13,750, not much margin, even back in 1945! How- 
ever, | had an appointment to see Johnson that sum- 
mer. The American Numismatic Association was not 
having its annual convention that year because of 
the war. 


I had business to attend to in Mexico City and 
several cities on the West Coast and intended to stop 
by in St. Louis first in order to purchase a number of 
patterns for the King Farouk Collection.’ I expressed 
an interest in the 1822 half eagle. His price to me 
was $13,500. I told him Eliasberg wanted the coin 
and how much he would pay. 


* ‘The other 1822 $5 was owned by Amon G. Carter, Sr., of Fort Worth, Texas, and was later sold into the Josiah K. Lilly Collection; today in the 1990s it is in the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., together with another example of the same rarity on hand since the nineteenth century. 

* The primary American dealers supplying coins to King Farouk were Numismatic Gallery, Hans M.F. Schulman, and Robert Friedberg. B. Max Mehl sold many 
items as well, but not as many as the other dealers. Remittances were made by the Egyptian treasury, always in drafts of $9,999 or less, for payments of $10,000 
or more in American dollars were subject to outside approval. Thus a $20,000 transaction would be billed in multiple invoices for lower amounts (reminiscence 


of Abe Kosoff to the author). 
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want the 1822 at $13,000 I will reduce it to that.” I~ 

suggested that I would phone my partner, Abner — 
Kreisberg, and if something could be arranged then 
the half eagle could be shipped to our offices. 

I suggested to Abner that he phone Eliasberg the 
next day and take it from there. He did. Kreisberg, 
who had only met Eliasberg once, said, “Look, what 
are we fooling around for? Make it $14,000 and I 
will deliver the coin to you,” or words to that effect. 
It struck Eliasberg as funny. He laughed and said, 
“Okay” Interestingly enough, some time later he 
bought the $3 gold piece, not for $6,500 but for 
$16,000. 


In October 1982, when Bowers & Ruddy Gal- 
leries auctioned the gold coins from the Eliasberg 
Collection, the 1822 half eagle and the 1870-S $3 
piece had fetched $687,500 each, or a total of 
$1,375,000—this for two coins originally offered 
for $20,000 back in 1945! 


Over 20 years later Eliasberg was to give his 
version of the experience: 

In July 1945 Mr. Kosoff of the Numismatic Gal- 
lery came to Baltimore and offered me the very rare 
1822 $5 gold piece for $14,000—and I bought it. It 
may interest you to know that the Smithsonian had 
one of only three specimens until they acquired a 
second specimen [the Amon Carter coin from the 
Dunham Collection offered by Mehl in 1941] from 
the Lilly Collection. Therefore, the specimen that I 
bought is the ov/y one that is not in the hands of the 
government. 


The 1870-S $3 


Other fabulous gold rarities were acquired by 
Mr. Eliasberg around the same time. In Decem- 
ber 1945, Ted and Carl Brandts of the Celina Coin 
Co. in Celina, Ohio, offered the 1870-S $3 gold 
piece, the same specimen that Hollinbeck had 
written about during the previous year.’ 
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cent. Therefore, the coin cost $11,550 as shown 
by an invoice dated January 28, 1946. 


For many years this particular coin was de- 
scribed as having been part of the Virgil Brand 
Collection. However, in 1981 and 1982 David 
Tripp, who did extensive research with Virgil 
Brand’s original purchase ledgers,’ informed the 
author that no such piece was ever listed in 
Brand’s meticulous inventory of over 300,000 in- 
dividual purchases, which commenced in 1889. 


On the same invoice were listed three lots re- 
cently purchased from the “World’s Greatest Col- 
lection of United States Coins,” the sale of the 
EC.C. Boyd Collection held by Numismatic Gal- 
lery. The coins were the 1854-S half eagle and 
1925-D and 1927-D double eagles. 


Those purchases made the Eliasberg Collec- 
tion of United States gold nearly complete. Louis 
E. Eliasberg sought to obtain several gold coins 
together with some silver and copper issues he 
lacked from the William Cutler Atwater Collec- 
tion sale held by B. Max Mehl in July 1946. At 
that auction he was able to obtain the 1832 half 
eagle with 12 instead of the normal 13 obverse 
stars, a fabulous rarity. He also acquired the highly- 
publicized 1858 eagle and many double eagles 
that he lacked in the grades desired. Further, it 
was at this sale that he acquired the famous 1804 
Class I “original” silver dollar formerly in the col- 
lection of Matthew A. Stickney and the exceed- 
ingly rare trade dollars of 1884 and 1885 as well as 
his remarkable gem 1793 Liberty Cap cent and 
other notable pieces. At this point Mr. Eliasberg’s 


" Note: The sale price was actually $11,550; see commentary re: Celina Coin Company offering of this piece. 


2 The accomplishments of the Celina Coin Company and its principa 
many rarities. 


> Then located at Evergreen House on North Charles Street, Baltimore; the ancestral home of the Garrett family; 
University. The Brand archives were later given by the Jane Brand Allen family to the American Numismatic Society, w 
well-known numismatic consultant, has catalogued sales for Sotheby’s, and is al 


Is have been documented only lightly by numismatic historians; in the 1940s they handled 


the building was owned by The Johns Hopkins 
there the records rest today. David ‘Tripp, 


so a talented cartoonist. 
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ater in 1873), 


me | 1, 1947, Aring E. Eliasberg’ s want list 
for United States gold coins numbered just two 
pieces: the 1841 quarter eagle and the 1926-D 
double eagle. It is remarkable to contemplate 
that by this point he had acquired the 1870-S 
$3, 1822 half eagle, and certain other pieces that 
in later years would be designated as “impos- 
sible” rarities. 


The 1926-D Double Eagle 


The 1926-D Saint-Gaudens double eagle, rare 
’ but known to the extent of, perhaps, 200 or so 
examples today in the 1990s, was considered to 
be the w/timate $20 rarity in the mid-1940s and to 
be rarer than the 1870-CC or Extremely High 
Relief MCMVII (1907). 


‘The story is as follows: 


The mintage of the 1926-D $20 was 481,000, 
somewhat low in comparison to its Philadelphia 
Mint counterpart of the same year, of which 
816,750 were made, but still a very generous pro- 
duction figure in the context of the series. Over 
two dozen Saint-Gaudens issues have significantly 
lower mintages than the 1926-D, among them 
the 1908-S (22,000), 1909-D (52,500), and 1913- 
S (34,000), to mention just three. These three 
latter coins appeared on the market with regu- 
larity as did most of the other low-mintage vari- 
eties. 


The 1926 Philadelphia Mint coin was consid- 
ered to be very common, and examples could be 
purchased for only slightly more than bullion 
value. If desired, shousands could be bought within 
a short time. Curiously and tantalizingly, examples 
of its cousin, the 1926-D, were not to be found. 


Although the precise history of the 1926-D will 
never be known with certainty, it is presumed that 
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ordered one or eek nian 1926-D $20 pi : 

time from the year of issue through early March 
1933. However, the large face value of the $20 
coin prevented all but a few numismatists from 
saving them by date and mintmark sequence. 
Probably, no more than five or 10 pieces were ever | 
bought directly from the Treasury. 


At the time the $20 gold coin was primarily used 
in international transactions. It is presumed that 
one or more bags of freshly-minted 1926-D double 
eagles were shipped to Europe in the late 1920s. 
Years later a couple of hundred pieces or so came 
to light over a period of time, mainly in Swiss bank 
vaults. Thus today, the 1926-D is scarce, but not 
an extreme rarity. 


‘The same scenario applied in different degrees 
to most other Denver and San Francisco mint $20 
pieces struck after 1923. 


In October 1947 Mr. Eliasberg decided to sell 
duplicates from his collection. The sale was held 
under the name of “H.R. Lee.” Comprising 
mostly duplicates of gold coins, the offering 
brought nearly $93,000. 


He soon acquired the 1926-D double eagle, 
leaving just the 1841 quarter eagle for comple- 
tion in the gold series, although several rarities 
and upgrade possibilities in other denominations 
were still on his want list. 


The 1841 Quarter Eagle 


The history of the Eliasberg Collection 1841 
quarter eagle goes back to St. Louis dealer 
Burdette G. Johnson, who purchased a complete 
1841 Proof set, including gold, from A.H. Baldwin 
& Sons, Ltd., of London. Wayte Raymond ac- 
quired the set from Johnson for $1,000 and sold 
one piece from the set, the quarter eagle, to Waldo 
C. Newcomer for the same amount. In later years 
Raymond stated that he sold the rest of the set to 
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Sometime after cataloguing had been started and 
the date for the auction sale was being considered, 
Fred Boyd and I were lunching, when he asked if I 
would be happier if I owned the gold collection 
rather than just selling it for his account. He real- 
ized, he said, that I spent almost all my commission 
from the silver sale [of the Boyd Collection coins 
held in 1945] on promotion of that sale. 


I acknowledged that he was quite right. We had 
spent $9,000 out of the $11,000 in commissions on 
catalogues, advertising, circulars, and so on, and we 
had sold the silver coins in four sections at four dif- 
ferent times. Fred was offering us an opportunity to 
make up for those efforts by offering us the gold 
collection. 


I readily agreed to the price he set, except that 
had Boyd promised the four gold $4 stellas to some- 
one if and when he ever sold the gold coins. “So, we 
will leave the stellas out of the deal, and since the 
set has been valued at $2,000, just take that sum as 
an allowance. The balance you can pay whenever 
you feel like it—after the sale, if you wish,” Boyd 
said. 


On my return to the office, a check in partial pay- 
ment was posted—we now owned the collection. No 
sooner done than the telephone rang. It was J.F. Bell 
of Chicago.' Bell was a frequent caller, several times 
a week—sometimes several times a day. “Anything 
new?” he inquired. 


I told him about the gold collection. That day he 
called twice again, and the next morning.waiting on 
the doorstep when we arrived for the start of busi- 
ness was J.F. Bell. He wanted the collection—the 
price was in six figures. We offered him several op- 
tions, but we would not break up the collection 
which is what he really wanted us to do. 


Most attractive to him were two of the options: 
i. An outright purchase of the entire collection and, 
2. Ahalf interest in the collection which would then 
be sold as per plans which had progressed toward 
that end. 


Finally he decided to purchase the whole collec- 
tion if we would accept a check for 10% and three 


The background to the gold portion of Boyd’s 
“World’s Greatest Collection” and the exciting 
sale of the 1841 quarter eagle were later recalled 
by Abe Kosoff in his Coin Wor/d column: 


' Jacob Shapiro, a.k.a. Jacob F. Bell, of Chicago; his son David Shapiro was later a founder of the Rarcoa dealership and wa 
tists Guild. 
2 Jerome (David) Kern, 1885-1945, was one of America’s leading composers. Today h 
Eyes), and other shows and melodies. His collection was auctioned by B. Max Mehl in 1950. 
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_ him taking the coins back to Chicago. 
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going to have some difficulty meeting t 
was okay for the first one, but some business com- 
mitments would prevent his paying the next two. 
We were prepared to extend the period of time for 
him, but he had other ideas. He now wanted the 
second option, namely to have a half interest in the 
collection. He would return the coins, we would cata- 
logue the collection. He would pay the first note plus 
the difference, an additional 10% of the purchase 
price, to give him a 50% equity. “When the sale takes 
place I will be in better shape and will buy what I 
need,” he reflected. 


Well, we argued that the second option was only 
made during our original discussion, and when he 
decided on an outright purchase, the second option 
expired. Nevertheless, Bell insisted that he would 
not be able to carry out the obligations, and I was 
soon back at work cataloguing the collection. 


Finally, the big day came. It was late in January 
in 1946. Bell had come to the office two or three 
days earlier. He particularly wanted to buy the 1841 
quarter eagle. It was a brilliant Proof coin, undoubt- 
edly the finest of the few known specimens. The 
coin had not appeared in any sale or list for many 
years. An unconfirmed report had it that one was 
sold at private sale in 1930 for $3,000. How much 
would he have to pay for it? 


Obviously, the answer depended on the compe- 
tition—and the competition was keen and notewor- 
thy. Louis Eliasberg of Baltimore was interested and 
so was Wayte Raymond. Stack’s had examined the 
coin very carefully. Jerome Kern was coming to New 
York to attend the sale (it was on this visit that Kern 
collapsed on the sidewalk on Park Avenue, an at- 
tack from which he never recovered—quite likely 
his stroll was toward the Numismatic Gallery just 
off Park Avenue).? And there were others who also 
wanted to buy the piece. 


For almost three days Bell kept asking how much 
he would have to pay for the 1841. Finally, an hour 
before the sale was to begin, he authorized me to 
bid for him up to $3,500. However, he was to be in 
the room bidding on other coins. Should the bid- 
ding go beyond $3,500 he wanted to take over on 
his own and I was to look at him—for I was the auc- 
tioneer. 


. , J, 
e is remembered for Showboat, Roberta (with the song, Smoke Gets In Your 
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Thirty days later, J.F. Bell called to tell us he was 
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Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. — King of Coins 





Letter from B. Max Mehl, February 15, 1949, congratulating Louis Eliasberg upon his 
acquisition of the 1841 quarter eagle needed to complete the gold part of his collection. 
Mehl notes that many famous numismatists in the past had hoped to form such a collec- 
tion, but none had succeeded. Eliasberg was first. 
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Suddenly things went quiet. The air of expect- 
ancy caused a hush of the awed murmurs which had 
accompanied the bidding. I called the bids, then a 
second time—and finally gave “fair warning for the 
third and last time” while Bell sat hopefully—but 
prepared to continue. After some hesitancy and prob- 
ing of the mind, Mort shook me off—he was through. 
»<Sold at $6,000 to number 18”—J.F. Bell always 
wanted number 18. 


Well, after the two sessions of the auction were 
concluded and all were congratulating us on our suc- 
cessful conduct of the sale, J.F. Bell approached. “You 
did a marvelous job, but there’s one thing I’m not 
happy about.” 


“What’s that,” I asked. 


“You should never have let me spend $6,000 for 
the 1841!” Bell replied. 


“Come on, J.F.” I countered, “For three days you 
nudged [bothered] me with the 1841. Finally, you 
settled on a price of $3,500. You cautioned me to 
keep an eye on you—you are over 21. You competed 
against real competition. However, if you are un- 
happy, I am sure that Mort Stack will take the coin 
at his previous bid. He just told me he was bidding 
for Eliasberg, who was going to be very unhappy 
about not getting it.” 


“Chuchim [wise guy],” he responded, “I 
wouldn’t give it up for $10,000!” 


Louis Eliasberg was put out—he was mighty 
unhappy about losing out on this piece. In fact, he 
telephoned me several days later. “Could I get it 
say for $7,000?” he asked. 


I was due to be in Chicago a week later and would 
see what I could do, but I did not encourage him 
because of Bell’s previous statement. As it turned 
out, Bell wouldn’t sell. Later, in 1948, we had a rough 
period economically in the spring, and coin sales 
dropped sharply as did stock market prices. At this 
inopportune time, Bell decided to sell. We tried to 
discourage him, but to no avail. He had his reasons 
and insisted on going ahead. As a result, the same 
1841 quarter eagle finally came to patient Louis 
Eliasberg at a price of just $4,800, I believe. 


On March 1-2, 1948, many of Jake Shapiro’s 
coins were auctioned by Numismatic Gallery un- 


! For a while the Numismatic Gallery had two offices as the facility at 42 East 50th Street, 


the West Coast. 
2 Recollection of Abner Kreisberg to author, circa 1978. 


nod meant $6,000, and $6,000 it was. To Kosoff’s partner Abner Kre 


signment of “wining and dining” Jz 


fore the auction—anything to get Bell’s mind off 


of the impending sale.*? The 1841 quarter eagle 
was given a full page of space and estimated at 
$10,000, but did not find a buyer. 

In February 1949, Kosoff sold Jake Bell’s 1841 
quarter eagle by private treaty to Louis E. 
Eliasberg, thus completing his cabinet of United 
States gold coins. 

Following the Baltimore collector’s acquisition 
of the long-sought 1841 quarter eagle, a letter of 
congratulations was sent by John Zug, who was 
one of the most important contributors to the de- 
velopment of the Eliasberg Collection over the 
years and a fine friend as well. Zug wrote that 
“Everything comes to him who waits.” Mr. 
Eliasberg later related that he appreciated the Zug 
letter more than any of the accolades he was to 
receive over the next decade when the absolute 
completion of his collection became known 
throughout the numismatic community, and let- 
ters poured in from dealers and collectors. 


Now that the gold cabinet was finished, only a 
few coins in other series remained. 


The Goal of Completion Nears 


In a letter to B. Max Mehl dated February 10, 
1949, Mr. Eliasberg wrote: 

The 1841 quarter eagle, incidentally, is the last 
gold coin which I had to acquire to complete the 
regular United States gold series. 

In the same letter he went on to list the other 
pieces that were missing in the nickel and silver 
series: the 1918/7-D nickel, 1873-CC dime with- 
out arrows, 1824 quarter, 1853-O without arrows 
half dollar, and the 1866 quarter, half dollar, and 
dollar without motto. Later, the 1866 coins were 
deleted from his want list as he realized that these 
were not regular issues. 


New York City, was maintained; later, operations were consolidated on 
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' Today in the 1990s the variety has been well publicized. Several hundred are known, most of which are in worn grades. 
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The Adolphe Menjou Sale 


One of the outstanding events in the annals 
of Numismatic Gallery history is the sale of the 
collection bearing on the cover the name of 
Adolphe Menjou, the famous Hollywood screen 
personality, although many of the rarities and 
other coins were in fact from Charles M. Will- 
iams, a prominent Cincinnati collector who de- 
sired anonymity. 


In May 1950, Abe Kosoff penned a few para- 
graphs about the forthcoming June event: 


Smorgasbord in coins: Did you ever go out for a 
smorgasbord dinner—remember how your mouth 
watered as you glanced over the delicacies? I got 
the same feeling when I finished the Menjou cata- 
logue. The first lot, an 1856 cent, was an appetizer,' 
the 1802 half dime whetted my appetite. The silver 
service included the 1894-S dime and that rare deli- 
cacy, the 1873-CC dime without arrows. It’s been a 
long, long time since I saw one—as a matter of fact 
the taste is entirely strange to my palate. 


Realizing the smorgasbord was more than one 
could ingest at a single sitting I recessed to examine 
the ingredients cooked up by the master cata- 
loguer—Henry Chapman—and nowhere could I 
find an 1873-CC dime! A prolonged search through 
dozens of catalogues of leading sales and still—no 
sign of it. I had indeed tasted of a rare delicacy. ‘The 
1876-CC 20-cent piece started me off again, and I 
literally drooled when the quarters showed up. 1796, 
1804, 1823, 1827, and the second variety of 1827— 
then the beautiful mintmarked quarters, 1896-S, 
1901-S, and 1913-S, and full heads on the Standing 
Liberty coins. Yummy! 


I was getting weaker all the time—then the 1796 
halves came along—then the 1838-O, then the 1870- 
S dollar and soon the trade dollars of 1884 and 1885. 


Remember how you felt after your second trip to 

the smorgasbord table? Uh-huh, that’s me.... 

The Adolphe Menjou auction was held over a 
span of three days, June 15 through 17, at the Roy 
J. Goldenberg Auction Gallery just a few steps 
away from Numismatic Gallery headquarters on 
Wilshire Boulevard. In addition, a mail bid sec- 
tion of the catalogue closed on June 20. The mar- 
ket had recovered, action was strong, and choice 
coins and rarities were in demand. 

Lot 86, 1795 half dime described as “A magnifi- 
cent Brilliant Proof Gem, the finest of this date we 
have ever seen,” realized $77. Lot 97, an 1802 half 
dime in Very Fine condition, was written up as “one 
of the prizes of American numismatics.” 

Among other seldom-seen coins, Lot 311 was 
listed as follows: 


1894-S dime. The rarest dime in any of the mints. 

This coin is one of the rarest of United States silver, 

or for that matter gold coins. There were only 24 

specimens minted, and of these only about seven 

are known to exist. We are proud to be able to offer 
this specimen which is the second we have sold at 
auction. 

From the viewpoint of history, one looks back 
on the Menjou catalogue and considers the most 
important coin to have been Lot 399, a piece 
which later was determined to be unique—the 
only specimen known—butat the time it was Cata- 
logued, research was not as advanced as it would 
be decades later, and its unique status was not 
realized. However, its extreme rarity certainly was 
appreciated, as the description indicates: 


This excessively rare coin is among the rarest of 
all United States coins, not excluding any of the 


' Abe Kosoff considered it good luck to begin a sale with an 1856 Flying Eagle cent and started a number of his sales with a specimen of this coin. 
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Mr. Louis Eliasberg, 
Box 508, 

Baltimore 35, Md. 

My dear Mr, Eliasberg: 


In a recent issue of the NUMISMATIC GALLERY MONTELY 
we made mention of your magnificent Collection of 
United States Coins. Since then it occurred to me 
that the "World's Greatest Collection", which we 
sold at Auction in 1945 and 1946, could not have 
been sold today under that: heading. 


Although only « period of three years has elapsed 
sinoe that sale, your purchases at that time, to- 
gether with your subsequent acquisitions, have 

Placed =e a opal tie on a pedestal never before 
oogupied. wuly at this moment, yours is the "World's 
Brsataet- Catisetian af United States Coins". 


Many have spent longer years but none so persistently 
and you are indeed to be congratulated; Pete acoom- 
plishment has set a mark which will not be strrpassed 
for many, many years. 


Very sincerely yours, 


A. Kosoff congratulates Louis Eliasberg on now having the title, “World’s Greatest Collection” (an 
honor previously given to F.C.C. Boyd). Letters poured in from dealers and collectors all over 
America. 
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_A Unique Accomplishment 


better known rarities, such as the 1804 dollar or the 
1913 nickel, etc. In fact these coins have been of- 
fered several times in the past few years. When was 
the 1873 No Arrows dime of Carson City offered last? 
The World’s Greatest Collection of dimes was com- 
plete—except for this one dime. Atwater didn’t have 
one, Neil didn’t have one, Stickney didn’t have one, 
Higgy didn’t have one. You'll have to search far and 
wide to find another. To own this gem is to own a 
coin the equal of which will probably never appear. 
With all due respect to estimates of others for a coin 
they may never have seen, we will predict that this 
specimen will bring (and it’s still a bargain!) $1,000. 


The 1873-CC without-arrows dime caused a 
spirited floor bidding contest and when all was 
said and done it sold to Jim Kelly, Dayton coin 
dealer, for $3,650. Kelly was perhaps best known 
for his sale of three of the five 1913 Liberty Head 
nickels in the early 1940s. 


What happened at the Menjou Sale was subse- 
quently described by Abe Kosoff in the Numis- 
matic Gallery Monthly: 


With a crowded room of collectors and dealers, 
the big sale got under way at 8 p.m. on ‘Tuesday, 
June 15th. Among those in attendance were Jim 
Kelly of Dayton, Ohio; Joe Stack of New York City; 
Sol Kaplan of Cincinnati; Bob Schermerhorn of Dal- 
las; Louis Eliasberg of Baltimore: John Pittman of 
Rochester, New York; Earl Parker and Brant 
Eubanks of San Francisco and, of course, many oth- 
ers from the California area. 


The elite among the collecting fraternity were 
represented either by their bid sheets or by the deal- 
ers who had traveled thousands of miles to attend 
the greatest public auction sale of rare coins ever 
held—and it turned out to be a really great sale. 


It was not long before the rarities came up for 
sale—Lot 97—1802 half dime was sold cheaply at 
$425. Before long the famous 1894-S dime was up 
and down at $1,850. The 1895-O dime sold at $155, 
and the auctioneer announced that a bid of $270 had 
been received for this item. 


Now we arrive at the point destined to provide 
the most sensational bidding in many a year, the 
unique Uncirculated 1873 Carson City dime with- 
out arrows. Cataloguing at $350 in the standard list, 
this rarity was estimated at $1,000, although it was 
really expected to go to $2,000—and that bid was 
received. 


Opening at $1,100, bidding was brisk and soon 
$2,000 was passed. James Kelly topped it. The fore- 
most collector of American coins, Mr. Louis 
Eliasberg, then entered the field. Mr. Eliasberg made 
the flight from Baltimore in order to obtain the only 
two coins he needed to complete an entire collec- 
tion of United States coins of every date and every 
mint in every metal. This 1873 dime was one of 
them. Bidding soon reached $3,000 and was still con- 
tinuing. Apparently the cataloguer knew something 
when he stated: “among the rarest of all United 
States coins, not excluding the 1804 dollar or the 
1913 nickel.” 
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Apparently Mr. Eliasberg was determined to win, 
but So was Mr. Kelly, and he did—at $3,650. In our 
opinion it took “guts” for Mr. Eliasberg to drop out; 
it certainly wasn’t for money but his conviction that 
the coin—at that moment—wasn’t worth the price. 
Kelly on the other hand, feels that it is the greatest 


rarity among United States coins. We are inclined to 
agree.... 


Mr. Eliasberg later related: 


The Adolphe Menjou catalogue came out in 1950. 
I flew to California to buy the 1853-O half dollar 
without arrows or rays and the 1873-CC dime with- 
out arrows. I attempted to purchase the dime at twice 
the value they estimated it to be worth, and thereby 
avoid a trip to California, but they declined. 


I made the trip and bid many times what I 
thought the dime was worth, but failed to buy it. In 
fact, I was so provoked that I did not attend the sec- 
ond session to bid for the half dollar. The next night 
my friend Joe Stack bought the half dollar for me. 


Six months later Mr. [Sol] Kaplan (who had bid 
the coin to $3,650 with Jim Kelly) called me and 
asked me how much I would pay for the dime. I 


told him $4,000. He sold it to me. That completed 

my collection in so far as Mr. Green’s list of avail- 

able United States coins is concerned. 

Following his acquisition of the 1873 Carson 
City Mint dime without arrows at the date, which 
occurred on November 7, 1950, his collection be- 
came complete with every date and mintmark of 
United States copper, nickel, silver, and gold coin 
issued. Never before in numismatic history had 
any collector accomplished such a feat. The “im- 
possible” goal had been attained! 


In a letter to Sol Kaplan dated the same day, 
November 7, Mr. Eliasberg wrote the following, 
certainly with more charity than the occasion re- 
quired, as the Baltimore collector felt “taken” by 
Kelly and Kaplan: 

I can assure you that I am glad to have acquired 
this coin because it completes my United States col- 
lection of every date and mint and every metal... I 
plan to have an exhibit next April and trust you will 
be able to attend. 


Tributes from Abe Kosoff 


During the late 1940s and early 1950s many 
mentions of Louis E. Eliasberg, the famous Bal- 
timore collector, and his achievements appeared 
in Numismatic Gallery publications written by 
Abe Kosoff. The April 1951 issue of the Monthly 
paid this tribute: 

A few years ago we sold a collection at auction 
which we called “The World’s Greatest Collec- 
tion”—well, “the king is dead, long live the king.” 
Today a new collection has claim to that title, at least 
so far as United States coins are concerned. 


Mr. Louis Eliasberg of Baltimore, Maryland, lays 





Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. — King of Coins 
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Louis E. Eliasberg with part of his collection, the 
only one in the world containing a specimen of 
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Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., with panels and shipping crates as photographed at the door to the immense 
vault of the Maryland National Bank. (Sunday Magazine, The Sun, March 25, 1962, William L. Klender 


photograph) 
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A Unique Accomplishment 
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L eon rol that el So perfection, 
is pursuit at elusive goal, 

has been “priceless in personal satisfaction 
and. the best financial investment I've ever 
made.’ 

Mr, Eliasberg’s investment and the object 
of his pursuit is generally recognized as 
the world's only complete collection of 
United States coins, containing a specimen 
of every coin regularly minted for circula- 
tion since 1792, when the first mint was 
authorized. 

The value of the entire collection, which 
includes foreign as well as domestic coins 
and currency, and runs to more than 
10,000 items, is a secret shared by Mr. 
Eliasberg only with his insurance company, 
But he admits to paying $2,500 for a sing! 
searce penny because of its superb condi- 
tion. And the 42 rarities included when a 
local bank exhibited the collection in 1951 
(the year the American group was com- 
pleted) could not be replaced, he says, for 
$400,000, 

The collection could not, in fact, be re- 
placed at all. Four coins are one-of-a-kind 
items, a circumstance which insures that 
not even the Smithsonian Institution will 
ever equal Eliasberg’s accomplishment. 

These four are the 1804 “Stickney” silver 
dollar, the only coin of this issue which can 
definitely be traced back to the United 
States mint; the 1870 ‘S" $3 goldpiece (of 
which only two were issued, the other 
being placed in the cornerstone of the 
since-destroyed San Francisco mint); the 
1873 Carson City dime without arrows: and 
the 1817-over 14 half-dollar. 

The collection which started when rela- 
tives returning from travel abroad gave a 
young boy in Selma, Ala., their left-over 
‘ foreign coins and currency now rests se. 
Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., of Baltimore, who has assembled the world’s only complete collection of curely in six wooden traveling trunks in 
United States coins, weighs some goldpieces, demonstrating one way of checking upon genuineness. 
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Continued on Next Page 





On this and the following two pages are three interior pages from the feature article “Every U.S. Coin 
Ever Issued,” by Cherrill Anson, photography by William L. Klender, in the Sunday Magazine, The Sun, 


March 25, 1962. 
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Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. — King of Coins 


Louis E. Eliasberg, Jr. me 
screws with which the co 


The coins in the collection are grouped in an orderly way and 
each fits precisely into a hole in a case between layers of 
heavy, clear plastic. If one is taken out it is handled with 
white gloves to protect) it from oils and acids of the skin. 


-_~ 


— OF AMERICA 
1861 


CENTS. 


~— 


SILVER 


HALF DOLLARS OF 1861 


RESTRIKE JW SCOTT 
3 


This is one of Mr. Eliasberg’s prizes, a set of Confederate coins. There are Privately issued goldpieces. There are over 10,000 
pennies struck in gold, silver and copper, and two half dollars. All are rare items, including foreign coins, in the collection. 


SUNDAY SUN MAGAZINE, MARCH 25, 1962 
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The wax is dropped over the screws. This is one of the precautions 
taken to make sure that the collection will not be tampered with. 


A Unique Accomplishment 


Complete U. S. 


Collection 


Continued from Page 15 


the deepest vault of the Baltimore National 
Bank. 


There it is surrounded by enough pre- 
cautions to insure the safety of crown 
jewels. Each coin lies in a custom-tailored 
niche between layers of heavy, clear plastic 
framed in wood. Unfastening a frame in- 
volves breaking a wax seal which Louis 
Eliasberg, Jr., places over each fastening 
screw as further assurance that the frames 
could not be broken into withoui detection. 
When a coin is taken out of this arrange- 
ment it is handled with white gloves to 
protect it from the oils and acids of the 
hands. 


Wirn the coins back in the frames, the 
younger Eliasberg melts the sealing wax 
from its cake with a blowtorch he keeps 
especially for this purpose. The same son 
accompanies the collection when it makes 
its infrequent trips by chartered truck to 
be shown in other cities 

Part or all of it has been exhibited in 
New York, New Haven, Richmond, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and Dallas, and in Wash 
ington at the Smithsonian Institution, where 
more than a million and a half people saw 
it last year. At the exhibition point the 
frames are mounted on pedestals so that 
both sides of the coin may be seen at once 

In his novice days as a collector, Elias- 
berg bought a few coins each month. ‘About 
1932 or 1933 I realized that they had a sub: 
stantial value both for their metallic con- 
tent and as collector's iteras,” he recalls 
The permanency of the coinage, impervious 


to tearing or creasing and literally as good 
as gold, appealed to a man who made his 
debut in the business world as a bank 
runner and subsequently became both a 
financier and a millionaire 


There is also the interesting and satisfying 
matter of appreciation in value, Eliasberg 
says. One coin (the 1892 50-cent piece with 
microscopic “O"), which sold for $10 in 
1951, brought $2,500 six years later, An 1877 
“S"' quarter, purchased for $2 in 1951, was 
worth 95 times that much last year 


An 1804 half-cent piece (G No, 7 type), 
worth $3.75 in 1951, had risen in value to 
$125 by 1960. In a higher price bracket, an 
auction bid of $42,500 was offered last year 
for a 1913 Liberty Head nickel which had 
been worth $3,750 ten years previously 
This rapid appreciation may be one of 
the explanations for the swelling of numis 
matic ranks. Eliasberg, who is one of 
30,000 members of the American Numis 
matic Association, estimates that there are 
ten times that many practicing collectors 
Coin World, an 80-page newspaper published 
weekly and devoted solely to the numismatic 
field, has a circulation of 81,000. A year ago 
paid subscriptions numbered only 30,000. 
The turning point in the history of the 
Eliasberg collection came in 1942, when 
the coins amassed since 1891 by John H 
Clapp of Washington were put up for sale 
“T was in bed with a bad knee,"’ Eliasberg 
says, “so I had my secretary bring the 
catalogue up to me. I jotted down what I 


Continued on Next Page 
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) er An Interview ! 
sure at its passing from one World’s Greatest Col- . t ; ’ Sp ee ( 
lection to another. The persistence with which Louis E. Eliasberg, 

This promises to be a grand visit. You owe it to Sr., tracked down specimens he needed is re- 
yourself, if you possibly can, to make it. And, Mr. flected by an article based upon an interview, 
a hg ea He! eaeapens of collec- published in the Baltimore Sun: 
is ’ = i . . pe 
eho are pga ae ain 8: aula aad Systematically, he set about filling the gaps. With 

; ; : characteristic directness, he traveled to Ohio, Texas, 
The May-June 1951 issue of the Numismatic and California to enter bids personally on rarities. 
Gallery magazine noted: In Texas he encountered stiff competition from the 


representative of Egypt’s King Farouk, but he per- 
sisted and carried off the “King of Coins,” the 
Stickney silver dollar. 


Mr. Louis Eliasberg of Baltimore, Maryland, has 
just been presented with a special trophy by the Nu- 
mismatic Gallery in recognition of his unique 
achievement and in commemoration of his magnifi- As often as not the genial collector would simply 
cent numismatic exhibition. slip a coin for which he had paid thousands of dol- 
lars in an envelope, put the envelope in his pocket, 
and walk out with this prize. Chances of the coin 
being lost or stolen seemed to trouble him little. 
“After all,” he says, “I’ve defied a good many of the 
laws of prudence and caution most of my life—do- 
ing things like picking up hitchhikers and having 
money up on my wall.” 


Mr. Eliasberg has completed a collection of coins 
which includes every date in every metal in every 
denomination ever struck in any of the United States 
mints. There are no exceptions, unless one consid- 
ers the 1849 double eagle as a coin (it is generally 
accepted as a trial piece). We congratulate Mr. 
Eliasberg on his initiative, on his perseverance, and 


on his accomplishments. The latter reference is to the dazzling specimen 
SS x display containing an example of every denomina- 

In 1956, Abe Kosoff invited readers of his tion minted since 1792 which visitors to the Eliasberg 
“Money Talks” column to join him in viewing a offices in the Munsey Building may be invited to 
special treat: examine. The glitter comes from the gold pieces, 


which range in value from $1 to $50 and are just as 


The Eliasberg Collection will be on exhibit at obsolete as the two-cent piece also on view. 


the Northern Trust Company in downtown Chicago 


during American Numismatic Association conven- _ Beinga loyal Southerner, Mr. Eliasberg took spe- 
tion week. If you haven’t seen it—see it. I’m going cial pride in obtaining a rare set of Confederate coins, 
just to see some of my old friends—the 1822 half including pennies struck in gold, silver, and copper, 
eagle, the 1841 quarter eagle, the 1913 Liberty Head and two half dollars. ‘The Confederacy had such a 
nickel, the 1873-CC without-arrows dime, the 1854- scanty supply of metal to stock its treasury that the 
S half eagle—and lots of others. It is the most com- coins are rare indeed. 

plete collection ever put together. Since 1953 Eliasberg has received more than 


' Omaha, NE, numismatist who specialized in pattern coins and United States coins by design types. 

* The recollection is somewhat inaccurate, inasmuch as Louis Eliasberg bought the Atwater Collection 1804 dollar from Mehl, not the Dunham Collection coin. 
It is known that Mehl sold a number of the Dunham coins privately before his “auction” of them in 1941. Whether Mehl privately sold any Atwater coins prior 
to his 1946 Atwater Collection sale is not known. 

> Anson Cherrill. “Every U.S. Coin Ever Issued.” Sunday Magazine section, The Sun, Baltimore, March 25, 1962. Photographs by William L. Klender. Illustrated 
with three favorite rarities: 1817/4 50¢, 1804 $1, and 1870-S $3. 
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fection, has been “priceless in personal satisfaction Head nickel; one of seven destin copies of tl . 
and the best financial investment I’ve ever made.” San Francisco dime (17 others were made; findone 
among the change in your pocket and you'll be thou- — ~ 
; sands of dollars the richer)... : <i? 
Some Favorite Coins Mr. Eliasberg has been known to drop everything 
Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., “a genial, 56-year-old and fly across the country in quest of a coin.... 

cigar-smoking Alabaman who moved north long During the era many other articles on the 

: ago, and who studied at Baltimore City College — Eliasberg Collection appeared in newspapers and 


” 


and the University of Pennsylvania,” was de- —_ magazines across the nation. 


at ates om ad nickel, and circa 1659 
' Baltimore Sunday Sun Magazine, “Cash on Hand.” April 15, 1951. Illustrated with the 1873-CC without-arrows dime, 1913 Liberty Head nickel, and circ 


Maryland silver sixpence. 
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Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Remembered 


In connection with the preparation of the 
present work in 1995-1996, several people who 
knew Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., were invited to sub- 
mit reminiscences. In addition to those given here, 
recent recollections of others (Richard A. 
Eliasberg, John J. Ford, Jr., and the author) are 
given elsewhere in the volume. 


Abner Kreisberg Remembers 


Abner Kreisberg was a partner with Abe Kosoff 
in the Numismatic Gallery, with offices in New 
York City and Beverly Hills, from the 1940s to 
1954. Later he conducted his own business in 
Beverly Hills including a partnership for many 
years with Jerry Cohen. 


In Abner Kreisberg’s words:! 


Congratulations for getting the Eliasberg Collec- 
tion coins for auction. You certainly have handled 
some nice things over the years. 


I remember talking and visiting with Lou 
Eliasberg many times in the 1940s and going to his 
winter place in Fort Lauderdale, where we spent 
time at his private club. 


We handled most of Fred Boyd’s coins, and Lou 
bought many rarities from us privately and through 


our “World’s Greatest Collection” sales. 


In 1945 I went to Chicago to pick up the Virgil 
Brand specimen of the 1822 half eagle that was be- 
ing sold to us through Charlie Green, who appar- 
ently was connected with Burdette Johnson in the 
selling of certain Brand coins. I returned to New York 
City with the coin, then went to Baltimore and met 
with Lou Eliasberg in his office. He looked at the 
coin for a minute, smiled, said he liked it, and then 
gave it to his secretary and told her to make out a 
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check for it on the General Mortgage account, what- 
ever that was. 

At the Menjou sale in 1950 he wanted to buy two 
coins. We were in Beverly Hills at the time. He called 
from Baltimore and asked me to reserve a suite for 
him at the Beverly Wilshire Hotel, which was not 
far from our office and was the best place to stay in 
town. He said he had never been in California be- 
fore—or at least that’s what I seem to remember. 
He wanted to attend our sale and then stay on for a 
few days to see the sights and scenery. 


At the auction, Sol Kaplan and Jim Kelly put their 
heads together and pushed the coin up one notch 
beyond what Eliasberg, who really wanted and 
needed the coin, wanted to pay. Kaplan and Kelly 
thought they had pulled a fast one, and that Eliasberg 
would pay thema nice profit. But, Lou was too smart 
for this. He waited, and later Kaplan and Kelly, who 
realized that he was the only customer at the level 
they had paid, sold it to him for a small profit. 


Lou was very angry after this happened at the 
sale, walked out, checked out of the Beverly 
Wilshire, and went home to Baltimore. 


The fault was not ours, and after a while things 
calmed down. Later, he and I talked a lot, and I vis- 
ited him in Florida several times. He was always a 
very friendly man, a good customer, and a great host. 


Art Kagin Remembers 


Arthur M. Kagin, for years a principal with his 
brother Paul in the Hollinbeck Coin Company, 
later known as the Hollinbeck-Kagin Coin Com- 
pany, has been a professional rare coin dealer since 
the 1930s. In recent years he has worked on many 
occasions with his son Don, also a professional 
numismatist. The following recollections touch 
upon several of the most publicized coins in the 
Eliasberg Collection:* 


' Telephone interview with the author, December 15, 1995. Transcript lightly edited. 
* Letter, December 21, 1995. 
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¢ only known specimen. I had 






to me on consignment and forwarded 
‘it to Louis Eliasberg at $8,500 in early 1945. He re- 
turned the coin without comment, and I then re- 
turned it to the owner. Shortly thereafter Ted 
Brandts of Celina Coin Co. bought the coin and of- 
fered it for sale in the December 1945 Numismatist. 
Louis Eliasberg through Stack’s then acquired the 
coin at $11,550. When I visited with Eliasberg later 
in 1946 I asked him why he returned the 1870-S to 
me at $8,500 and then less than a year later paid 
Stack’s $11,550. He replied, “When you sent me the 
$3 1870-S at $8,500 I wasn’t prepared to pay that 
much for any coin, but in the next few months I had 
progressed to the point where I saw a chance to com- 
plete my collection and therefore raised the limit of 
what I was willing to pay.” 


$2.50 1841 Proof. In 1946 this coin appeared in 
“The World’s Greatest Collection” (F.C.C. Boyd) 
and was estimated to bring about $3,000. J.F. Bell 
came from Chicago to buy it and authorized Abe 
Kosoff to bid up to $3,000, after which he would bid 
from the audience if it went higher. Louis Eliasberg 
simultaneously authorized Stack’s to bid for him. 
After a bid up to an incredible $5,750 (about double 
what anyone thought it was “worth”), Bell became 
the successful buyer at $6,000. Bell later blamed 
Kosoff for “allowing me to ignore reality.” Bell was 
an avid gold collector (he told me collecting helped 
keep him sane - his oldest son was killed on “D Day” 
of World War II). Even though he “paid too much” 
he refused an offer of $7,000 from Eliasberg stating 
that he “wouldn’t take $10,000.” 


Bell consigned his collection to Kagin’s and we 
put out a fixed price list in 1947 pricing the 1841 at 
$10,000. The market was depressed at the time, and 
we didn’t sell the coin. As a matter of fact, most of 
the coins didn’t sell at the prices Bell wanted, so we 
returned the unsold portion later in the same year. 
Bell then consigned the remaining collection to 
Kosoff for auction in 1948 to celebrate the opening 
of the Numismatic Gallery in Beverly Hills, calling 

t “The Memorable Collection,” where Eliasberg 
was able to purchase it for $4,200 in a depressed 
market. 


10¢ 1873-CC No Arrows, the last coin Eliasberg 
needed for his collection. It had appeared in an auc- 
tion where James Kelly bid it up to an “unreal price.” 
He bought it for “speculation” (being unique he 
thought “someone would eventually want it”). He 
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| ismatic essence of L¢ 
is difficult to capture in | words, even. S : 
ist—one had to experience it! rlappily, as one of my . 
great numismatic memories, I did! 

I first met Louis Eliasberg, Sr., at a Washington 
luncheon arranged by Dr. and Mrs. V. Clain- 
Stefanelli, those builders and guardians of our Na- 
tional Coin Collection at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. As the four of us sat down for what turned out 
to be a two-hour numismatic feast (forget the menu) 
I expected a sophisticated, guarded, probably jaun- 
diced, verbal numismatic treatise from on high, de- 
livered by Mr. Collector himself, the man who had 
achieved the impossible. He had filled his personal 
cabinet with virtually every specimen of every 
United States coin minted since 1792. 


Instead I found a collector just as exuberant and 
enthused as any beginner. His eyes sparkled as he 
described the cut to the chase, the thrill, the fun, 
the challenge, the satisfaction, the fulfillment of his 
coin search. He paid tribute to a fellow collector, John 
H. Clapp, and said he was grateful he had the means 
to purchase the Clapp collection in 1942 for a then 
record breaking figure of $100,000. 


‘To me, Louis Eliasberg, Sr., did not exhibit one 
scintilla of conceit, only a willingness and joy to share 
the numismatic panorama he had been privileged 
to assemble. He did that, of course. In 1960 his was 
the first private collection ever to be exhibited at 
the Smithsonian Institution in the important and 
respected Division of Numismatics. 


The most fitting and significant example of the 
Eliasberg generosity and willingness to share his 
acquisitions occurred during the nations’ Bicenten- 
nial year. His collection went on loan to the United 
States Mint as the highlight of the 1976 Bicenten- 
nial numismatic celebration. Although the exhibit 
was planned before his death in February 1976, it 
became a memorial to him as one of the all-time great 
numismatists. (You may be sure I added my small 
journalistic voice in favor of the Eliasberg collection 
when a suitable Bicentennial exhibit was being ex- 
plored by Mint officials.) 


Louis Eliasberg, Sr., would have taken delight in 
knowing that millions saw his collection at the Phila- 
delphia Mint, and that many coin clubs held their 
meetings there so they could feast their eyes on the 
remarkable one-of-a-kind exhibit. It was so popu- 
lar, his family who presided over the official open- 
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The Eliasberg Collection on display in the Baltimore National Bank, April 1951, with its owner in the foreground. 
Doris Everding, his long-time secretary who helped in many ways and William T. Bucher, treasurer of Eliasberg 
Brothers, Inc. (PA) are shown in the distance. (Hughes Company photograph) 





y posted . 
rie ie ee cial Everding as 
of great help in tracking down the pieces he needed — 
and keeping records of them. 


He was a prodigious pipe smoker. Most of his 
: pipes had a silver band engraved LEE, his initials. 





4 lives oer" aces echo George re- 
centl ieealied this: 

oe’ Both the Eliasberg and Fuld families were long 

time members of the Suburban Country Club in 

_ Baitimore County from the time when I was a child. 
After age 30, I was elsewhere, but I am certain that 
at least Dick still belongs. In the mid- to late 40s, 
Dick was a fine swimmer of near national quality, 
but in a conversation a few weeks ago, he admitted 
that he hasn’t swam since college (around 1954). He 
still holds many club records, while the best I could 
do was third. 












Lou Senior was a fine friend and collector, really 
enjoyed his coins, and was a great asset to the hobby. 


Harry Forman Remembers 
Harry J. Forman, the well-known Philadelphia 
rare coin dealer shared recollections of Louis E. 
Eliasberg, Sr., for the present volume: 


Besides his major status in finance, Louis Senior 
was an excellent bridge player and even played du- 
plicate occasionally at the Maryland unit of the 
ACBL. 


I first got to see Lou’s coin collection when I was 
about 15. He had heard I was a serious young col- 
lector and offered to show me his coin acquisitions. 
‘They were housed in an extra large vault (full!!!) in 
the Maryland National Bank’s central office. I recall 
seeing his remarkable United States coins as well as 
his set of Mint medals in gold, depicting Lincoln, 
including a gold Indian peace medal (Prucha 61A). 


As I recall it was at the Adolphe Menjou Collec- 
tion auction where Lou obtained the 1853-O with- 
out-arrows half dollar and where the 1873-CC dime 
without-arrows was also offered. The story of this 
acquisition was told to me by Lou Senior himself. 
He attended the sale in person, and most people in 
the audience knew he needed these two coins to 
“complete” the collection. When he started to bid 
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Over a period of time I got to know Lou Eliasberg 
very well. We frequently had lunch together in Bal- 
timore and discussed his outstanding collection. I 
recall discussing his collection also at his home in 
Fort Lauderdale. Lou had a hobby of raising orchids 
in Florida, and he gave me a couple that he bred to 
take home. 

I recall taking him to lunch during the Florida 
United Numismatists convention around 1972, and 
after lunch walking around the bourse floor with him. 
Only a few people such as Art Kagin, Abe Kosoff, 
and John Ford recognized him as he seemed to keep 
a low profile. He mentioned that people wrote to 
him all the time offering to sell him their coin col- 
lections, and usually he referred them to dealers he 
knew in their area. All in all he was one of the most 
brilliant men I have ever met. I’ll never forget this 
bit of wisdom he taught me: Without gold backing, 
you must have inflation. The rate of inflation is de- 
termined by the people in power in Washington, DC. 
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_ Accolades 
Proud of his accomplishment, Louis E. 
Eliasberg, Sr., saved favorite examples from 
among hundreds of clippings and news articles 
which appeared concerning his collection over the 
years including features in Life, Look, and Time 
magazines. 


The Guinness Book of World Records noted that 
“the only complete collection of United States 
coins, owned by Louis E. Eliasberg of Baltimore, 
includes the unique 1870 $3 gold piece with a San 
Francisco mintmark.” 


In his book Facts and Fictions About Coins, Leon 
T. Lindheim noted that “in 1951 the numismatic 
world was astonished to hear that a complete col- 
lection of United States coins had been as- 
sembled. The possessor of this fabulous collec- 
tion is a Baltimore financier named Louis E. 
Eliasberg. Except for minor die varieties it is con- 
sidered complete.” 


The Associated Press observed that the 
Eliasberg Collection was more extensive that that 
of the Mint itself: “Collector king outshines 
Mint—has complete collection of United States 
coins from 1792.” 


Stuart Mosher, former curator of the National 
Numismatic Collection at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, wrote to say: 


“Your collection is, I believe, the most exten- 
sive of any that has ever been formed and cer- 
tainly it has no equal when it comes to United 
States mintmarks. You are to be congratulated on 
building this remarkable collection.” 


Dealers were also lavish in their praise of the 





accomplishment. B. Max Mehl, who was 
America’s most prominent numismatic personal- 
ity at the time, noted: 


You have really done a remarkable job in bring- 
ing together the most complete collection of 
United States coins that has ever been formed in 
the country. This is quite an achievement; you 
should be proud of it. I know that I am very proud 
of the modest part that I have had in supplying 
some of the rarities. 


Morton Stack sent his congratulations and pre- 
sented a plaque. Abe Kosoff and Abner Kreisberg 
of the Numismatic Gallery likewise presented an 
award inscribed, “In recognition of his unique 
achievement in assembling the world’s greatest 
collection of United States coins.” The wording 
on the latter indicates that in the eyes of Kosoff 
and Kreisberg the crown had passed from F.C.C. 
Boyd to Eliasberg, the Boyd Collection having 
earlier been described by these two men as “the 
world’s greatest.” 


The Collection on Exhibit 


During National Coin Week in early 1951 the 
Eliasberg Collection went on display at the Balti- 
more National Bank. In the foreword to the pam- 
phlet produced by the bank appeared the follow- 
ing: 

The Baltimore National Bank is proud to present 
this unique exhibition of coins of the United States 
and other countries. 

Sixty years went into making this United States 
collection, which is the greatest of its kind in the 
world. Among numismatists it 1s regarded as the most 


complete aggregate of United States coins ever as- 
sembled. On exhibition also are specimens from 
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Louis E.. Ehasberg, Sr. — King of Coins 





Cover of the 24-page booklet, An Exhibit of the World’s Foremost Collection of United 
States Coins, distributed at the collection display at the State-Planters Bank of Com- 


merce and Trusts, January 13-24, 1958. The guide illustrated and described many 
rarities and favorite coins. 












-d experi 
ing the last | aces decades... 


Many ANA members journeyed from ee away 
places to see this monumental exhibit, and we 
believe that each and every one of them would 
echo the words of M. Vernon Sheldon, president 
of the ANA, when he concisely stated, “This is 
numismatic history.” 


In connection with the exhibit the American 
Numismatic Association sent the following letter 
which Mr. Eliasberg especially prized: 

The report of the Awards Committee has pro- 
vided the pleasure to write this letter that will bring 
you the announcement that the Awards Committee 
has arranged a special award for your meritorious and 
unusual exhibit and the embellishment thereof by 
a brochure in the 1951 National Coin Week partici- 
pation. This award has the approval of the Board in 
that your offering to this year’s National Coin Week 
was unique and has seta classic example in the field 
of United States numismatics. For this outstanding 
numismatic effort and for your distinction that you 
have earned, the officers of the American Numis- 
matic Association, together with the National Coin 
Week Committee, congratulate you. 

Atthe time most of the date and mintmark sets 
in the Eliasberg Collection were mounted in Na- 
tional (Raymond) type cardboard pages with ac- 
etate slides, these being put behind glass in 
wooden frames. In turn, the frames were hinged 
vertically on one end to central posts, permitting 
viewers to flip through the frames to see the coins. 
Some coins were mounted in custom plastic hold- 
ers, rather than cardboard. Later, the entire dis- 
play would be transferred from cardboard to plas- 
tic holders within special frames. 


Continuing Exhibitions 
From the memorable 1951 display through its 
final exhibition, the latter taking place at the Phila- 
delphia Mint in 1976-1977, the incomparable 
Eliasberg Collection was on view nearly a dozen 
times. 


A brochure titled “An Exhibition of the World’s 
Foremost Collection of United States Coins” was 
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as well as some. pieces not necessarily great rari- 
ties, but with great historical interest (the 1652 
Massachusetts Pine Tree shilling is an example). 
The catalogue noted: “Due to the magnitude of 
this collection, only a few of the rarities from 
among United States coins and those from other 


countries have been photographed and are here 
described.” 


As it is reflective of some of the owner’s favor- 
ite coins, a list of the specific United States pieces 
highlighted in the brochure is given below: 

(1652) Undated NE (New England) silver shil- 
ling. 

1652 Massachusetts Pine ‘Tree shilling. 

1659 Lord Baltimore, Maryland silver sixpence. 

1796 Half cent, variety without pole to liberty cap. 

1793 Cent, Liberty Cap variety. 

1873 Two-cent piece. 

1855 Silver three-cent piece. 


1913 Liberty Head nickel. Finest of only five 
known. 


1873-CC Liberty Seated dime without arrows at 
the date. Unique. 


1894-S Barber design dime. 
1876-CC Twenty-cent piece. 
1827 Quarter dollar. Original. 
1838-O Half dollar. 


1853-O Liberty Seated half dollar without arrows 
or rays. One of three known. 


1804 Silver dollar. Class I. The most famous speci- 
men of this rarity. 


1885 Trade dollar. Finest of only five known. 

1861-D $1 gold. 

1841 $2.50 gold. 

1870-S $3 gold. Unique. 

1879 $4 gold “stella.” Coiled Hair design. 

1822 $5 gold. Only specimen in private hands. 

MCMVII (1907) $20 gold. Extremely High Re- 
lief. 

1851 $50 gold. Augustus Humbert, San Francisco. 

1855 $50 gold. Kellogg & Co., San Francisco. 

$16 gold ingot, Moffat & Co., San Francisco. 
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Louis E. Ehiasberg, Sr. — King of Coins 


IETY OF 1795 SILVER DOLLAR 
reen, New York City 


s discovery was 
ator of aie “B13” (December 
. B-5 but A shige the fourth 


Obverse. Bolender 7. Perfect die. 


Reverse. New. Two leaves under wing, not three—unlike B-7. Eight 
berries on left branch, eleven on right. No outer berry under A in STATES. 
An outer berry is under right part of E in UNITED. A M E very widely 
spaced, with a leaf point between the A M. Two berries directly opposite 
each other on right branch and directly under center of left foot of first A 
in AMERICA. A leaf point at I in AMERICA almost touches right foot and 
points above it. Right stem does not reach knot, appearing instead to emanate 
from ribbon. Every single feature mentioned is diagnostic for this, the most 
remarkable of the 1795 reverses. Perfect die. 


At present only one impression known, and this unique example is from 
the John H. Clapp and George H. Earle collections. At the Earle sale this 
piece brought $10.50. The defects on reverse are adjustment marks, doné at— 
the Mint before striking to reduce the planchet to correct weight. Photograph 
courtesy of Mr. Eliasberg. 
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Walter Breen’s description of a new variety of 1795 silver dollar. He discovered this 
rarity while examining the Eliasberg Collection. (The Numismatist, July 1953, p. 706) 





Folks in Richmond had the pleasure of viewing 
the Louis Eliasberg collection of coins, U.S., foreign, 
and ancient.... The collection was open to the pub- 
lic during regular banking hours and on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. Miss Doris Everding of Balti- 
more acted as the charming hostess, as she has done 
so capably in the six previous showings of this virtu- 
ally complete collection. Collectors within a radius 
of 100 miles around Richmond brought friends and 
family to see the display. 


The Smithsonian and the Mint 


In 1952, portions of the Eliasberg Collection 
were exhibited in New York for a week in Au- 
gust. In 1953 the venue was Dallas at the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association’s annual summer 
convention, where it attracted wide attention and 
received a resolution of thanks from the ANA 
Board of Governors.! At the 1956 ANA conven- 
tion in Chicago the collection was on exhibit in 
the same city at the Northern Trust Company, 
with the showing reserved exclusively for ANA 
members during the period of the gathering. 
Later, it was opened to the general public.’ 


In 1960 Mr. Eliasberg’s coins were placed on 
exhibition at the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, D.C., under the watchful eye of Dr. 
Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli, curator of the numis- 
matic division. In a later letter to Mr. Eliasberg 
dated September 30, 1960, Dr. Clain-Stefanelli 
related: 


I have frequent inquiries about your collection, 
and numerous visitors expressed regret that your 
collection is not on display anymore at our museum. 


It is certainly gratifying to know that the special 
display created and still creates so much interest... 
We’ve appreciated having your splendid collection 
at our museum. 

When the collection was shown at the 
Smithsonian Institution, from May 1, 1960, until 
August 31 of the same year, a period of only four 
months, over 1,500,000 people saw the coins, a 
remarkable testimony to the appeal rare coins 
' The Numismatist, report of August convention, October 1953. 


> The Numismatist, report of August convention, October 1956. 
3 Account in The Numismarist, November 1961. 


The Personal Touch 


Although his business activities with The Fi- 
nance Company of America required much atten- 
tion, Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., always took the time 
to answer letters and inquiries about rare coins. 


During one of my visits to Baltimore he showed 
me a file of correspondence from various people 
who had read in the popular press about his col- 
lection. One was from a lady who wrote in the 
1950s to say she had a Liberty Head nickel of a 
common date, apparently a worn specimen of a 
coin scarcely worth more than face value. 


“What did you do with the letter?” I asked. 


“T answered it personally and told her it had no 
premium value.” 


I was quite impressed that this leading figure 
in the banking world would take the time to re- 
spond. But, that was Louis E. Eliasberg’s way of 
doing things. 


Research 


In the 1950s Louis E. Eliasberg allowed the 
young Walter Breen, at one time a student at The 
Johns Hopkins University and who was later con- 
nected with The New Netherlands Coin Com- 
pany, to examine his collection in detail and make 
notes. Soon thereafter, Breen’s work found its way 
into print, as in the article, “A New Variety of the 
1795 Silver Dollar,” published in The Numisma- 
tist, July 1953, and which described an Eliasberg 
Collection coin combining Bolender’s Flowing 
Hair obverse die 7 with a hitherto unpublished 
reverse die. 

Breen visited the Garrett Collection owned by 
The Johns Hopkins University in the same town 
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Life Magazine 


The April 27, 1953, issue of Life magazine, ar- 
guably America’s most popular weekly at the time, 
pictured on its cover an official coronation por- 
trait of England’s Queen Elizabeth, perhaps a fit- 
ting introduction and counterpoint to the “king” 


of American coin collectors and the royal display 


of numismatic rarities highlighted in color illus- 
trations in an unrelated article within titled “Gems 
From the Greatest Collection of U.S. Coins.” 


The text, headed by the caption, “A Quiet 


Collector,” noted that Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., “be- 
gan collecting coins as a hobby in 1925, and as his 
business fortunes prospered, he spent more and 
more money tracking down the choicest speci- 


mens.” 


After a time, he “finally became undis- 


puted king of the 25,000 numismatists in the U.S.” 


Further, “He gives an affectionate response to 
questions about the worth of his coins. ‘It’s like 
your wife and children,’ he says. “They’re price- 
less. You don’t put a set value on them.’” 


Illustrated were the following coins (numbered 
here as they were in the magazine article; descrip- 
tions are new):! 


American Issues: 


Diverse designs including great rarities. 
1. (1652) Massachusetts “NE” (New England) 


silver shilling. 


1 : . “ ” ’ . 
Numismatic rather than “popular” descriptions. 


~ Perhaps selected in error; the 1853-O half dollar without arrows and rays in the Eliasberg Collection is a great rarity; only three are known. The 1853-O with 


arrows and rays is attractive, but not rare. 
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16. 1870-S $3 gold. Unique. 
17. 1873-CC 10¢ without arrows at date. Unique. 


18. 1851 $50 gold. Augustus Humbert, U.S. 
Assayer of Gold, San Francisco. - 


19. 1860 $20 gold. Clark, Gruber & Co., Denver. 
Pikes Peak motif on obverse. 


20. 1851 $5 gold. Shultz & Co., San Francisco. 
21. 1849 $10 gold. Miners Bank, San Francisco. 


22. 1849 $5 gold. Norris, Gregg & Norris, San 
Francisco. 


23. 1855 $50 gold. Kellogg & Co., San Francisco. 


24. 1849 $20 gold. Mormon coinage, Salt Lake 
City. 
25. 1851 $10 gold. Baldwin & Co., San Francisco. 


26. 1849 $16 gold ingot. Moffat & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 


27. 1793 large cent. Liberty Cap. Sheldon-13. 
28. 1802 half dime. 

29. 1796 half cent, no pole to cap. 
30. 1792 half disme, silver. 

31. 1856 Flying Eagle cent. 

32. 1838-O half dollar. 

33. 1894-S dime. 

34. 1873 two-cent piece. 

35. 1913 Liberty Head nickel. 
36. 1885 trade dollar. 

37. 1827 quarter dollar, original. 


38. 1861 Confederate States of America cent, gold 
restrike. 


39. 1861 Confederate States of America cent, sil- 
ver restrike. 
40. 1853-O half dollar with arrows and rays.’ 
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Sharing the Collection 
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UNIQUE COINS. 





Life magazine, April 27, 1953, printed a multiple-page color spread on gems ees anes 
from the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection. This article brought about 7,000 OF MOLOTOV, VISHIKSKY 


letters from readers. 


20 CENTS 


APRIL 27, 1953 
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58. 1922 50¢. Grant with star commemarative. 


59. 1928 50¢. Hawaiian Sesquicentennial com- 
memorative. 


60. 1937-D 50¢. Boone commemorative. 


61. 1915-S $50 gold, round. Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. 


World Gold Coins 


‘These gold issues were selected more for their 
ee, x 2 Sela ne 
striking beauty” than for their rarity; in addition a 
rarc platinum coin was shown. 


1. Egypt. Circa 163 B.C. octadrachm. 
. Turkey. 1876 5 pounds. 
. Honduras. 1889 10 pesos. 
. Argentina. 1842 8 escudos (“doubloon”). 


. Hungary. 1896 10 ducats. 
. France. 1855 100 francs. 
. Italy. 1883 100 lire. 
9. China. 1923 dollar, special gold striking. 


2 
3 
4 
5. Russia. 1837 platinum 12 roubles. 
6 
7 
8 


10. Mexico. 1712 8 escudos, “cob” type. 
11. South Peru. 1838 8 escudos. 

12. England. 1706 5 guineas. 

13. England. 1825 5 guineas. 

14. Ecuador. 1840 8 escudos. 

15. Grenada. 1770 half dobra. 

16. Venice. Circa 1762-1778 50 ducats. 
17. ‘Iransylvania. 1670 10 ducats. 

18. Bolivia. 1809 8 escudos. 
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and (inadvertent) publicist during the 1950s. He 
approached numismatics with enthusiasm, en- 
joyed coins and his coin friends, and always had a 
positive outlook. - 


New Netherlands Coin Company 


On June 12 and 13, 1957, Mr. Eliasberg sold 
many duplicates in the New Netherlands Coin 
Company’s 49th Sale catalogued by John J. Ford, 
Jr., and Walter Breen. The New Netherlands of- 
fice was located on the fourth floor at 1 West 47th 
Street at the corner of Fifth Avenue in New York 
City. The sale itself was held in the penthouse of 
the Hotel New Weston, Madison Avenue at 50th 
Street, and was the venue of other notable New 
Netherlands auctions of the decade. The room 
offered cozy surroundings, and nearby was a bar 
where bidders could take a “break” (during one 
notable sale—not this one—a bidder from Penn- 
sylvania misplaced a $500 bill after showing it to 
the bartender). 


The Eliasberg Sale was well attended. I recall 
sitting near James Ross, of Scranton, Pennsylva- 
nia, who had come to bid on some of the gold and 
to watch the goings-on, for he already had a great 
gold collection. Many other familiar faces were 
there as well. Don D’Amato, the florid-faced auc- 
tioneer, knew all of the bidders by name and 
played fair with all contenders fora given lot. If I 
recall correctly, some of the earlier (before 
Eliasberg in 1957) New Netherlands auctions 
were called by O. Rundle Gilbert, an auctioneer 


1 iyyis. ‘ : . com ; 4 , “ . 
lhis is captioned 1877 in the article, but may be the rare 1876-CC (the reverse is shown, and the illustration is not sharp enough to discern whether or not there 


isa CC mintmark). 
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was normal procedure after a New 

lands sale for John Ford to take a bunch 

dealer friends for a late dinner at Mama Leone’s- 
restaurant, where all of us would rehash the sale, — 
“talk coins,” and share news about dealers who | 
weren’t there. John would insist that for starters” 
everyone should order the house antipasto, 
which came with a block of Swiss cheese that 
must have weighed a pound. The maitre’d at 
Leone’s was a jolly man who, upon request from 
John, would bring out from some back room a 
photograph of the restaurateur snapped with 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower during a ca- 
tered meal at Gettysburg.' A lot of good times 
were had by all. Then as now, there is a good 
feeling of camaraderie among 99% of those in 
the coin trade. 


In the Eliasberg offering of duplicates by New 
Netherlands there were coins in many series, some 
recycled from the “H.R. Lee” sale of 1947, oth- 
ers new to the market. The reader of the cata- 
logue had no way of knowing which were ex 
Eliasberg and which were from other sources, 
except for some of the rarities (the 1819 $5 with 
5D over 50 on reverse is an example) given 
Eliasberg pedigrees. 


In addition to scattered scarce and rare coins, 
there were many “ordinary” pieces in lesser 
grades. At the time New Netherlands Coin Com- 
pany catalogues reflected the leading edge of 
numismatic research and writing. This had its 
beginning in 1952 when John J. Ford, Jr., cata- 
logued the United States coin section of the 
American Numismatic Association convention 
sale held that year in New York City. Ford, one 
of the most dedicated historians and numismatic 
students the hobby would ever see, was one of 
those rare dealer types who not only appreciated 
the market value of a coin but, often more im- 
portant, appreciated its history, romance, and 
other characteristics. The 1952 Ford effort saw 
even coins of average value receive multi-sen- 
tence descriptions complete with interesting 


' Walter Breen rarely attended the sales he helped catalogue, but Charles Wormser was always on the scene helping with bidder accounts. Neither 


went to the late-night dinners with John and his dealer friends. 


2 “Phis recollection is from a conversation between the author and John J. Ford, Jr., in connection with 


dly recall @ 


erlands represented numismatics as it should be. 
Over the years I had many fine times at New 
Netherlands sales and also behind the scenes in 
John Ford’s private office, where like as not he 
would give me first chance at an item, and a con- 
vincing sales talk if he knew more about a coin 
than I did (which was often the case). 


While John Ford was cataloguing the Eliasberg 
consignment in 1957, Mr. Eliasberg visited the 
New Netherlands offices. Looking over John’s 
shoulder, he said something to this effect: “Young 
man, I bought that coin as Extremely Fine. Why 
are you calling it just Very Fine?” 

John countered, “Because it is Very Fine. Be- 
sides, I grade conservatively.” 


John’s partner, Charles M. Wormser, who was 
much more formal and who conducted the busi- 
ness (rather than the numismatic) half of the part- 
nership, watched with trepidation, as arguing with 
a consignor is something that auctioneers normally 
don’t do. Simply stated, it isn’t good business. 
Things didn’t get better when John brashly went 
on to say to Louis Eliasberg that as the Baltimore 
collector picked New Netherlands to do the job, 
he should keep his hands off and let John cata- 
logue the coins as he saw fit. 


Not to worry. When the sale took place there 
was widespread enthusiasm among bidders, many 
records were set, and Louis Eliasberg was abso- 
lutely delighted. His coins brought far better 
prices than he had ever hoped for! 


“He wrote us a wonderful letter about the job 
we did for him, and said we could show it to po- 
tential consignors. We ran the letter as part of our 
advertisements in 7ze Numismazist for a long time 
afterward,” John Ford later recalled.’ 


person ever 


the preparation of this book, December 12, 1995. 
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Of ‘course, ne often tends to Bnei rT oe 
"sures and forget the problems. For me, New Neth- 
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TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
Wed. Eve... June 12. 1957 
Thurs. Eve... June 13, 1957 
IN THE “PENTHOUSE” OF 
The Hotel New Weston 
Madison Ave. & 50th St. 
New York City. N.Y. 
Sale Conducted by 


NEW NETHERLANDS COIN COMPANY, INC. 


T WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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New Netherlands Coin Company catalogue offering at auction duplicates from the 
Louis Eliasberg Collection, June 1957. The sale attracted wide attention and set nu- 
merous price records and resulted in the consignor sending an enthusiastic testimo- 
nial letter to New Netherlands. 
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Critiquing the Competition 

John Ford enjoyed playing one-upmanship 
with certain other dealers and firms, and it was 
always a delight to him to infer that a New Neth- 
erlands description was, somehow, more authori- 
tative and accurate than could be found in com- 
petitors’ printed material, which, indeed, it often 
was. It was pointed out that a previous cataloguer 
of the aforementioned 1819 $5 variety suggested 
that only ‘wo were known. However, John J. Ford, 
Jr., listed four specimens known to exist. It was 
like John to stay up all night looking through old 
Chapman brothers, Lyman Low, and other auc- 
tion catalogues to track down a pedigree or, bet- 
ter yet, to prove a point. 


In the same 1957 auction, when describing an 
1879 $10, Lot 269, as “better than VF,” the cata- 
loguer stated it was “similar to the Melish coin 
[recently sold by competitor Abe Kosoff] overes- 
timated at $47.50.” 


An 1858-O $10 was called Very Fine. A refer- 
ence was made to another 1858-O offered earlier 
by another competitor: “The Davis-Graves speci- 
men, in our eyes only Fine (although called VF), 
sold for $90 over three years ago.” 


An 1894 $20, Lot 161, was called “Close to 
Extremely Fine” and “ex friend Mehl, as ‘About 
Uncirculated.” As if to reinforce the point, Lot 
167, an 1896-S $20, was described as Extremely 
Fine “from Mehl as AU.” 


Of course, “ex friend” meant “from my friend” 
rather than “former friend”! Mehl was a genial 
person, a true nice guy, and comments such as 
these were shed like drops of water from a duck’s 
back. Mehl absolutely refused to argue with his 
competitors or criticize the works of others. If he 
couldn’t say something nice, he remained silent. 


What often happened—and this is not in refer- 
ence to Eliasberg Collection duplicates, but to 
consignments of that era in general—is that if B. 
Max Mehl called a coin “AU” and sold it to a cus- 
tomer for $100, a New Netherlands catalogue 
might later describe it as EF, but it would still sell 
for $100 or even more. Thus, consignors viewing 
their coin descriptions might frown, but once they 
received their settlement checks they were happy. 


A Famous Cent is Offered 


The 1957 New Netherlands catalogue of the 
Eliasberg Collection duplicates contained on its 
inside front cover a statement of the firm’s busi- 
ness policy, or at least what it hoped to achieve. 
In part: 


It is our feeling that the more a customer knows 
about an item, the more intelligently he will bid. 
Invariably, the well-informed customer is glad to pay 
what a lot is really worth, this being the end result 
our consignors wish us to strive for.... 


Then was posed a rhetorical question with its 
answer: 


Why don’t your catalogues dispense with lengthy 
(and expensive) descriptions, and substitute esti- 
mated valuations for each lot? Wouldn’t this be easier 
and sell coins just as successfully? 


[Answer:] The end result might be the same, but 
printed or verbal “touting” via estimates without 
supporting technical material is hardly logical and 
to the neophyte, misleading.... 


As we have long said, “a well informed cus- 
tomer is our best customer.” Misinformation, the 
lack of concrete data, and a hazy knowledge of 
numismatics generally, is bad not only for us, but 
for everyone connected with our hobby and the 
affiliated business. Authoritative facts, scientifi- 
cally collected and properly presented, can not 
only make numismatics more interesting and prof- 
itable, but will drive out any rascals who might 
infiltrate the commercial end of our avocation. 


Also, the dissemination of information as we 
come across it, provokes discussion, the acquisi- 
tion of a balanced library, and finally makes for a 
more selective and careful collector who is most 
likely to stay longer with numismatics, put more 
into, and receive more from the hobby. We pre- 
fer, in fact almost insist, on doing business with 
peaple who know what they want, why they want 
it, and what they should pay for it. 


Notwithstanding the foregoing, various “ras- 
cals” continued in the coin business as competi- 
tors, although without a doubt New Netherlands 
skimmed much of the cream of the trade with 
advanced collectors and knowledgeable buyers. 


The following letter from John J. Ford, aie 
epitomizes the firm’s way of making a sale: 


February 17, 1953 


Mr. Louis Eliasberg 
Munsey Building 

P.O. Box 508 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


My dear Mr. Eliasberg: 

We have recently had the opportunity of looking 
at a list which furnished information on the coins 
required to complete your collection. Mr. Breen has 
told us that... you would be interested in the famous 
“Abbey” 1799 large cent which we are in a position 
to offer you at this time. 


This particular coin is the fourth best specimen 
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8. E. Harrison Sanford coll., No. 260, 1874, 
—- $67.50. Plate. 


-9. Richard B. Winsor coll., No. 195, 1895, $125. 
Plate. 


10. George H. Earle coll., No. 3415, 1912. $95. 


Plate. 
11. Bought by a dealer at the above sale and sold 
to Bement for $200. 


12. Clarence S. Bement coll., No. 308, 1916, 
$160, where erroneous pedigree was given, 
but the cent was correctly identified as the 
Abbey coin. Plate. 

13. Fred E. Joy coll. Sold privately before the 
auction by Mehl, to Col. Green. 


14. Col. E.H.R. Green. 

15. B.G. Johnson, with the Green estate. 

16. Stack. 

17. Oscar J. Pearl. Fixed price list by Kosoff, at 
$900. Plate. 

18. A. Kosoff, in the distribution of the remain- 
ing Pearl material. 

19. Bought from Kosoff by Max Kaplan, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

20. C. Douglas Smith, of Brooklyn, N.Y., ex 
Kaplan, for approximately $850. 


21. Resold by Smith to present owner for over 
that figure, on his purchase of the Downing 
1799 for $875, which coin is hardly as sharp 
but is without nicks. 


22. Present owner Thomas P. Warfield, 19 South 
St., Baltimore. 


‘The pedigree is continuous since Lightbody, as 


each successive name was the buyer at the previous 
auction or private sale. This cent is the most famous 
1799 in existence, and (with the exception of your 
Liberty Cap 1793) probably the most famous of all 


a 
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Eliasberg, Sr., an astute collector, he was also an : 


outstanding businessman and a leader in the bank- 

ing profession. He was a member of a group of 
businessmen who bought the St. Louis Browns 
in 1954 and moved the franchise to his home town 
where the team became the Baltimore Orioles. 
They went on, of course, to become one of the 
finest teams in baseball. 


Although Mr. Eliasberg’s rare coin collection 
was a meaningful accomplishment to him, he also 
enjoyed golf and bridge in his spare time and 
achieved excellence in both areas. His other son, 
Louis, Jr., related that his father once took a cruise 
sponsored by Charles Goren, the bridge master, 
just so he could play bridge.! A rather shy and reti- 
cent man who shunned personal publicity (al- 
though he was always willing to share his numis- 
matic enthusiasm), Mr. Eliasberg was also an 
orchidist and had over 700 plants in Florida at his 
Ft. Lauderdale home. He collected different spe- 
cies and varieties of orchids with the same inten- 
sity that he collected coins.” 


Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., was also a collector of 
stories and anecdotes. No doubt his appreciation 
of many coins in his collection was enhanced by 
the memories, tales, and romantic accounts at- 
tached to them. 


Look Magazine 


“Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., buys money for the 
love of its beauty, and because he thinks coins are 


' 1982 conversation with Dr. Richard A. Bagg, who did research for the author for the 1982 draft of the present manuscript. 
* Interestingly, DeWitt S. Smith, one of America’s leading collectors at the turn of the twentieth century, had a passion for orchids and was said to have America’s 
finest private collection of them. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY Bot LERNER 
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Look magazine, December 29, 1964, featured outstanding specimens from YANKEES 


: : FIRED BERRA 
the Eliasberg Collection. Over the years dozens of magazines and news- 
paper articles showcased the only complete collection of United States 
coins ever formed. 
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pitcs of 1879 and 1880 $4 gold stellas, 
a set of 191. 5-S Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position coins, the unique 1870-S $3 gold piece, 
and the 1804 silver dollar. Another picture showed 
Louis E. Eliasberg standing near one of “seven 
large trunks at the bottom of a Baltimore bank 
vault,” surrounded by panels displaying his prizes. 





In later years Mr. Eliasberg kept aware of mar- 
ket trends and from time to time penned his ob- 
servations to various dealers and collectors. In 
1972, after having been told by Hans M.F. 
Schulman that the coming years of 1973 and 1974 
would see top prices for coins, he wrote: 

It is my opinion that the more large collections 


that are broken up, the greater the value of the re- 
maining large collections that are intact. 


A Visit to Baltimore 


In 1975 the author (Q. David Bowers) received 
an urgent telephone call from Mr. Eliasberg re- 
questing him to come as his guest to Baltimore to 
discuss an evaluation and appraisal of the collec- 
tion. This set the stage for two visits during which 
times specimens were examined in detail and 
opinions were given concerning market value and 
other aspects. Mr. Eliasberg knew from memory 
the provenance of most of his important rarities 
and, like as not, fora given piece he could relate a 
brief biography of the person or firm from which 
he acquired it. 


Like many advanced numismatists, he enjoyed 
recounting his collecting experiences. The most 
unfavorable situation in his memory was the pre- 
viously-mentioned deliberate bidding up of the 
1873-CC without-arrows dime at the Adolphe 
Menjou sale by Sol Kaplan and Jim Kelly. ‘These 
two had formed a pact to bid up the coin and buy 
it for their own account—not for general stock or 
for a designated client as might usually be the case 
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anced by hundreds of interesting anecdotes, sto- 


ries, and recollections involving other coins. For 
the present writer, the first week spent with Mr. 
Eliasberg and his coins was an experience that will 
never be forgotten. 


Although Mr. Eliasberg had much experience 
and a virtually total recall of the coins in his col- 
lection, he felt that I could fill in with a few tech- 
nical commentaries and discuss market conditions 
during our 1975 visits. A typical inquiry went 
something like this: 


“Here are my 1861 Confederate restrike cents. 
What can you tell me about them? Have you ever 
seen another gold one? Is there much of a demand 
for these?” 


Or, 


“T really like my 1885 trade dollar. In fact, it is 
one of my favorite coins, but as very few have ever 
been sold, it hasn’t received as much publicity as 
the 1804 dollar. What do you think it is worth? 
Also, what about the 1884?” 


I remember looking long and hard at the 1884 
and 1885 trade dollars in his collection, as these 
two rarities have always been among my very fa- 
vorites. Many years ago in Fort Worth, Texas, 
Amon Carter was showing me around the vault 
next to his office and said that if I were interested, 
perhaps he might sell a few things even includ- 
ing his 1822 half eagle bought by his father from 
the Dunham Collection and which he valued at 
about $60,000 (if memory serves). I eyed his 1884 
and 1885 trade dollars instead, and said that these 
were my favorites, and what did he want for them. 
However, he prized his silver dollars (and trade 
dollars) the most, and they were not for sale at 
any price. 

Louis Eliasberg particularly enjoyed discuss- 
ing American financial history with me. “Most 
coin dealers don’t know anything about money,” 
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he said. “The just know about coins.” I daresay 
that given the proverbial soapbox, Louis Eliasberg 
could have regaled listeners with several hours of 
authoritative and interesting commentary on mon- 
etary history without using notes. 


He was a very perceptive, intelligent numis- 
matist with especially far-ranging interests. 
Doubtless, if I had spent a few additional days 
with him, equipped with a tape recorder, a lot of 
interesting stories could have been preserved for 
posterity. 


Baltimore Greats 

Over the years Baltimore has been the home 
of many great numismatists, including Robert 
Gilmor (pioneer American collector with a great 
cabinet of rarities),! Col. Mendes I. Cohen, Dr. 
George Massamore, Waldo C. Newcomer, Frank 
Duffield (editor of The Numismatist for many 
years), the Garrett family (T. Harrison and his sons 
Robert and John W.), and, in more recent times, 
Thomas P. Warfield (collector and professional 
numismatist who handled many rarities) and the 
expert father-and-son numismatic research team, 
Melvin and Dr. George Fuld. In fact, for a city of 
its size, Baltimore seems to have had a monopoly 
on great collectors. 


Two of Louis E. Eliasberg’s most famous gold 
coin rarities were owned by two famous Baltimore 
numismatists who preceded him, Col. Mendes I. 
Cohen and Waldo C. Newcomer, and numerous 
other Eliasberg coins had Baltimore pedigrees as 
well. 


Col. Cohen, whose collection was sold at auc- 
tion in 1875, had virtually a complete set of quar- 
ter eagles, half eagles, and eagles from 1794 to 
1834. The only piece he was lacking was the 1822 
half eagle. From today’s vantage point, the high- 
light of the coin collection was the fabulous 1825/ 
4 half eagle, by far the finer of just two specimens 
known. The same later went into the Eliasberg 
Collection and ranked second only to the 1822 in 
terms of desirability within the $5 denomination. 


Waldo C. Newcomer had an exceedingly im- 
portant collection which included the unique 
1870-S $3 eventually later acquired by Mr. 
Eliasberg. Most of his coins were sold at private 
treaty via B. Max Mehl in the early 1930s. Unfor- 
tunately for present-day numismatic scholars, no 
printed catalogue of the Newcomer cabinet was 
ever prepared. 


Gilmor was “discovered” by numismatic scholar Dr. Joel Orosz, who has written about him in The 


Evergreen House 


In autumn 1975, Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., con- 
sented to give a talk to numismatists and others 
assembled at the ancestral Garrett home in Balti- 
more, Evergreen House on North Charles Street, 
where many numismatic treasures were once 
stored and displayed. T. Harrison Garrett and 
Ambassador John Work Garrett and their families 
had trod these halls and had spent countless hours 
enjoying rare books, prints (including an elephant 
folio set of Audubon’s Birds), and coins. 


The date was November 9, 1975, and the talk 
was titled “Why, When, and How I Assembled 
the Most Complete Collection of United States 
Coins.” Excerpts follow below and in the next 
chapter: 

If you are a numismatist or coin collector, | hope 


you will derive the degree of pleasure and happi- 
ness I have in assembling my collection. 


In making your purchases you should buy them 
through reputable dealers. If you invest any signifi- 
cant portion of your assets in rare coins, be sure that 
you are thoroughly familiar with all aspects of such 
an operation. 


It can be seen by his comments that he was 
always willing to share his insights with begin- 


ning as well as advanced numismatists. Another 
comment made during the talk is significant: 


The profitability of collecting coins can be 
measured in part by my own experience.... Based 
on our recent appraisal [1975] I find that I have 
averaged a minimum return of over 119 percenta 
year on the original cost. 


This statement dramatically emphasizes that a 
true collector like Louis E. Eliasberg, who intel- 
ligently assembles a collection over a long period 
of time, virtually always realizes a tremendous 
profit on the sale of his collection. 


When he appeared at the Evergreen House Mr. 
Eliasberg was 79 years of age, a prominent busi- 
nessman well-respected by his peers and the com- 
munity, and the greatest coin collector of our gen- 
eration. He spoke as an economic historian with a 
knowledge of numismatics. 


He noted that “engraved on the face of the coins 
of the world is a panorama of man’s history from 
the dim reaches of ancient times right down to the 
present.” A financier by profession, it would have 
been easy for Mr. Eliasberg just to have concen- 
trated on the numbers, the cost of his pieces and 
their subsequent dramatic appreciation in value. 


Numismarist. (n the first half of the nineteenth century, Gilmor 


collected American coins by date sequence and obtained certain needed pieces directly from the Mint. 
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The United States Treasury invites you to view 


The Louis Eliasberg Memorial Exhibition 


of the only complete collection of United States Cains 
with United States Currency, gold coins of the World and odd and curious monies 
at the United States Mint during the American Bicentennial. April 21. 1976 to December 3). 1976 


Fifth Street at Arch Street. Independence Mall. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Invitation issued by the Department of the Treasury to view the Louis Eliasberg Memorial Exhibition at the 
Philadelphia Mint during the Bicentennial year. The showing proved so popular that it was held over for 
several months into the following year, 1977. 
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But, this formed only a small part of the story. The 
artistic value, the historical importance, pedigrees, 
and romantic connections were equally important. 


As a student of monetary history, Mr. Eliasberg 
traced the development of the exchange system 
in America from wampum down to krugerrands 
and other “hard assets” popular in 1975. 


With knowledge of his cabinet, no doubt re- 
flecting upon such prizes as the unique 1873-CC 
without-arrows dime and the 1894-S dime; gem 
Barber silver coins that had come directly from 
the various mints; half dollars highlighted by su- 
perb 1796 and 1797 rarities, the finest known 1817/ 
4, and the ultra-rare 1853-O without arrows and 
rays; the most storied example of the famous 1804 
silver dollar and a gem 1893-S Morgan dollar 
among many other notable rarities; glittering gem 
Proof 1884 and 1885 trade dollars; 1870-S $3 gold; 
half eagles of 1798 (small eagle reverse), 1815, 
1822, 1825/4, 1832 12-Star variety; 1804 Proof 
eagle; the MCMVII Extremely High Relief and 
1927-D double eagles, and other legendary speci- 
mens, he noted that “contrary to the belief of most 
people that coins of aged vintage are the most 
valuable, the most valuable coins actua//y are the 
rare coins of restricted mintage which have been 
found in superb condition.” 


The Role of Gold 


With insight based upon several decades of 
experience, Mr. Eliasberg commented in 1975 
concerning the role of gold: 

The reason that this precious yellow metal is God 
to so many people in various parts of the world to- 
day—and will continue to be—is that there are too 
many governments that are trying to cure their so- 
cial ills with printing press money. Unless some far- 
sighted, unselfish and courageous political forces 
gain the power to stop the printing of this unredeem- 
able currency, many collectors of gold and silver will 
possess the equivalent of hundreds of thousands— 

or even millions—of dollars within the next two de- 

cades. Most politicians haven’t any knowledge of 

the problems of money and are generally more in- 
terested in their personal careers and personal greed 
than in the creation of monetary stability. 

Mr. Eliasberg had the foresight to observe that 
great government deficits would lead to greater 
interest rates. Several years later, during the presi- 
dency of Jimmy Carter, inflation reached unprec- 
edented high levels of modern times, causing 
widespread fears about monetary stability. Those 
who held gold, either as a collection or an invest- 
ment, were to see a tremendous profit. 


' “Bicentennial Exhibit Opens,” Coin World, May S, 1976. 


It is to be remembered that in 1933-1934, while 
others were turning gold coins in to the govern- 
ment, Mr. Eliasberg accelerated his acquisition of 
them. He had a low regard for government repu- 
diation of obligations concerning the yellow metal. 


He went on to relate that the United States had 
brainwashed its citizens by denying them the right 
to own gold for 41 long years—from March 1933 
until December 31, 1974. During this period most 
colleges and universities deleted from their text- 
books all references to gold as a medium of ex- 
change. 


Nor did Mr. Eliasberg think very highly of the 
American government’s policy of taking gold away 
from American citizens when it was valued at $20 
an ounce in 1933 and selling it back to American 
citizens at $200 an ounce or even far more after 
1974. A man of honor whose word was his bond, 
Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., believed that governments 
around the globe should have the same integrity. 


He noted this concerning another country: 


The great modern dictatorship, the Soviet Union, 
feels exactly as Hitler did towards gold. It is a “crime 
against the state” to hold gold in Russia. ‘The reason 
is that gold, the ultimate form of money, is the only 
form of money that cannot be controlled by the state. 
The state can debauch its paper money—it cannot 
debauch gold. 


His Passing 


Louis Edward Eliasberg, Sr., died on February 
20, 1976, 80 years and 8 days after he was born 
and only three months after his much remem- 
bered talk at Evergreen House. At the time of his 
death, he was honorary chairman of the board of 
directors of The Finance Company of America, 
having served the firm for over 50 years. 


He was survived by his wife Lucille, his sons 
Louis, Jr., and Richard, four granddaughters, and 
one grandson, and left in mourning a wide circle 
of admirers and friends. 


Exhibit at the Mint 


In spring 1976 the Louis E. Eliasberg Collec- 
tion went on display at the United States Mint on 
Independence Square in Philadelphia, its final ex- 
hibition to the public. Innumerable citizens 
thronged to see the pieces which had given him 
so much personal satisfaction during his lifetime. 

Margo Russell, editor of Coin World, reported:! 


The Louis Eliasberg Memorial Exhibition, the 
only complete date and mint collection of United 
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time, according to one observer. A specimen of ev-_ 


ery U.S. coin minted for circulation since 1792 is 
_ displayed. 
The Eliasberg family, headed by Louis Eliasberg, 
Jr., Richard Eliasberg, and Mrs. Lucille Eliasberg, 
sons and widow of the famous collector, arranged 
for a special railroad car to bring guests from the 
Baltimore and Washington area to the first showing 
of the collection. 


Exhibiting the same warmth and graciousness 
that marked Louis Eliasberg, Sr., the Eliasbergs 
welcomed the guests in a red, white, and blue set- 
ting in the main lobby of the Philadelphia Mint on 
‘Tuesday evening. 


Guests dined at small round tables centered with 
Bicentennial flower arrangements under the watch- 
ful eye of Peter the Eagle, the famous stuffed Mint 
mascot. The Tiffany panels of minting cherubs on 
the high walls of the Mint lobby, one of the nation’s 
treasures, formed a fitting backdrop for the affair.' 


Invitations to the premiere were collector’s items 
in themselves, again carrying out the Bicentennial 
theme along with color photographs of some of the 
famous Eliasberg coins. Each guest was presented 
with a handsome souvenir booklet in red, white, and 
blue, bearing both the Treasury seal and the Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial symbol... 
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_ the Superintendent, U.S. Mint, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19106, to reserve a date and to make arrange- 
ments for a caterer, if one is required. 






Retrospective 

As a collector, Mr. Eliasberg was in the right 
place at the right time. Had he collected in an- 
other century he would not have assembled 
mintmarks, for such were neither studied nor 
widely understood. Had he desired to go the last 
mile and finish his collection during any era but 
the 1940s and early 1950s he may never have had 
a chance to obtain the 1873-CC without-arrows 
dime, the Stickney 1804 silver dollar, the trade 
dollar rarities of 1884 and 1885, 1870-S $3 piece, 
the 1822 and 1825/4 half eagles, and other great 
numismatic landmarks which became available 
during this time. 


Moreover, he was one of only a few numisma- 
tists of his era who had a sharp eye for superb qual- 
ity. As a result, many otherwise ordinary coins are 
rare gems. 

It is exceedingly doubtful if any single indi- 
vidual or institution will ever be able to match his 
remarkable achievement. 


' Peter the eagle is said to have modeled for the Gobrecht silver dollar of 1836. Kept at the Mint as a pet, Peter was free to fly in and out of the building at will. 


One day he was killed when he attempted to perch on the rapidly rotating flywheel of a steam press. He was stuffed and later exhibited on various occasions 
including at the U.S. Mint display at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. The mosaics were formerly in the third Philadelphia Mint, opened 
in 1901, and when the fourth and present Mint building was erected, they were removed to the new location for exhibit. 
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The following additional excerpts (edited by Rich- 
ard A. Eliasberg) are from the talk given by Louis Ed- 
ward Eliasberg, Sr. At the Evergreen House, Balti- 
more, Maryland, on November 9, 1975, during which 
he discussed philosophy, the formation of his collection, 
and told several interesting anecdotes. 


Civil War Monetary Conditions 


In my studies I was particularly interested in 
the legal aspects of currency issued by the United 
States.... In 1861 the United States issued De- 
mand Notes, and in 1862 Legal Tender Notes. 


Due to the precarious financial position of the 
Union during the Civil War, the Congress in 1863 
authorized the issuance of Compound Interest 
Notes. The compound interest was intended to 
offset inflation. During the Civil War people 
hoarded all the hard money, and the result was 
that encased postage stamps served as exchange. 
Gold certificates were issued in 1863. 


Congress passed the National Banking Act in 
1863, under which chartered National Banks were 
permitted to issue National Bank Notes to the 
extent of their capital. These notes were secured 
by United States bonds having a circulation privi- 
lege at par—though they sold at a premium—and 
five percent in gold. Silver certificates were au- 
thorized in 1886. Subsequently, Treasury Notes 
were issued in 1890. After the passage of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act in 1913, the Federal Reserve 
Bank was authorized to issue its notes under con- 
ditions—and I will say more about this a little later. 
The Federal Reserve Bank substituted the unre- 
deemable Federal Reserve Notes for currency 
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(backed by gold and silver) returned. The other 
outstanding notes were acquired by numismatists. 


Federal Currency 


Let me refresh your memory as to what hap- 
pened to the various issues of notes. The govern- 
ment, on January 31, 1934, broke its solemn prom- 
ise to deliver gold to the holders of Gold Notes. 


The holders of Silver Certificates, redeemable 
in silver, were given a restricted time, in 1965, to 
redeem their notes or lose their rights to silver. 


The National Bank Notes were redeemed in 
1935 to free the 5% gold fund that was partial se- 
curity for the National Bank Notes. The redemp- 
tion fund or the 5% gold fund which was restricted 
gave the Unites States not only the benefit of the 
gold but the profit arising from gold after devalu- 
ation. 


Finally, the government eliminated the re- 
quired gold reserves against outstanding Federal 
Reserve Notes and demand deposits, with the re- 
sult that today we have nothing but fiat or irre- 
deemable currency, good for the merchandise it 
will buy at ever increasing prices and as legal ten- 
der for all debts public and private. 


National Debt and Inflation 


Throughout the past 200 years the greatest 
periods of monetary stability were those of United 
States currency which was backed by gold. Non- 
redeemable paper money, such as the Continen- 
tal notes [of the 1770s] had been tried in the 
United States and in other countries many times. 
Such money has always failed. By 1932, which was 
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| Beno: Hoos were allo el to reopen. oy ihe 
end of the week. Other banks had to have an aug- 
mentation of their capital, or were turned over to 
a receiver for liquidation. 


He also issued a proclamation which stated that 
all gold and gold coins should be returned to the 
Federal Reserve Banks except gold and such gold 
coins as were held by a licensed dealer, and rare 
and unusual coins of collectors, but not for the 
purpose of acquiring the gold bullion contained 
therein. Gold hoarders were to be fined or im- 
prisoned. Thus, only collectors and dealers in rare 
and unusual coins were enabled to buy and sell 
gold coins for numismatic purposes without ob- 
taining individual licenses. 


A few months after Roosevelt was inaugurated 
he adopted the Keynesian theory. The John 
Keynes theory was largely that of managed money 
and planned inflation. 


Keynes held that (1) once started, inflation 
must continue at an ever-increasing rate, or oth- 
erwise a recession will set in; and (2) under a man- 
aged currency, politicians and money changers use 
irredeemable currency as a means of gaining fa- 
vor with the people by printing more and more of 
it until it eventually becomes virtually worthless. 
His theories are known to have had a strong in- 
fluence on the Roosevelt administration during 
the Depression years. 


During his administration and those of all the 
presidents that followed him, a period of only 43 
years, we added $513,700,000,000 to our national 
debt, making our total national debt at June 30, 
1975 $533,200,000,000. Remember, this is exclu- 
sive of many contingent liabilities. To look at the 
debt another way, the increase in debt of the last 
43 years was 26 times the total debt in 1932! The 
projected deficit for this fiscal year alone is 76 
billion dollars, or four times the outstanding debt 
in 1932! 
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dministration he 
made the following aretha “Unequivocally, 
the commitment of the United States of America 
to buy and sell gold at the existing price of $35 an 
ounce will be maintained.” 





Obligations in Gold 


Preceding Roosevelt’s inauguration it may in- 
terest you to know that our company, like others, 
had issued gold notes and bonds. These notes and 
bonds were payable in gold coin as to present 
weight and fineness of the United States as of the 
date of issue. Fearful that some of our note hold- 
ers might demand gold, I had the foresight in 
January-February 1933 to accumulate about 
$50,000 in gold which I stored in our office safe. 
The reason for such storage was the fact that I 
feared that some weekend there would be a proc- 
lamation prohibiting the holding of gold—that the 
Secret Service men would be at all the bank safe 
deposit boxes so that a lessee going to his box 
would have a Secret Service man as an attendant 
who would confiscate gold. After the proclama- 
tion, our company returned our gold to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank.... 


It is for such a reason that one prominent Eu- 
ropean banker recommends that his clients keep 
a minimum of 15 to 20% of their investment port- 
folios in gold. Gold coins offer a form of diversity 
in protection which no other equity is capable of 
offering. If history is any example, their value will 
surely increase as time goes by, and they tradi- 
tionally have been the finest known hedge against 
inflation and currency debasement. 


A Tense Situation 


Of the rare coins that I do zo¢ have in my col- 
lection, one is the 1861 Confederate States of 
America half dollar, which is, however a coin 
minted by the United States. Only four originals 
were made. In my 40 years of collecting I have 
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Of all the Players’ folklore—and there are 100 
legends—the one I like best is the one which Dr. 
Hoffman tells about the silver piece and the round 
table. “Judge not that ye be not judged,” says the 
Bible. And this little yarn emphasizes that teach- 
ing. 

One winter’s evening a group of dear friends 
and gentle hearts were sitting at the round table, 
when one of the members reached into his pocket 
and brought forth a small box covered with red 


velvet. 


As he sprung open the lid, a shining silver piece 
was revealed, lying on a satin cushion. Said this 
man, “Some of you know that for years I have 
had a habit of collecting rare coins. Well, today I 
found this, a very rare treasure. It is a Confeder- 
ate half dollar. Only three or four of these are 
known to have been struck off; they are almost 
priceless. This is the only one left on the market, 
and, although I paid through the nose for it, I con- 
sider it a bargain. Would you like to see it?” 


Lifting the shimmering silver piece from its 
cushion he laid it in the palm of the hand of the 
man sitting next to him. While the precious ob- 
ject was passed from hand to hand, the owner was 
being asked a barrage of questions. “How did he 
find it, and where?” 


Pleased with their interest, the collector ha- 
rangued on and on about his hobby until more 
than a half an hour had gone by and they had 
talked enough about coins and coin collectors. And 
suddenly he said, “By the way, could I have my 
silver piece back?” 


Well, they couldn’t find the thing. There was a 
moment of confusion, each man turning to the 
other until it became clear that no one seemed to 
have it. Each man admitted that he had held it in 
his hand and looked at it, and then, each man 
swore, he had passed it on to someone else. 


No one knew where it was. A hasty search was 
made—chairs pulled away, tablecloth turned over, 


' Today (1996) specimens of the Confederate States of America original half dollar are located in th 
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around the table. Every other mar 
searched—every man except one, and | 
a member of the club but a guest of one of the 
group. He declared, “I will not be searched. I 


haven’t stolen your coin. Why should I be sub- 
jected to such an indignity?” 

There was a storm of protest. Why shouldn’t 
he be willing if all the others were? The rebel 
shook his head. He didn’t care about what others 
did; he simply defied anyone to put a hand into 
his pocket. “Then,” said the secretary, “there is 
but one thing left to do. A valuable piece of prop- 
erty is missing. No one must leave this table until 
the police arrive. I will ask the waiter to call the 
station house.” 


All this time, patiently standing nearby, was a 
waiter—very old, very deaf, and very deferential. 
He had been standing close to the table for sev- 
eral minutes, hoping to be noticed. He had some- 
thing on his mind. There was no pepper pot on 
one of the other tables. Could he borrow the one 
from this table? He lifted the old-fashioned pep- 
per pot from the “lazy Susan” in the center of the 
table, and a gasp came from all those distracted 
men. For THERE lay the missing coin! 

The strain was over. And now the secretary 
turned to the rebel. He said, “Will you please tell 
me why you were so stubborn about being 
searched? What was the big idea?” 

The obstinate guest gave a great sight of relief 
and then answered, “No one would ever have be- 
lieved me, especially because I kept quiet in the 
beginning, not to dampen the enthusiasm of our 
collector friend here. The fact is that I also am a 
collector of coins and furthermore, that coin of his 
is not the only one on the market. There is a du- 
plicate of it which I bought only two weeks ago in 
Paris. I thought MINE was the only one. I brought 
it here to show you tonight. It is in my pocket 
now. But ten minutes ago, who would have be- 
lieved me?” 


e following collections: John J. Ford, Jr.; Eric P. Newman; 


Lester Merkin to Massachusetts collector (illustrated in Breen’s Complete Encyclopedia, 1988, p. 667); American Numismatic Society. 
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posed he thought I was foolish for collecting coins. 
His reply, on the contrary, was that Mr. New- 
comer—then one of the richest men in the city of 
Baltimore—owned a very valuable coin collection, 
along with stock in the Atlantic Coast Line, Lou- 
isville & Nashville Railroad, Safe Deposit & Trust, 
and other fine companies. When the Depression 
came, the most readily marketable asset he had 


dealing in coins his peonin business. 
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Subsequently, there were the Chapmans who 
handled most of the important sales until Mr. Max 
Mehl of Fort Worth, Texas, was recognized as the 
outstanding numismatic dealer in the thirties. 
Currently there are hundreds of dealers, many of 
whom are well informed and financially strong. 
Outstanding among the group are Bowers & 
Ruddy Galleries, Don Kagin, Abe Kosoff, Abner 
Kreisberg, Paramount, and others. 


' Matthew A. Stickney, William Forrester Dunham, William Cutler Atwater, King Farouk (of Egypt), F.C.C. Boyd, Josiah K. Lilly, Waldo C. Newcomer. 
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Introduction 


On the following pages a number of interest- 
ing, important, and rare United States coins from 
the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection are illus- 
trated and described. Coins are from the copper, 
nickel, and silver federal series as well as from 
the fields of colonials, patterns, and territorial gold. 
(Federal gold coins from the Eliasberg Collection 
were showcased in detail in the writer’s 1982 work, 
United States Gold Coins: An Illustrated History, and 
are not treated in detail here; however, selected 
pieces are illustrated in the following chapter.) 


Coins featured cover a wide variety of issues. 
Following Louis E. Eliasberg’s own philosophy 
in the brochure he issued in 1956, “An Exhibi- 
tion of the World’s Foremost Collection of United 
States Coins,” the present showcase of gems in- 
cludes not only landmark rarities, but also items 
of lesser rarity and/or value, but which are histori- 
cally or numismatically significant. The items fea- 
tured are representative, not comprehensive, for 
to be the latter the present volume would have to 
be many times its present size. 
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Detailed numismatic (grading, attribution, die 
state, rarity, etc.) information concerning each of 
the dates, mintmarks, and other varieties in the 
Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection will be found 
in the Bowers and Merena auction catalogues is- 
sued separately. In addition, the next chapter high- 
lights a large selection of pieces from all eras. 


The present chapter endeavors to capture some 
of the historical, romantic, and numismatic high- 
lights of selected pieces, a sampling of treasures 
from the greatest collection of United States coins 
ever formed. These are the coins that the owner 
discussed the most often with visitors to exhibi- 
tions of his collection and include some of his fa- 
vorite pieces he personally selected to be featured 
in his exhibition catalogue. 


The original Eliasberg exhibition catalogue 
text, here reproduced below each illustration, used 
each coin as a focal point for commentary on all 
coins of its type or denomination. This text in each 
instance is followed by modern numismatic and 
historical commentary in smaller type by the 
present writer (QDB).' 


' Descriptions of grade, variety attributions and characteristics, striking features, rarity comparisons, rosters of other known examples, etc., will be found in the 
auction catalogues prepared in connection with the sale of the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection coins. 
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Original 1956 text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.: 


The first mint in the colonies was operated by John Hull without royal license. The General Court 
of Massachusetts Colony, in an order dated May 27, 1652, authorized the coinage of shillings, sixpence, 
and threepence, and fixed Hull’s fee at one shilling out of every 20 coined. The mint was located in 
the rear of Hull’s residence in Boston, and operations began in the same year. (In the exhibition cata- 
logue this text pertained to both the NE shilling and the following Pine Tree shilling.) 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


HISTORY: In the mid-seventeenth century in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony monetary conditions were chaotic. 
There was an insufficiency of circulating British coins, and 
the pieces that could be found were often lightweight or 
counterfeit. Spanish-American silver and gold coins were 
used in large transactions, especially in the seagoing trade, 
but these were not in abundant supply and all too often 
were of questionable weight and authenticity as well. Wam- 
pum, corn, grain, fish, musket balls, and other items also 
served as media of exchange, particularly for business 
within the colony. 


In May 1652 the General Court of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony authorized John Hull and his friend Robert 
Saunderson to produce silver threepence (denominated 
III), sixpence (VI), and shillings (XII), such to be marked 
NE (for New England) on one side and with the denomi- 
nation on the other. These were made on crude silver 
planchets, counterstamped twice, once with NE, after 
which the planchet was turned over, and at the opposite 
end, in order to avoid flattening the NE inscription, the 
III, VI, or XII was stamped. A “privy mark” or secret nota- 
tion was to be applied to each coin, to be changed every 
three months and to be known only by the governor and 
by sworn employees of the mint. Such a mark was intended 
to be useful in determining whether a given coin was genu- 
ine if it was later questioned. It was first proposed that 


" Sylvester S. Crosby, Early Coins of America, 1875, p. 32, quoting Hutchinson. 


each coin be “flat and square,” 
decided to make them 


but it was subsequently 
“in a round form.” 


The mint building to be erected on Hull’s property in 
Boston was to be 16 feet square by 10 feet high. Hull and 
Saunderson were to receive as their compensation one shil- 
ling for every 20 coined, a contract which eventually 
yielded to Hull what was described as a fortune. Little has 
been written about Saunderson’s activities, but, presum- 
ably, he benefited extensively as well. Sylvester S. Crosby 
stated that dies were cut by Joseph Jenks and probably 
others, although the writer is aware of no specific informa- 
tion in this regard. Jenks had a manufactory at Saugus Iron 
Works near Boston (today a historic site open to the pub- 
lic). Silver sources were erratic, were never ample, and in- 
cluded coins and metal from the West Indies, some of the 
latter being in the form of silver captured by buccaneers 
from Spanish galleons.' 


The production of the NE coinage (as it became known 
later in numismatic circles) was brief and apparently ex- 
tended from about June 11, 1652 to about October 19, but 
bore no date. The simple design of the NE pieces invited 
clipping (the removal of silver slivers from the edge) and 
counterfeiting. On October 19, 1652, the General Court 
authorized a revision of the motifs to incorporate a tree 
design on one side and the date 1652 and denomination 
on the other, each side to have border inscriptions as well. 
The first tree-type coins depicted what seemed to be more 
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in the large-diameter format, and after that, until 


die wear. Hull’s contract to coin silver for the colony was 
renewed four times by the General Court, the last on May 
12, 1675, for a period of seven years. In 1682 the franchise 
expired, and there was no consideration to renew it. 
Mintmaster Hull died the following year on October 1, 1683. 


Except for the previously mentioned 1662-dated Oak 
Tree coinage, all other issues were dated 1652, this repre- 
senting the original authorizing date. 


The Massachusetts coins circulated widely in the East- 
ern Seaboard colonies and in Canada. There were suffi- 
cient pieces in commerce in Maryland that on November 
19, 1686, that colony legislated that silver sixpence and 
shillings from New England should pass as equivalent to 
British coins of the same denominations. Threepence 
pieces, never made i in large quantities, did not become 
important in commerce. 


" Crosby, p. 46. 


thicker planchets of reduced diameter, the latter ants 


matics became a widespread hobby in America, Pine Tree 


‘By the ‘early nineteenth century, Tone belee Weal 


shillings and related issues were recognized as interesting 
items to collect and sold for premiums in various auctions 
and offerings of antiquities. 


Crosby in Early Coins of America, 1875, reprints sats 
valuable and interesting original legislation and com- 
mentary. Noe’s three works on the series, published in 
1943 (NE and Willow Tree coinage study), 1947 (Oak 
Tree coinage), and 1952 (Pine Tree coinage), form the 
source for “Noe numbers” used to attribute the coins 
today. Noe further gave much fascinating information 
about hoards of Massachusetts coins found over a long 
period of time. 


Still, more research remains to be done on die produc- 
tion and linking, emission sequences, methods of strik- 
ing, rarity ratings, and other aspects. 
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1996 notes arg Q. David Bowers: 


~ MARYLAND COINAGE: In London in the winter of 
1659-1660, at an unknown coining facility, possibly the 
‘Tower Mint, thousands of silver coins and a few copper 
pieces were made for use in the American colony of Mary- 
land. Initial specimens were ready by October 12, 1659, 
and samples were sent across the Atlantic. These had been 
ordered by Cecil Calvert (1609-1675), the second Lord 
Baltimore, who as proprietor of Maryland sought to relieve 
difficulties in commerce brought by inflation caused by 
an oversupply of tobacco leaves, then legal tender for vari- 
ous goods and services. Other barter items of the era in- 
cluded corn, musket balls, gunpowder, and cattle. Few 
coins were to be seen, a shortage that was common to other 
Eastern Seaboard colonies as well. Cecil Calvert believed 
that the coinage right was his, having received a charter 
from King Charles I giving him similar rights as those of 
the Bishop of Durham, and these rights included coinage.' 
In keeping with the British monetary system then in 
use in the colonies, the silver denominations included the 
fourpence (a.k.a. groat), sixpence, and shilling (12 pence). 


The silver coins bore common designs depicting the 
portrait of Lord Baltimore on the obverse, facing left, and 
the crowned arms of Maryland on the reverse. The ob- 


' Certain information is from Crosby, pp. 122 ff. 
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verse inscription included CASCILIVS (Cecil Calvert) and 
TERRA MARIZA (Mary’s Land). The reverse of the sil- 
ver pieces included the legend CRESCITE ET 
MVLTIPLICAMINI (“increase and multiply” ). Die vari- 
eties exist among the silver denominations. The copper 
pieces, denominated as the denarium (penny), utilized a 
crown with two flags on the reverse, and apparently were 
made only in limited numbers and may have been pat- 
terns.” 


The silver coins were shipped by Lord Baltimore in 
England to his brother, Philip Calvert, who resided in 
Maryland. Calvert was charged with exporting bullion with- 
out a license but no charges were preferred. 


In April 1661 a meeting was held at St. Johns in the 
Maryland colony, and on May 1, 1661, an act was passed to 
set up a mint in the province. Certain historical accounts 
refer to a mint in Maryland, and on April 12, 1662, an act 
was passed to encourage circulation of coins from said fa- 
cility. However, numismatists today believe that all coins 
emanated from London. As evidenced by the worn state 
of virtually all known Maryland coins, such pieces circu- 
lated extensively in their time. However, within several 
decades the pieces were no longer seen in commerce, and 
most trade was again conducted via barter and the few for- 
eign coins that were available. 


* This denomination is not mentioned in Cecil Calvert's letter to Philip, October 12, 1659 (quoted in Crosby, pp. 124, 125). 
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A Showcase of Favorite Gems from the Louis E.. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 


1796 Half Cent, No Pole to Cap 





Original 1956 text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.: 
The half cents were coined at the Philadelphia Mint from 1793 to 1857. This is the finest known 


specimen of the rarest half cent. 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


BACKGROUND OF THE DESIGN: The 1796 with- 
out-pole half cent is of the Liberty Cap design, a modifi- 
cation of the motif introduced in American coinage in 1793 
with the Liberty Cap cent (see following listing), with Miss 
Liberty facing to the right. 


In 1795 John Smith Gardner, engraver at the Mint, 
adapted this motif for use on the half cent. Although re- 
lated styles had been used on half cents of 1793 (with Miss 
Liberty facing left) and 1794 (with a much larger head fac- 
ing right), the Gardner rendition of 1795 was perhaps the 
most artistic of all used on coins of this denomination. The 
head of Miss Liberty with cap and pole were made small 
and centered in a large surrounding field, giving the por- 
trait a cameo-like effect. The reverse employed a wreath 
and inscription. 


In 1795, 139,690 half cents were made. As might be 
expected with such an extensive coinage, several varieties 
were produced from different dies and combinations and 
with two edge treatments. Half cents of 1795 include coins 
on thick planchets with the edge lettered TWO HUN- 
DRED FOR A DOLLAR, and coins on thin, plain-edge 
planchets. One variety is called the Punctuated Date, as 
due to a die flaw a “comma” appears, as 1,795. Another 
variety has no pole to the liberty cap, due not to an en- 
graving oversight, but from grinding down a with-pole die 
to the point at which shallow features including the pole 
were removed. 


As aclass, 1795 half cents are plentiful, although in high 
grades they are quite elusive. The motif with the small 
head of Miss Liberty with pole and cap was continued in 
1796 and 1797. 


1796 HALF CENTS: In 1796 the quantity of half cents 


minted dropped dramatically to only 1,390 coins. Two dif- 
ferent obverse die varieties were made, each combined 
with a common reverse. 


The first and rarest is the without-pole variety as illus- 
trated here. Unlike the situation in 1795, when a no-pole 
half cent was created by regrinding a with-pole die, the 
1796 no-pole half cent was an engraving error. The 
diecutter simply forgot to add the pole! Early in the life of 
this die it cracked horizontally across the obverse and was 
discarded, thus limiting the number of pieces struck from 
this combination. The pieces were delivered at the Mint 
by the coiner on October 24, 1796. 


Subsequently, additional 1796 half cents were struck 
from a second obverse die, this one with the correct pole 
to cap. Several dozen examples exist today, most of which 
have seen extensive circulation, and are also considered 
to be rarities. 


THE ELIASBERG 1796 NO-POLE HALF CENT: 
About two dozen specimens of the 1796 no-pole half cent 
are known, of which noted half cent authority Walter H. 
Breen considered the Eliasberg Collection specimen to be 
the very finest. A prooflike gem striking, it was acquired 
by the Baltimore numismatist from the William C. Atwater 
Collection (B. Max Mehl, 1946), and before that was in 
the Col. James W. Ellsworth Collection (sold in March 1923 
to Wayte Raymond and John Work Garrett), and still ear- 
lier in the George T. Earle (1912) and Richard B. Winsor 
collections (1895). 


The 1796 no-pole half cent is ranked as the rarest of all 
business strike half cent issues and, indeed, the rarest of 
all classic issues in the copper series, it being several or- 
ders of magnitude rarer than the most elusive date in the 
cent series, the 1799. 
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EARLY CENTS: The first copper one-cent pieces 
atticl, at the Philadelphia Mint for general circulation were 
of the so-called “Chain” type with the head of Miss Lib- 
erty on the obverse and a continuous chain of 15 links (one 
for each state in the Union) on the reverse, from dies cut 
by Henry Voigt. These were released in March 1793 to 
unfavorable comments in the press, including this com- 
ment in The Mai/, or Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser, Philadel- 
phia, March 18: “The chain on the reverse is but a bad 
omen for liberty, and Liberty herself appears to be in a 
fright.” By early April a new design appeared, called the 
Wreath type by numismatists today. The Wreath motif, 
from dies by Adam Eckfeldt and his assistant(s), was con- 
tinued through July. 


THE LIBERTY CAP TYPE: In the summer of 1793, 
Joseph Wright, an accomplished artist, created a new mo- 
tif for the cent based on Augustin Dupré’s beautiful 
Libertas Americana medal made in Paris in 1782, and fol- 
lowing and improving upon Adam Eckfeldt’s recent dies 
for the 1793 half cent. The obverse featured the head of 
Miss Liberty facing right (on the Dupré medal and 1793 
half cent it faced left) with a liberty cap (symbolizing free- 
dom) on a pole behind her head. With some modifications 
the Liberty head facing right motif was used on later cents 
through early 1796 and on half cents 1794-1797. 


The Liberty Cap copper coins of the decade are con- 
sidered to be among the most beautiful United States coins 
of the period. The 1793 Liberty Cap cent dies by Joseph 
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Wright are special favorites (later dies for half cents and 
cents were by other engravers). 


The 1793 Liberty Cap cent is unusual among large cents 
in that the dies were not dished or basined, and in that the 
rim is not raised. Rather, the coin has a plane surface from 
one rim to another. The border, instead of being a raised 
rim as on the Chain and Wreath types (and all later cents 
as well), consists of a circle of raised beads (95 on the ob- 
verse and 91 on the reverse) slightly in from the rim, and 
with a flat area between it and the rim. The same tech- 
nique was used for the borders of 1793 half cents (all of 
which are the Liberty Cap type). 


THE ELIASBERG COLLECTION SPECIMEN: 
This 1793 Liberty Cap cent, variety Sheldon-13 (as de- 
scribed in Early American Cents, 1949, and its later revi- 
sions), from the Louis Eliasberg, Sr., Collection, is the 
identical specimen featured in Wa/ter Breen’s Complete En- 
cyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Coins, pp. 181-182, there 
noted as a “prooflike presentation striking” and “by far 
the sharpest striking known,” and illustrated. Breen went 
on to note that “the Liberty Caps are the most famous of 
the 1793 cents and possibly the most prized of all large 
cents.” 


The roster of this coin’s previous owners includes the 
Chapman brothers (S. Hudson and Henry), Thomas 
Cleneay, Peter Mougey, Clarence S. Bement, Col. James 
W. Ellsworth, Wayte Raymond, and William Cutler 
Atwater. Louis Eliasberg obtained it from B. Max Mehl’s 
1946 sale of the Atwater Collection. 
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bras nS motto “In God We Trust.” In 1873 issuance of this denomination was discontinued a: 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


HISTORY OF THE DENOMINATION: On two ear- 
lier occasions in 1806 and 1836 Congress considered the idea 
of authorizing a two-cent piece on the theory that these would 
facilitate transactions normally requiring two large copper 
cents. Pattern two-cent pieces struck in 1836 included those 
made in billon alloy consisting of copper with silver to add 
value, thus permitting a lightweight coin of small diameter to 
have the same metallic value as two large cents. 


The two-cent piece became a coinage reality following 
the April 22, 1864, adoption of a proposal made in 1863 by 
Mint Director James Pollock. The new denomination was 
to be made of bronze (95% copper, 5% tin and zinc) and 
was to be 96 grains—twice the weight and of the same 
alloy as the new bronze Indian cents. At the time there 
was a shortage of small coins in circulation and there no 
silver or gold coins in commercial channels. The need for 
change in small transactions was filled by a curious mix- 
ture of federal Flying Eagle and Indian cents, privately- 
issued patriotic tokens and advertising pieces (today called 
Civil War tokens), encased postage stamps of various de- 
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nominations from 1¢ to 90¢, Postage eae ee 
sued by the government, and privately printed scrip notes. 

The bronze two-cent piece was designed by James 
Barton Longacre. The obverse features a shield with two 
crossed arrows behind it, branches to the left and right, 
date below, and motto INGOD WE TRUST on a scroll 
above. This represents the first appearance in circulation 
of the motto, which was adopted from among several other 
proposals including GOD OUR TRUST and GOD AND 
COUNTRY. 


The new two-cent piece was launched with great en- 
thusiasm, and in 1864 the mintage for circulation totaled 
19,847,500 pieces. Reality proved to be somewhat differ- 
ent from expectations, and the increased mintage quanti- 
ties of bronze Indian cents and the introduction of the 
nickel three-cent piece in 1865 and the nickel five-cent 
piece in 1866 made the two-cent piece redundant. Mint- 
ages declined precipitately. In 1872 only 65,000 two-cent 
coins were made for circulation, and in 1873, the last year 
of production, only Proofs were struck, these being for sale 
to numismatists. 


1 ‘sects aiyacs prima- 
saeenes of gold in California and, later, 
: the yellow metal “common” in rela- 
Bere Sagedl cherrclateie. value of the laren, 
Uniced. States silver coins then in circulation, consisting of 
the half dime, dime, quarter, half dollar, and silver dollar, 
began to be hoarded by speculators and melted or exported. 
Less silver came into the Philadelphia Mint, and coinage 
quantities of the denominations were reduced. Finally, by 
early 1853 virtually no United States silver coins remained 
in circulation. In their stead were millions of well-worn 
Spanish-American silver coins, mostly of the two real (quar- 
ter-dollar or “two bit”) denomination struck at the Mexico 
City Mint. Finally, the Act of February 21, 1853, reduced 
the statutory weight of the half dime, dime, quarter, and 
half dollar, after which these were again made in large 
i a with arrowheads at the date to signify the lower 
silver content. 


Meanwhile, under the Act of March 3, 1851, imple- 
mented on June 30, a new silver denomination, the three- 
cent piece, was created. The alloy was set at 75% silver 
and 25% copper instead of the 90% silver and 10% copper 
used on other silver denominations. It was hoped that this 
would permit the new three-cent coins to be struck in large 
quantities and to circulate effectively, as there would be 
no financial incentive to melt them. The new three-cent 
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STATES OF AMERICA and the date Basi ee re 


obverse, and a C-shaped ornament and the denomination 
III on the reverse. 


In 1851, 1852, and 1853 many “crimes” were noes 
and circulation was probably quite effective (as evidenced 
by the numerous well-worn coins surviving today). In 1854 
the design was modified, and in 1859 it was changed again. 
After the large-scale production of with-arrows type silver 
half dimes, dimes, quarters, and half dollars took place fol- 
lowing implementation of the Act of March 21, 1853, there 
was little need for the silver three-cent piece, a coin so 
tiny that it was inconvenient to use and easily lost. Circu- 
lation continued on a limited basis until July 1862, after 
which the government stopped paying them out and stored 
them for sale at a premium (in terms of paper money). 
Small quantities were made for the following decade, and 
in the final year, 1873, coinage was limited to just 600 Proofs 
for collectors. 


The term “ime never caught on either in Mint or Trea- 
sury Department circles or with numismatists, and was 
seldom used. 


The 1855 silver three-cent piece in the Eliasberg Col- 
lection is a splendid Proof and is one of only a few Proof 
strikings known of that date. 
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Regular coinage of the nickel began in 





text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.: | pane 
1866, since which date they have 
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been coined continuously. 


Tt was not until 1912 that the five-cent nickel pieces were minted at any of the branch mints. At that 
time coinage began at the Denver and San Francisco mints. The regular issue of the Liberty Head 
nickel was discontinued in 1912, and the Buffalo nickel appeared in 1913. Apparently, only five speci- 
mens of the Liberty Head type were struck in 1913, and only two were in Proof condition, the others 
were Uncirculated. This is regarded as the finest Proof specimen. 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


FAME: Of all American coin rarities, the 1913 Liberty 
Head nickel is probably the most famous. Decades ago 
Texas dealer B. Max Mehl spent millions of dollars adver- 
tising in magazines and newspapers and on the radio sell- 
ing copies of his Star Rare Coin Encyclopedia which listed 
prices he paid for coins. The idea was that if you were 
lucky enough to find a 1913 Liberty Head nickel in change, 
you could pay off the mortgage on the ranch or send junior 
to college. The 1913 nickel captured the public’s fancy 
and became the key to his advertising campaign which 
extended over a period of many years. Along the way, the 
1913 Liberty Head nickel gained incredible fame. It is said 
that traffic was slowed in big cities as streetcar conductors 
examined incoming nickels from passengers, seeking a 
prized 1913! 


BACKGROUND: The circumstances surrounding the 
issuance of the 1913 Liberty Head nickel are not known 
today. It is believed that Samuel W. Brown, who worked 
at the Philadelphia Mint and was a numismatist (for ex- 
ample, he attended the 1908 American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation convention), was involved. Years later in 1919 he 
offered to duy some 1913 Liberty Head nickels via an ad- 
vertisement in The Numismatist. By that time Brown lived 
in North Tonawanda, New York. After his advertisement 
appeared, he made known that he had acquired five 1913 
Liberty Head nickels, but did not say how he obtained 
them. The presumption is that he acquired them at the 
Mint when he worked there, quite possibly via engraver 
George T. Morgan, who produced rarities upon occasion 
for sale to dealers (in particular, Henry Chapman) and col- 
lectors (Cleveland industrialist Ambrose Swasey is an ex- 
ample). The five 1913 Liberty Head nickels were dis- 
played at the 1920 ANA convention. 


In early January 1913 it was perfectly legal to make a 
1913 Liberty Head nickel at the Mint. As Lee F. Hewitt, 
founder of the Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine and no-non- 
sense observer of the numismatic scene, said a number of 
times, under practices then in effect at the Mint, all one 
had to do was to exchange another date of five-cent piece 


' Don Taxay, U.S. Mint and Coinage, pp. 344-346. 


for a 1913 Liberty Head. Although none had been made 
in quantity for circulation, in early 1913 the Liberty Head 
motif was the standard design in use, the “Buffalo” nickel 
not yet having been either perfected as to design or issued 
for circulation. The first “experimental” Indian-Buffalo 
nickels were struck on January 7, 1913, but production for 
circulation did not take place until after February 15, as 
there were problems with the design.’ For someone in the 
Medal Department of the Mint to have struck a few 1913 
Liberty Head nickels for cabinet purposes early in Janu- 
ary 1913 would have been neither unusual nor illegal. ‘The 
Liberty Head motif was the official design until it was re- 
placed with the Indian-Buffalo motif, and this did not hap- 
pen until well into February 1913. 


Had not the design problems with the Indian-Buffalo 
design been straightened out, Liberty Head nickels might 
have been made in large quantities for circulation in 1913. 
As it was, the Mint had been told to do nothing with the 
nickel denomination until the new Indian-Buffalo design 
was perfected. 


Alternatively, the 1913 Liberty Head nickels could have 
been struck as test pieces in autumn 1912 when dies for 
the next year’s coinage were being made, and before it 
was decided not to use the design. 


It should be further noted that Brown was well regarded 
in his time, was elected to the post of mayor of North 
Tonawanda, New York, and was invited to serve on the 
Assay Commission at the Philadelphia Mint in 1924 and 
1925. No evidence has come to light that Brown was 
viewed with disfavor by his contemporaries or did any- 
thing of an unfavorable nature at the Mint, and he seems 
to have been an active participant in the numismatic com- 
munity. 

Whatever the circumstances of striking—which will 
probably forever remain unknown—the 1913 Liberty 
Head nickel remains today the most publicized of all 
American coins. 

REGISTRY OF SPECIMENS: The five 1913 Liberty 
Head nickels, representing the total number believed to 
have been struck, were in the possession of Samuel W. 
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estate. Eric P. Newman of St. Louis | 
‘ Mee Head nickels in partnership with B.G. 
$ n. 

_ 1. ELIASBERG SPECIMEN. Finest known. Selected 
by St. Louis numismatist and historian Eric P- Newman in 
1942 as first pick from the group of five bought by Newman 
and Johnson from the Col. Green estate. It was sold by Mr. 
Newman to Abe Kosoff in 1948, who sold it to Louis Eliasberg. 

Pedigree: Samuel W. Brown, August Wagner, Stephen 
K. Nagy, Wayte Raymond, Col. E.H.R. Green, Eric P. 
Newman and Burdette G. Johnson, Abe Kosoff and Abner 
Kreisberg (Numismatic Gallery), Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. 


2. REYNOLDS SPECIMEN. Present whereabouts 
unknown, despite recent publicity by the Professional Nu- 
mismatists Guild, Coin Wor/d, and others to bring it out of 
hiding. It has been conjectured that this coin passed into 
the hands of George O. Walton, North Carolina collector 
and dealer who often obtained coins on consignment from 
others and sold them to customers by visiting them in per- 
son. Walton was killed in a car crash on March 9, 1962, 
after which it reached print that he had been an owner of 
a 1913 Liberty Head nickel. An account to this effect once 
appeared in the Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine. However, 
there has been no verification of this ownership by mod- 
ern researchers. 


Pedigree: Samuel W. Brown, August Wagner, Stephen 
K. Nagy, Wayte Raymond, Col. E.H.R. Green, Eric P. 
Newman and Burdette G. Johnson, James Kelly, Dr. 
Conway A. Bolt, R.J. Reynolds and family (North Caro- 
lina), possibly George O. Walton. Later part of pedigree 
unverified. 


3. NORWEB SPECIMEN. The third is the Norweb 
Collection specimen donated to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, where it is a showpiece. The present writer did the 
appraisal for this coin and assisted the Norweb family with 
the transmission of the munificent gift in 1977. 


At one time it was a highlight in the fantastic collec- 
tion of rare coins formed by His Majesty, King Farouk of 
Egypt. His reign began in 1936 and was notable for its 
incompetence, waste, and personal aggrandizement. The 
Egyptian treasury paid for a long list of art objects, coins, 
stamps, paperweights, pornography, antiques, and other 
items with which he surrounded himself. Farouk was an 
avid buyer of rarities in the 1940s and at the time was the 
best customer of several American dealers. Many items 
and collections were sent to Egypt in the 1940s, as the 
King paid just about any price asked. Numismatic Gal- 
lery sold sections of several major collections including 
patterns from F.C.C. Boyd to Farouk. In other instances, 
special strikings of medals (1946 United Nations gold 
“pattern” ) and contrived rarities (e.g., 1884-dated Hawai- 


Cc ol. Green’s mother Hetty was known as “The Witch of Wall Street.” 
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uit aan 1954 under the direction of Sotheby’s Lon- 
don office. The cataloguing was hasty, perhaps due to the 
circumstances of consignment, and many rarities were 
grouped together in lots, often with meager descriptions. 
The 1913 Liberty Head nickel was included as part of a 
date collection of nickels, without any particular notice 
being made of it. Ambassador and Mrs. R. Henry Norweb 
were among those in attendance in Cairo and wanted to 
buy the 1913. It fell to the partnership of Sol Kaplan and 
Abe Kosoff (the latter being a partner with Abner Kreisberg 
in the Numismatic Gallery) to buy the lot, after which it 
was sold to the Norwebs. 


In the 1970s the Norweb family made several impor- 
tant gifts to numismatic institutions including a 1787 
Brasher doubloon and many other coins to the American 
Numismatic Society, New York, and the 1913 Liberty Head 
nickel to the National Coin Collection at the Smithsonian 
Institution. The coin almost went to the American Nu- 
mismatic Association, but Mrs. Norweb disliked certain 
“political” situations among elected officials of the ANA, 
and the Smithsonian was chosen instead. This was prob- 
ably all for the best, for the ANA later acquired another 
example. 


Pedigree: Samuel W. Brown, August Wagner, Stephen 
K. Nagy, Wayte Raymond, Col. E.H.R. Green, Eric P. 
Newman and Burdette G. Johnson, F.C.C. Boyd, Abe 
Kosoff and Abner Kreisberg (Numismatic Gallery), King 
Farouk, partnership of Abe Kosoff and Sol Kaplan, Norweb 
family, Smithsonian Institution. 


4. OLSEN SPECIMEN. This specimen is probably 
the most publicized of all examples and has the cachet of 
being the only example ever handled by B. Max Mehl, for 
whom the 1913 nickel was central to his lifelong advertis- 
ing campaign. This specimen has been widely featured in 
print and on television, including being the subject of an 
episode on the program Hawaii Five-0 in 1974. A few years 
ago, subsequent owner Reed Hawn exhibited it several 
times alongside his other world-class rarity, the 1804 silver 
dollar. 


I recall that when my firm had this coin in our inven- 
tory for sale in 1975 it was on display all by itself in a spe- 
cial case at the ANA convention in Los Angeles, with a 
guard standing by. A long line of people formed to gaze at 
the treasured rarity. This coin was later bought by Supe- 
rior Stamp & Coin and sold into the collection of Los An- 
geles sports magnate Dr. Jerry Buss, from whom it went 
into the Reed Hawn Collection, then via Stack’s auction’ 
to Spectrum Numismatics. 


Pedigree: Samuel W. Brown, August Wagner, Stephen 
K. Nagy, Wayte Raymond, Col. E.H.R. Green, Eric P. 


The story of her life is told in the book, The Day They Shook the Plum Tree. 


The well-researched sale catalogue description for which suggested that 1913 Liberty Head nickels were made in the regular course of business at the Mint. 
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If you are still interested in a 1913 nic 
believe that one can be obtained for you at 350,006 


I have seen the coin and believe it to be perhaps 
the 5 known specimens, In any event, if 
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Letter from A. Kosoff of the Numismatic Gallery, December 14, 1948, offered for sale a rare 
1913 Liberty Head nickel. 
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anyone el arshot that it was one of just five 
_ known an¢ was very valuable. Finally, someone per- 





suaded him to keep i it protected, and he put the coin ina 


small green plastic holder which he continued to carry 
with him. 


The 1913 Liberty Head nickel is so rare that years would 
elapse between offerings. Thus, the McDermott coin at- 
tractéd many admirers and offers. Some of these cash en- 
ticements—always refused by the owner—were men- 
tioned in the Scrapbook. In particular, P.B. Trotter, Jr., a 
Memphis banker, just had to have this nickel, and kept 
raising the ante—but to no avail. 


rie 


ae Norweb rchastied: Peasy in hb 
Institution collection. | 

4. Olsen specimen. Highly prized by its current owner, 
Spectrum Numismatics. 

5. McDermott specimen. Permanently in the ANA 
Money Museum collection. 


THE WORLD IN WAIT: All eyes in the numismatic 
world will be awaiting who will be the next owner of the 
Eliasberg specimen of the 1913 Liberty Head nickel, the 
finest known example of a dazzling rarity whose fame 
seems to increase as each year goes by. 


' The Farouk citation for this specific piece is per Walter Breen’s Complete Encyclopedia of United States and Colonial Coins, p. 254, and is otherwise unknown to the 
present writer. Breen seems to have confused his pedigree on the separately listed Farouk-Norweb coin. 
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Original 1956 text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.: ) hfe 20 ees 


The dimes at the Carson City Mint were coined from 1871 to 1878 inclusive. This dime was first 
known in 1909 when it left the Mint along with other coins and patterns involved in the settlement of 
the two $50 gold patterns which were repossessed by the government. This extremely rare coin is 
among the rarest of all United States coins and is the only known specimen. 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


A UNIQUE RARITY: The importance of the 1873- 
CC without-arrows dime is unsurpassed by any rarity in 
the American series. Not only is it the only specimen of its 
issue known to exist, it is, further, the only Carson City 
coin of amy denomination that is unique (the runner-up is 
the 1873-CC No Arrows quarter of which four are known). 
As Carson City coins have a special aura and romance of 
their own, it can be said that this is truly a special unique 
coin in more ways than one. 


CARSON CITY COINAGE IN EARLY 1873: It is 
quite probable that the 1873-CC No Arrows dimes, minted 
to the extent of 12,400 pieces, delivered from the coiner 
on February 3, 1873, were never released into the chan- 
nels of commerce, but were melted at the Carson City Mint 
and the metal used for later 1873-CC With Arrows coins 
made to a slightly different, heavier weight standard. The 
latter pieces resulted from the Mint Act of February 12, 
1873, which was far ranging in its implications and which, 
among other things, abolished the two-cent piece, silver 
three-cent piece, half dime, and standard (Liberty Seated) 
silver dollar, provided for the coinage of the new trade 
dollar denomination, and adjusted the authorized weights 
of the dime, quarter, and half dollar upward. The latter 
silver coins now “came out even,” or fairly so, in metric 
weights, and weighed 2.5, 6.25, and 12.5 grams each. Pre- 
viously, the authorized weights had been expressed in 
grains. The dimes, quarters, and half dollars minted after 
implementation of the Mint Act of February 12, 1873, bore 
small arrowheads at the date, a practice continued for all 
of the coinage of 1874 as well, after which the arrowheads 
were dropped (but the weight remained the same). 


The without-arrows silver coinage of January 1873 at 
the Carson City Mint included the following: 


Dime, 1873-CC without-arrows: 12,400 minted. Only 
one specimen is known, the present Eliasberg Collection 
coin. The others are believed to have been melted in 1873. 


Quarter dollar: 1873-CC without-arrows: 4,000 minted. 
Three Mint State specimens are known today, probably 
reserved from the Assay Commission coins saved at the 
time, and one circulated piece is known (quite probably 
from the same source, but later spent, as there is no evi- 
dence the coinage ever reached commercial channels). 


Half dollar: 1873-CC without-arrows: 122,500 minted. 
Many were placed into circulation, accounting for examples 
known in collections today. Others are believed to have 
been melted after April 1873, the resultant metal being 
converted into with-arrows coins. 


Silver dollar: 1873-CC without-arrows: 2,300 minted. 
Probably, most were melted at the Mint, but some were 
placed into circulation. Today it is rarer than the 1871-CC 
(which has a lower mintage; just 1,376), leading to the con- 
clusion that not all 1873-CC dollars were distributed. Fol- 
lowing the coinage of 2,300 Liberty Seated silver dollars 
the denomination was discontinued. 


THE ELIASBERG 1873-CC WITHOUT-ARROWS 
DIME: As the present 1873-CC without-arrows dime is a 
superb satiny gem and shows no evidence of circulation, it 
seems likely that it was reserved for inspection by the As- 
say Commission, which met in Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day, February 11, 1874, to review the prior year’s gold and 
silver production from all mints. Parcels of coins from the 
various mints were opened, and random representative 
pieces were selected by Assay Commission members and 
were then destructively tested in the Mint laboratory for 
weight and precious metal content. Only a few coins re- 
served for the Commission were actually tested; most were 
later melted or placed into circulation. 


Under this scenario, a numismatist—quite possibly a 
member of the Mint staff or perhaps the Mint Cabinet 
curator—asked for and received this untested coin for 
face value at the time, simply by exchanging another dime 
for it. The coin was retained at the Mint and kept with 
care. 


In 1909 John W. Haseltine and his son-in-law Stephen 
K. Nagy were prominent dealers on the Philadelphia scene 
and had very close connections to the Mint. Many rari- 
ties—some of incredible importance—were marketed 
through Haseltine and Nagy. In 1907-1908 they introduced 
the 1884 and 1885 trade dollars to the numismatic com- 
munity, these having remained for many years as part of 
Proof sets William Idler had obtained from the Mint in 
the year of issue. Idler, the father-in-law of Haseltine, had 
been a dealer in the city since 1858 and was the funnel 
through which a number of Class III “restrike” 1804 dol- 
lars were marketed by Mint officials and employees. 





oe panei colivatver the 2 5 yk Included were dupli- 
cates of rarities, and virtually all were in pristine con- 
dition. This. hoard of patterns was utilized by Edgar H. 
Adams, leading numismatic researcher of his day, to com- 
pile a book which appeared in 1913 with Adams’ and 
Woodin’s names on the title page, United States Pattern, 
Trial, and Experimental Pieces. 

Undoubtedly, if this vast hoard of patterns and rarities 
had not been released by the Mint, the history of pattern 
coins and their rarity and availability would be vastly dif- 
ferent from the situation as we know it today. 


Apparently, the 1873-CC without-arrows dime was in- 
cluded in this transfer, for it was soon in the Woodin Col- 
lection. Woodin—who at one time also owned the unique 
1870-S $3 gold piece—realized that the 1873-CC without- 
arrows dime was rare, but 4ow rare was not appreciated 
until many years later. 


' Comment of Stephen K. Nagy to author in a 1950s conversation. 


TW ‘ lie. Woe KA 


ou Collection, Abe | 

“seis i the tees ae important, but the numis- 
~ matic community did not realize that it was unique. NaHS 
of the scholars of the era had studied it, and it had not 
appeared in sales of leading collections, thus it had not 
been researched by cataloguers. The more he contem- 
plated the coin, the rarer he realized it was. The story of 
Abe Kosoff and the Menjou Collection is told in Chapter 
4 of the present book. 


On November 7, 1950, Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., acquired 
this 1873-CC without-arrows dime, whose status was by 
that time regarded as being absolutely unique—the only 
known specimen. With this purchase, his United States 
collection was complete! 


The unique 1873-CC without-arrows dime in the 
Eliasberg Collection is truly memorable not only for be- 
ing the only known example of its issue, but for being the 
rarest Carson City Mint coin, for being a superb gem, and 
being the most elusive of all coins in Louis Eliasberg’s 
quest for completion. 






? Sources for information include John J. Ford, Jr. “Wayte Raymond: The Man and His Era.” The Numismatist, February 1957; Walter Breen’s Complete Encyclopedia 
of U.S. and Colonial Coins, 1988, p. 317; and conversations of the author with Stephen K. Nagy and Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. 
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Mint. According to mint records, 24 of the above [1894-S] specimens were struck. rs 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


A FAMOUS RARITY: The Eliasberg Collection speci- 
men, a gem Proof, is one of two owned by the Baltimore 
collector, the other having been sold as a duplicate in 1947. 
It traces its pedigree to the John H. Clapp Collection and, 
presumably, was among the first pieces known to numis- 
matists. 


The 1894-S dime has been in the forefront of Ameri- 
can rarities for many years. The offering of an example 
has always been a notable occasion in numismatic annals. 


BACKGROUND: The 1894-S dime has been the sub- 
ject of numerous comments, accounts, catalogue descrip- 
tions, and articles. Mint records state that only 24 were 
struck, but no documentation giving particulars as to the 
circumstances of manufacture or distribution of the pieces 
has ever surfaced. Thus, the 1894-S has been wreathed in 
mystery, always a good ingredient for numismatic inter- 
est, publicity, and desire for ownership. It is believed that 
fewer than 10 exist today.' 


Reasons given for making just 24 1894-S dimes include 
“balancing the Mint books by clearing a $2.40 item” and 
“testing the dies.” Walter Breen (Encyclopedia, 1988, p. 323) 
suggests that John Daggett, superintendent of the San 
Francisco Mint, struck the 24 pieces, all Proofs, as a favor 
for banker friends. Breen went on to comment: 


“Each of eight persons received three; Daggett gave 
his three to his daughter Hallie, telling her to put them 
away until she was as old as he was, at which time she 
would be able to sell them for a good price. On the way 
home the child supposedly spent one for a dish of ice 
cream, but kept the other two until 1954, when she sold 
them to coin dealer Earl Parker....” 


The preceding story seems to have been of rather re- 
cent origin, say the 1970s rather than 1954 or an earlier 
date. If documentation exists, I am not aware of it. Nor 
did Earl Parker ever recount such a story to me, and I saw 
him on various occasions in the 1950s (and was on hand 
when he revealed the famous “Sacramento” Norris, Gregg 
& Norris gold $5). He was well aware of my interest in the 
1894-S dime, and had the “ice cream story” been known 
to him by that time, I am sure he would have related it. 


When Augustus G. Heaton’s Mint Marks monographs 
was printed in 1893, the 1894-S, of course, was still in the 


future. In the March 1900 number of The Numismatist, 
Heaton updated the work with an article, “Late Coinage 
of the United States Mint.” in which he noted this: 


“The San Francisco Mint takes proudly to itself the sen- 
sation of later U.S. coinage in striking but $2.40 worth of 
dimes, or 24 pieces in all, in the year 1894. Of these, the writer 
possesses she only one known to the numismatic world.” 


At the very least, this suggests that by very early 1900 
Heaton was not aware of any examples in private collec- 
tions. However, it could have been the situation that one 
or both of J.M. Clapp’s specimens had been acquired by 
that time. 


The true circumstances of the 1894-S dime coinage and 
distribution may never be known. Facts include these: 


1. Government reports indicate that only 24 were 
struck.” 


2. At least one of these was reserved for the Assay Com- 
mission and was sent to Philadelphia for examination by 
the Commission which convened on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 13, 1895. 


3. Striking was accomplished between January 1 and 
June 30, 1894, at a time when it was not known whether 
dimes would be produced in quantity at the San Francisco 
Mint that year; thus the 1894-S dime was not recognized 
as a rarity at the time. 


4. All were made with Proof finish, apparently at the 
same time and from a single pair of dies, indicating a spe- 
cial striking rather than mintage for general circulation. 


5. The existence of the 1894-S dime was not publicized 
until notice of it appeared in The Numismatist, March 1900, 
and it was not until later that the variety became widely 
publicized and desired. 


6. At the time of striking it was made openly, listed in 
reports, and a piece was saved for the Assay Commission, 
indicating that there was no intent to deceive anyone. 


7. Very few people were interested in collecting Barber 
dimes by mintmark variety in 1894. Thus, no particular 
notice was taken in the numismatic community at the time 
as to whether or not 1894-S dimes were made. 

8. That nearly 10 specimens are known today, and that 


nearly all have Proof surfaces as struck, would seem to i1n- 
dicate that these were made as souvenirs or cabinet pieces. 


' William A. Burd, “The Inscrutable 1894-S Dime,” The Numismatist, February 1994, lists nine known examples, one of which is well worn. 


2 William A. Burd, “The Inscrutable 1894-S Dime.” 


i 





val .. Variety with petals akcts 
on the reverse. (Another speci- bis of the Clapp 1894-S dimes, a er uc- 





men \ er the space between the R of QUAR- _ tioned by Stack’s in 1947 in the “H.R. Lee” sale. The 

TER and thé D of DOLLAR) was acquired later froman —_ buyer was James Aloysius Stack of Plandome, Long, as 

unstated source), land, New York. 
50¢: Obtained from the San Francisco Mint, Novem- The other was retained by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., fod 

ber 1894, for face value. was showcased in his exhibit and elsewhere. 
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Original 1956 text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.: 
The coinage of 20-cent pieces began in 1875 and was discontinued in 1878. They were minted at 
the Philadelphia, Carson City, and San Francisco mints. This extremely rare 20-cent piece is one of 
only ten or twelve known specimens, all of which with one exception are in Mint condition. 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


A GEM SPECIMEN: The Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., 
Collection specimen, gem Mint State with attractive light 
toning, is probably from among a small group reserved at 
the Carson City Mint in 1876 for use by the 1877 Assay 
Commission. Perhaps the first specimen to attract notice 
in a catalogue was that sold in the R. Coulton Davis Col- 
lection sale by New York Coin & Stamp Company, Janu- 
ary 20-24, 1890. This was followed by offerings including 
the S.L. Lee Collection specimen crossing the block on 
June 12, 1899, bought by J.M. Clapp, which in due course 
became the Eliasberg coin. Meanwhile, in his 1893 trea- 
tise, Mint Marks, Augustus G. Heaton referred to the issue 
as “very rare.” 


Another 1876-CC was offered by Edouard Frossard in 
the J.G. Hubbard Collection sale on December 10, 1900, 
and was purchased by S. Benton Emery. From such be- 
ginnings in the late nineteenth century the 1876-CC be- 
came highly prized, and it has been a mark of distinction 
if a major cabinet includes an example. 


AN UNUSUAL DENOMINATION: The 20-cent 
piece is a curious entry in the annals of American coinage, 
a new denomination that seemed to be a good idea at the 
time, but which quickly proved unfeasible, and shortly 
thereafter was history. 


Although a 20-cent piece had been suggested in the 
United States as early as 1791, and in neighboring Canada 
the 20-cent piece had been distributed in quantity in 1858, 
it was not until February 1874 that the notion of this de- 
nomination was translated into reality this side of the bor- 
der. 


The scenario in the 1870s was centered on the West 
Coast. Small-denomination minor coins including Indian 
cents, two-cent pieces, nickel three-cent pieces, and Shield 
nickel five-cent pieces had never circulated there to any 
extent, nor was the silver three-cent piece used. For this 
reason, the San Francisco Mint produced none of these 
denominations. Half dimes were made in San Francisco 
through 1873, when these silver coins were abolished, and 
most pieces quickly disappeared from circulation. 


Thus, in 1874 the smallest denomination regularly seen 
in circulation was the dime or 10¢ piece. If someone wanted 
to buy an item priced at 10¢ and did not have a dime, and 
offered 25¢ in payment, he received a Spanish-American 


silver one-real “bit” (worth 12 1/2¢) in change, or what was 
called a “short bit,” or dime, as there was no way of giving 
15¢ back, absent a circulating 5¢ piece. If an item was 
priced at 5¢ retail, a buyer would have to pick up two of 
them as there were no coins to effect a solo 5¢ purchase. 


By rather complicated reasoning, if the 20-cent piece 
became a reality, someone could make a 5¢ purchase, ten- 
der a 25¢ piece in payment, and receive a 20¢ piece as 
change. Or, for a 10¢ purchase a 20¢ piece could be of- 
fered, and change of 10¢ would be given. 


In 1874 several varieties of pattern 20¢ pieces were 
made. Finally adopted, and minted pursuant to the Act of 
March 3, 1875, was William Barber’s design which was 
hardly original. The obverse was the Liberty Seated motif 
created by Christian Gobrecht in the mid-1830s, while the 
reverse was a copy of the eagle used on Barber’s 1873 trade 
dollar. Although the edge was plain, the coin was close 
enough in size and appearance to the Liberty Seated quar- 
ter dollar that it was soon confused with it. On May 2, 1878, 
authorization for the denomination was repealed. 


COINAGE AT THREE MINTS: Coinage for circula- 
tion began in 1875. At the time there were no silver coins 
of any kind in circulation in the Midwest and East as specie 
(gold and silver coin) payments had been suspended by 
the Treasury Department in 1862, during the Civil War 
when citizens were hoarding coins, and payments had not 
yet resumed. Thus, mintage of the new silver 20¢ pieces 
was concentrated in the Western states, as per these busi- 
ness strike mintage figures: 


1875 Philadelphia Mint: 38,500 coins. 

1875-CC (Carson City Mint): 133,290. 

1875-S (San Francisco Mint): 1,155,000. 

The Philadelphia Mint coins were not placed into cir- 


culation at the time, but the Carson City and San Fran- 
cisco pieces were. 

Shortly thereafter, the denomination became an object 
of confusion and derision, and business strike coinage de- 
clined sharply. The next year the production figures were 
as follows: 

1876 Philadelphia Mint: 14,750 coins. 

1876-CC (Carson City Mint): 10,000. 

After that time, coinage of the 20¢ piece was limited to 
several hundred Proofs each year for collectors, 1877 and 
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A Showcase of Favorite Gems from the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 


1827 Quarter Dollar 
Original 





Original 1956 text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.: 


The silver quarter dollars were first minted in 1796. The original 1827 quarter dollar is the outstand- 
ing rarity in the quarter dollar series. There are five originals of this date, and they have a curled base 
to the 2 in 25C. Several restrikes were made from the discarded dies in both silver and copper. 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


BACKGROUND: Although the Mint report for 1827 
indicates that 4,000 quarter dollars were struck, they must 
have been from earlier-dated dies, probably 1825 (for which 
multiple dies were made), as no confirmed business strike 
(with mint lustre) has ever come to light. All known pieces 
are Proofs or, apparently as in the case of the Eliasberg 
Collection coin, a circulated Proof, although it could be a 
circulated business strike. If the latter, it would have a 
special cachet as, perhaps, the only survivor from the 4,000 
reported to have been struck. The matter of the date(s) 
carried on the 4,000 quarter dollars minted in the year 1827 
will probably never be resolved. 


One of the most endearing stories in the numismatic 
hobby is the recollection of Philadelphia collector Joseph 
J. Mickley (1799-1878) that as a young man in 1827 he 
visited the Philadelphia Mint and obtained four glittering 
Proof examples of the 1827 quarter for face value. At the 
time the coiner at the Mint was happy to accommodate 
interested collectors—the few that there were—and pro- 
vide them with needed specimens. It is said that a supply 
of back dates of copper cents was kept on hand for this 
purpose as were a few other coins of low denominations. 
In June 1838 the Mint Cabinet was formed, and after that 
time the production and exchange of Proof coins and other 
special pieces became more formal. 


Today, perhaps a dozen or so 1827 original quarter dol- 
lars are known to exist. Each is highly prized as a great 
American silver rarity. 


THE ELIASBERG 1827 QUARTER: The Eliasberg 
specimen of the rare 1827 original silver quarter dollar is 
said to have been found in circulation. The coin was the 
subject of this account in The Numismatist, April 1893, p. 
54: 

“An 1827 quarter was lately given out in change by the 
ticket agent of the L.S. & M.S. Ry, at Hudson, Mich. The 
lady who obtained it readily sold it for twenty dollars.” 


This scenario seems quite improbable, unless some- 
one spent coins from a collection, as by early 1853 nearly 
all silver coins of earlier dates had been withdrawn from 
circulation and melted, for in face of the rising price of 
silver on the international market, such pieces were worth 
more in melt-down or intrinsic value than face value. (This 
untenable situation was remedied by the Act of February 
21, 1853, which reduced the authorized weight of the sil- 
ver half dime, dime, quarter, and half dollar, and led to the 
with-arrows coinage of the same year.) Although quarters 
were plentiful in circulation in 1893, probably virtually all 
bore dates of years following 1853. 


However, this particular 1827 quarter dollar certainly 
saw circulation at one time or another, quite probably be- 
tween 1827 and 1853. Whether it was a Proof that was 
spent, or whether it was an ultra-rare business strike, will 
probably never be known, as noted earlier. 


Whatever its earlier history may have been, what be- 
came the Eliasberg Collection 1827 quarter dollar moved 
quickly after its discovery and soon appeared in the Nicho- 
las Petry Collection catalogue by S. Hudson Chapman and 
Henry Chapman, May 10, 1893, from whence it went into 
the J.M. Clapp Collection, descending to his son John H. 
Clapp, and in 1942 to Louis E. Eliasberg. 


RESTRIKES: Walter Breen suggests that in 1858-1859 
workmen in collusion with Mint night watchman Theodore 
Eckfeldt secretly obtained the original 1827 quarter dollar 
obverse die from a vault in the coiner’s vault, inadvert- 
ently mismatched it with a reverse die (now cracked and 
extensively rusted) used to strike 1819 quarters (and hav- 
ing a straight rather than a curved base to the 2 in 25C) 
and produced “restrikes” of the 1827 quarter in silver and 
copper.’ 

Louis E. Eliasberg did not desire to own an 1827 re- 
strike quarter dollar. A specimen in the Clapp Collection, 
ex the Richard B. Winsor Collection sale, 1895, was not 


retained. 


' Breen, Encyclopedia, 1988, p. 341. The present writer (QDB) does not fully subscribe to the Theodore Eckfeldt scenario 
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Original 1956 text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr:: 

The coinage of half dollars at the New Orleans Mint began in 1838 and was discontinued in 1861 at 
the beginning of the War Between the States. Their coinage was resumed in 1892 until 1909, when all 
operations of this mint were discontinued. It is reputed that there are only seven specimens of the 
1838-O and hence this is a very rare half dollar. 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


RARITY OF THE 1838-O HALF DOLLAR: Today 
the 1838-O half dollar retains its status as a crown jewel in 
any advanced cabinet of United States coins and is con- 
sidered one of the, most important of all American silver 
rarities. 

Modern scholarship by Walter H. Breen, Mark 
Borckardt, and others suggests that at least 11 different 
specimens have appeared in auction catalogues and other 
listings over the years including seven pieces in the col- 
lection of Col. Edward H.R. Green (of 1913 Liberty Head 
nickel fame).' Obviously, Green took a strong liking to this 
rare issue. 


NEW ORLEANS MINT ESTABLISHED: In 1792 
the Philadelphia Mint began operations. By several de- 
cades later America had expanded to include much of the 
Midwest, and the Mint Act of March 3, 1835, provided for 
the establishment of a branch mint in New Orleans, an 
important trading port and the gateway to the Mississippi 
Valley. In. addition, the act authorized branch mints at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and Dahlonega, Georgia, the 
latter two facilities being located near sources of native 
gold ore and metal. To distinguish branch mint coins from 
their Philadelphia counterparts, small letters called 
mintmarks were to be added to each, an O for New Or- 
leans, a C for Charlotte, and a D for Dahlonega.” 


On or before May 3, 1838, the New Orleans Mint was 
ready to produce coins. After a run of 30 Liberty Seated 
silver dimes was produced from dies received on May 3, 
the small-capacity coining press broke. Repairs were made, 
and about 20,000 more dimes were made, after which the 
press ceased functioning. In late July 1838 coinage was 
resumed and 345,000 further dimes were made before the 
New Orleans Mint was closed during an outbreak of ma- 
laria. By year’s end an additional 35,000 dimes were made. 
A coinage of 70,000 or more Liberty Seated half dimes 
ensued, some of which may have been made in calendar 


year 1839. Both the half dimes and dimes were of the Lib- 
erty Seated type without obverse stars and bore the mint 
letter O on their reverses. 


1838-O HALF DOLLARS STRUCK: Two pairs of 
1838-dated Capped Bust design half dollar dies, each with 
an O mintmark on the obverse above the date, were re- 
ceived in 1838, but were not used at the time. Apparently, 
the initial half dollar coinage began during the first quar- 
ter of 1839 using one pair of the 1838-O dies. An example 
of this half dollar, sold at auction by Edouard Frossard in 
the William M. Friesner Collection sale, Lot 583, June 7, 
1894, was accompanied by a small piece of paper stating: 


“The enclosed specimen coin of the U.S. branch Mint 
at New Orleans is presented to Pres. Bache by Rufus Tyler 
the coiner. It may be proper to state that not more than 20 
pieces were struck with the half dollar dies of 1838.” 


One specimen struck at the time went to the newly- 
formed Mint Cabinet in Philadelphia, where it was to be- 
come one of only a few mintmarked pieces in various se- 
ries acquired during the nineteenth century. At the time 
the goal of the Mint Cabinet was to acquire one coin of 
each dave, and, absent any presentation pieces arriving from 
branches, which did not happen very often, the Philadel- 
phia Mint version of a given date sufficed. 


In his research in the National Archives at the behest 
of Wayte Raymond in 1951, Walter H. Breen came across 
information stating that a few 1838-O half dollars were 
struck “to test a press.” Numismatic researcher R.W. Julian 
has offered the suggestion that Rufus Tyler may have used 
the 1838-O dies in a limited run to test a larger press be- 
fore proceeding with large-volume production of 1839-O 
half dollars (which were made in April). On June 13, 1839, 
the 1838-O dies were defaced, thus limiting the time of 
their production to before that date. 


Interestingly, 10 years prior to selling the aforemen- 
tioned Friesner coin, Frossard stated that the 1838-O was 
“struck at Philadelphia as a pattern for the New Orleans 


: Certain information in the present narrative is adapted from the research of Mark Borckardt in connection with the James Bennett Pryor Collection, 1995. 
The Charlotte and Dahlonega mints each operated from 1838 until the Civil War in 1861. Years later beginning in 1906 the Denver Mint also used a D 
mintmark, but there was no confusion as there was no date overlap with Dahlonega. 
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Original 1956 text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.: 


This specimen was struck at the New Orleans Mint, and only three are known to exist. It is the 
rarest of the half dollar series, and this coin is the best of three known, all of which have been circu- 
lated. 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


RARITY: The Eliasberg Collection specimen of the 
1853-O half dollar without arrows or rays is one of only 
three examples known, all of which are well worn. It was 
owned by William H. Woodin, Waldo C. Newcomer (of 
Baltimore), Col. Edward H.R. Green, and Charles M. Wil- 
liams (“Adolphe Menjou” sale), from whose collection it 
was sold to Louis E. Eliasberg, being the next to last coin 
acquired to complete his cabinet. 


Of the other two examples of the 1853-O without ar- 
rows OF rays, One traces its previous ownership to Philadel- 
phia dealer John W. Haseltine, who had it prior to 1881, 
then to J. Colvin Randall of the same city, to attorney 
Harold P. Newlin (well known for his book on half dimes), 
to T. Harrison Garrett, later appearing in the Bowers and 
Ruddy Galleries sale of the Garrett Collection, 1979, Lot 
339. 


The second specimen was owned by Colin E. King, in 
the auction of whose collection it appeared in 1892, later 
going to Col. Edward H.R. Green, thus giving Green own- 
ership of two examples. 


Due to the extreme rarity of the 1853-O half dollar with- 
out arrows or rays, only a few of the greatest collections 
have ever included a specimen. 


HISTORICAL NOTES: The Philadelphia Mint die 
shop shipped six 1853-dated half dollar obverse dies (with- 
out arrows) to New Orleans in anticipation of an extensive 
coinage, or at least to have the dies on hand should such 
materialize.' At the time there were already 19 reverse dies 
on hand from earlier use. By June 9, 1853, certain of these 


dies were defaced at the Mint and others were returned to 
Philadelphia. 


By early 1853, silver half dollars of the old authorized 
weight of 206.25 grains were worth more in melt-down 
value than face value, due to the rise of silver prices (see 
earlier description under the 1855 silver three-cent piece), 
and it would have been pointless to have coined many of 
them. The same was true of the other silver denomina- 
tions from the half dime upward. The Act of February 21, 
1853, reduced the authorized weights of certain silver coins 


" Certain information is from Walter H. Breen’s Encyclopedia, 1988, p. 393. 


including the half dollar (new half dollar weight: 192 
grains), removing the attraction of melting them down, and 
permitting coinage in quantity to resume. To designate 
1853 half dollars of the new light weight, arrowheads were 
placed alongside the date, and resplendent rays were added 
around the eagle on the reverse. 


In very early 1853, coinage of silver denominations at 
the New Orleans Mint, to the old heavy-weight standard, 
was as follows: 


1853-O Half dime. No arrows at date. 160,000 coins, all 
from a single pair of dies, date weakly impressed. Many if 
not most were melted at the Mint. Probably, several thou- 
sand were put into circulation, perhaps on the theory that 
it would not pay speculators to trifle with or melt such a 
small coin. Rare today. 


1853-O Half dollar. No arrows at date, no rays on re- 
verse. Mintage not recorded, but probably very small. Only 
three specimens are known to exist today. 


FURTHER COMMENTS: In his Encyclopedia, Walter 
Breen states this concerning the 1853-O without-arrows 
half dollar: “Absence of any record of manufacture sug- 
gests that the few survivors were made for presentation 
purposes, only to be spent later or kept as pocket pieces. 
Only three survivors exist.” 


While this may be so, the present writer considers it to 
be highly unlikely, for there was no occasion in New Or- 
leans early in 1853 that called for the making of presenta- 
tion pieces, and, in addition, no presentation pieces are 
known of the related half dimes. 


Similarly, there seems to be no reason why these coins 
would be sufficiently novel to have been kept for many 
years as pocket pieces, as the pieces were not recognized 
as being numismatically significant at the time. Per contra, 
if a New Orleans Mint employee wanted a souvenir, a more 
likely candidate would have been the novel With Arrows 
and Rays design produced later. 


? 


With regard to a “record of manufacture,” there are 
other nineteenth-century coins of which there are no 
records extant, the famous 1870-S Liberty Seated dollar 
being an example. 
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A Showcase of Favorite Gems from the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 


1804 Silver Dollar 
Class I, Original 
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Original 1956 text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.: 


The dollar on exhibit is the only coin of this rare date that can be traced back to the United States 
Mint, where it was acquired by Mr. Stickney in 1843 in exchange for a gold [1785] IMMUNE CO- 
LUMBIA cent and several other pieces. There are six original 1804 dollars known to exist of which 
three including this specimen are in private collections. It is the most famous pedigreed coin in America 
and has only been in four collections in the past 113 years. 


What happened to the 19,570 standard silver dollars of 1804 (indicated by Mint records to have been 
coined) has been for many years a subject of speculation. One theory is that they were lost when the 
ship sank which was transporting them to France in payment for the territory then known as Louisi- 
ana. The more generally accepted theory is based on the known fact that the bullion value of the silver 
dollar at that time exceeded the face value, for which reason the silver dollars which were coined were 
melted into bullion almost as fast as they were minted. In 1806, James Madison, then of the Depart- 
ment of State, wrote to the Mint director instructing him to discontinue striking silver dollars, stating 
that they were being exported almost as fast as they could be minted. Whether they were exported as 
bullion or as coined pieces is not known. None were issued again until 1836. 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: not recognized when Louis E. Eliasberg wrote his brochure 


THE ELIASBERG 1804 DOLLAR: The Eliasberg in 1956. The coin later became the subject of a book of its 
Collection 1804 dollar, an attractively toned Proof, is one own, The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, by Eric P. Newman and 
of the finest known examples of what B. Max Mehl was Kenneth E. Bressett, 1962, from which certain of the 
fond of calling “The King of United States Coins.” It is of present summarized account is derived; also see my 1992 
the Class I type, earlier called “originals,” and is of the work, Silver Dollars and Trade Dollars of the United States: A 
variety produced openly at the Philadelphia Mint and used Complete Encyclopedia. 
for presentation and exchange. Although Mint records state that 19,570 silver dollars 
were minted in calendar year 1804, nowhere is it stated 
that the coins actually bore the 1804 date. At the time it 
was Mint practice to keep using dies of earlier dates until 


This specimen was obtained by Matthew A. Stickney, 
of Salem, Massachusetts, on May 9, 1843, in trade for items 
needed by the Mint Cabinet. This coin is illustrated in A : os eae 
Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations, Struck Within they broke or wore out. Sometimes these older dies were 
the Past Century, by Jacob Reese Eckfeldt and William overdated (the 1802/1 dollar is an example), but often the 
Ewing DuBois, both numismatists and both associated original dates were retained as made, quite probably be- 
with the Philadelphia Mint and the Mint Cabinet (which cause the dies had already been hardened for use, and the 
later evolved into what is now known as the National Coin overpunching (overdating) procedure required that the dies 
Collection on display at the Smithsonian Institution). Later, be heated toa high temperature, cooled, and Sere 
the coin went to Col. James W. Ellsworth, then to Wayte painstaking process. Thus, it is believed that the Naka 
Raymond, then in early March, 1923, to William Cutler dollars struck in 1804 bore earlier dates such as 1803 an 
Atwater, from the sale of whose collection Louis E. possibly earlier dates as well. +e 
Eliasberg obtained it in 1946. Numismatic knowledge was scarce in America in the 

early 1830s. The first specialized book on United States 

HISTORY OF THE 1804 SILVER DOLLAR: Much coins had yet to be written, and the Mint’s own collection, 
of what is known today about the 1804 silver dollar was the Mint Cabinet, would not be formed until June 1838, 
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1834 were made of each of these. A search of Mint secordi 
revealed that two other denominations were still autho- 
rized, but had not been struck for many years. Silver dol- 
lars had been last struck in 1804 and $10 gold eagles were 
last struck in that year as well. What the coiners of the 
Mint had no way of knowing, as no numismatic check list 
had ever been printed, was that while $10 gold coins struck 
in 1804 were dated 1804, the silver dollars minted in that 
year were of earlier date(s). 


Seeking to present coins that were historically accu- 
rate, the engraver and coiner at the Mint simply made up 
new silver dollar and $10 gold dies bearing the 1804 date, 
to illustrate these coins of yesteryear, believed to have been 
made; but for which no specimens were on hand (and if 
they had been, they would not have been with Proof fin- 
ish to match the other coins in the set). This was done in 
all good faith, and for the first time, 1804-dated silver dol- 
lars were struck. There was no intent to deceive anyone or 
make any kind of misrepresentation. 


As years went on, Mint officials such as Jacob R. Eckfeldt 
and William E. DuBois became more numismatically knowl- 
edgeable. In time, the Mint Cabinet became a reality, and 
an invitation was extended to coin collectors to make ex- 
changes with the Mint. This cordial, open-handed practice 
was continued until at least the late 1850s, as evidenced by 
Mint Director (1853-1861) James Ross Snowden issuing a 
printed circular inviting trades. 


On May 9, 1843, Matthew A. Stickney visited the Mint 
and obtained an 1804 silver dollar in an open exchange 
documented by letters. Apparently, an element of cupid- 
ity entered the equation by the late 1850s during a rapid 
growth stage in numismatic interest. Certain Mint employ- 
ees realized that the 1804-dated dollar was a rare and valu- 
able coin indeed, and that it would be profitable to strike 
more examples and sell them privately, rather than in open 
exchange for the benefit for the Mint Cabinet. Matthew 
A. Stickney’s 1867 letter stating how he acquired his coin 
is reproduced in Appendix II of the present work. 


It seems that at this time, circa the late 1850s, the re- 
verse die used to produce earlier versions of the 1804-dated 
dollar could not be found, and a hitherto unused reverse 
die of the same design, but differing in minor details, was 
used. Coins from this new combination were made and 
sold secretly, although on occasion various Mint officials 
were all too happy to pronounce them to be genuine origi- 
nal coins actually made in the year 1804, if pressed on the 
subject. In time, various stories were devised by collectors 
and romanticists to explain why only a dozen or so ex- 
amples were known of the 1804 silver dollar, in spite of 
the Mint report that 19,570 were made. The knowledge 
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st edition was tena oa off during the 
when James C. Risk revealed the 
m‘s 1834 Proof set containing an 
original 1804 dollar. Bressett phoned a stop press order to 
Racine [home of Whitman Publishing Company] so that 
corrections could be made.... The rare first edition has a 
chapter titled “The Diplomatic Gift Delusion,’ which was 
necessarily replaced.” 


VARIETIES OF 1804 DOLLARS: For many years 
1804 dollars were called “originals” or “restrikes,” depend- 
ing upon which reverse die was used. Today, the follow- 
ing classifications are often used instead: 


Class I 1804-dated dollars: Reverse die with E in 
STATES over a cloud. “Original” dollars of the first type, 
first coined in 1834 for diplomatic presentation purposes, 
and perhaps continued to be coined through the mid-1850s. 
Eight specimens are known to exist, several of which are 
in museums. The Eliasberg Collection coin is a Class I 

“original.” 


Class II 1804-dated dollars: Reverse die with E in 
STATES over junction between two clouds. Plain edge. 
“Restrike.” Made in 1858. Only one known, struck over a 
Swiss dollar-sized silver coin. In the National Coin Col- 
lection in the Smithsonian Institution. 


Class III 1804-dated dollars: Reverse die as preceding. 
“Restrike.” Lettered edge. Made circa late 1850s onward, 
last date of manufacture unknown, but possibly into the 
late 1860s or early 1870s. Six specimens are known to ex- 
ist. 


NUMISMATIC SIGNIFICANCE: From the mid- 
nineteenth century to the present time, more columns of 
print have been devoted to the 1804 silver dollar in the 
pages of The Numismaust than to any other single United 
States rarity. The Guide Book of United States Coins currently 
gives more space to the 1804 dollar than to any other coin 
and has done so for many editions. Walter Breen’s 1988 
Encyclopedia devotes three pages to it. 


For well over a century the possession of an 1804 silver 
dollar in a collection has bestowed an aura of glory upon 
its owner. More than any other single coin (although the 
rarer 1913 Liberty Head nickel is a close second), the 1804 
dollar has attracted a lot of attention in numismatic circles. 
A book has been written about it, posters have been printed 
showing it, and from time to time specimens on display at 
museums such the Smithsonian Institution (Washington, 
D.C.), the American Numismatic Association (Colorado 
Springs), and the Museum of Western History (Omaha) 
have drawn thousands of visitors. 


Often, the significance and excellence of an old-time 
collection or catalogue of that collection has been judged 
(wrongly in some instances) by whether it contained a 
specimen of the hallowed 1804. The 1804 dollar and its 


, James Ross Snowden, A Description of Ancient and Modern Coins in the Mint Cabinet, 1860, p. iii. 


* Encyclopedia, 1988, p. 688. 
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Original 1956 text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.: 


These interesting trade dollars were minted from 1873 to 1878 inclusive, for general circulation in 
the Far East to complete with the Mexican and Spanish dollars then circulating there. From 1879 to 
1885 inclusive, these trade dollars were minted in Proof only for numismatists. Naturally, the coinage 
of these later dates was very limited, especially those of 1884 and 1885, of which only 10 and five 


specimens respectively were struck. 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


THE FINEST KNOWN: Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., en- 
joyed his trade dollars and, as noted above, found them 
quite interesting. He was especially proud of the gem 1884 
and 1885 specimens in his cabinet, pieces which today are 
considered to be the finest known examples of each of 
these rarities. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE TRADE 
DOLLAR: The background of the trade dollar goes back 
to the 1850s when merchants in San Francisco and else- 
where desired to import silk goods, tea, and other items 
from China, often via clipper ships which could make the 
Pacific transit in record time. Merchants in China wanted 
payment in silver or gold coins, preferring the former. Pa- 
per money (such as it was at the time; an admixture of 
private bank issues) and drafts were not wanted. At the 
time the coin of choice in the Orient was the Spanish- 
American eight-reales “silver dollar” made at Mexico City 
and other New World mints. In order to compete effec- 
tively, American merchants in foreign trade had to buy 
Mexican and other Spanish-American silver coins from 
bullion dealers. The cry went out for the United States to 
create its own trade coin. In 1859 at the San Francisco Mint, 
in response to local merchants’ requests, 20,000 1859-S 
Liberty Seated silver dollars of regular design were struck 
specifically for export to China. 


In 1872, patterns of silver “commercial dollars” were 
made at the Philadelphia Mint. The name of the new de- 
nomination was later changed to “trade dollar.” The Coin- 
age Act of February 12, 1873, made the trade dollar a real- 
ity. In contrast to the Liberty Seated silver dollar which 
weighed 412.5 grains, the new trade dollar was heavier and 
proclaimed its weight and quality on the reverse: 420 
GRAINS, 900 FINE, the latter referring to the silver con- 
tent being 900 parts out of 1,000, or 90%, the standard al- 
loy of the time. 


‘Trade dollars were not produced as general coinage from 
‘Treasury silver stocks but, rather, were made at the Phila- 
delphia, Carson City, and San Francisco mints when de- 
positors of silver bullion specifically requested them. For 
a time, trade dollars circulated within the United States, 


and some Western banks actually accepted checks and 
drafts specifically denominated in trade dollars. Accounts 
survive of these shiny, new silver coins clinking across bars 
and on gaming tables of Nevada and other Western states. 
However, quantities amounting to the greatest portion of 
the coins struck were shipped across the Pacific, where 
they met enthusiastic reception in many Chinese ports and 
commercial centers. 


When trade dollars were first struck in 1873 they con- 
tained a full dollar’s worth of silver. However, the price of 
silver bullion declined from 1873 onward, and by July 22, 
1876, the coin was demonetized and could no longer be 
used as legal tender. After that point, the use of trade dol- 
lars was limited to their original purpose: trade with China. 
Production of business strike trade dollars continued 
through 1878, after which only Proofs were made. On Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878, the Bland-Allison Act became law, after 
which the trade dollar was no longer minted for circula- 
tion, and the Morgan design “standard” silver dollar was 
produced. Whereas trade dollars were made specifically 
to the order of depositors, Morgan dollars were a political 
boondoggle and were coined to the extent of millions of 
pieces each year using silver that the Treasury Department 
purchased for its own account from Western mining inter- 
ests and others in order to support the market for the metal. 


MINTAGE OF TRADE DOLLARS: Business strike 
trade dollars were produced at the Philadelphia Mint from 
1873 through 1877 and at the Carson City and San Fran- 
cisco mints from 1873 through 1878. The Eliasberg Col- 
lection has a complete collection of these. 


In addition, Proofs were struck in quantities averaging 
800 to 1,000 or so specimens each year from 1873 until 
1883, for sale to collectors. In 1907 the existence of 1884- 
dated Proof trade dollars became known, followed at or 
near the same time by knowledge of 1885-dated coins, said 
to have been struck to the extent of 10 and five specimens 
respectively. These came to light through John W. 
Haseltine and were found among some early Proof sets 
owned by his late father-in-law William Idler, who had 
entered the coin trade in Philadelphia in 1858, being one 
of the first in America to take up the profession. 
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A Showcase of Favorite Gems from the Louis E.. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 


POINTS TO PONDER: The facts concerning the 
1885 trade dollar seem to be these, with some of the 
author’s opinions added: 


1. The 1884 and 1885 trade dollars were struck at the 
Philadelphia Mint from Proof dies and were made in the 
years indicated. So far as is known, all 1884 Proofs were 
struck upon one single occasion in 1884, and all 1885 trade 
dollars were struck on a single occasion in 1885. Two dif- 
ferent reverse dies differing in minute details were used.' 


2. The 1884 and 1885 trade dollars were properly struck 
precisely in the style of earlier Proofs, apparently on the 
same Mint equipment and on correct planchets. 


3. Carl W.A. Carlson has located Mint records, specifi- 
cally a die book kept by W.R. Straub which states that one 
pair of Proof trade dollar dies, apparently including the 1884 
obverse, was destroyed at the Mint on January 2, 1885. The 
absence of data seen concerning 1885 Proof dies does not 
mean that such data did not exist at one time (Carl W.A. 
Carlson did not locate any information concerning 1882 or 
1883 trade dollar dies either). As Dr. William H. Sheldon 
pointed out in another context, “If Jones was seen, he was 
there; if Jones was not seen, he still might have been there.” 


4. That the 1884 and 1885 trade dollars were not gener- 
ally known to numismatists until 1907-1908 means very 
little, as numerous other nineteenth-century rarities includ- 
ing many varieties of patterns were not known until after 
the turn of the century either, nor were the 1873-CC with- 
out-arrows dime, 1845-O and 1854-S quarter eagles, and 
certain other coins known until then. New discoveries are 
always being made and will continue to be made. Doubt- 
less, a century from now a future generation of numisma- 
tists will know of varieties of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century coins not known to collectors in 1996. 


5. That William Idler and his son-in-law John W. 
Haseltine handled these pieces is not necessarily nega- 
tive (Breen, Encyclopedia, p. 466, calls Idler “the Mint’s 
appropriately named fence for restrikes and fantasy coins”), 
for these same dealers handled countless other important 
coins as well, including some of the most famous of all 
American rarities, patterns, current Proof sets, etc. It seems 
to be correct, however, that both had special access to the 
inner sanctum at the Mint and were able to obtain many 
hitherto unknown pieces either struck in small numbers 
or originally set aside for the Assay Commission. 


6. That the Mint neither publicized these trade dollars 
in 1884 and 1885 nor made them available on open sale to 
all comers is not necessarily unusual either. Many highly 
acclaimed rarities of the era including the 1877 pattern half 
dollars, the 1872 Amazonian silver coins, the 1879 School- 
girl dollar, the 1882 Shield Earring pattern dollar, and the 
Coiled Hair $4 gold stellas of 1879 and 1880—to give just 
a very short list—were obtained only through dealers such 
as Idler and Haseltine who had special connections at the 
Mint. The present writer is not stating that this was an 
excellent practice, for it was not. However, the 1884 and 
1885 trade dollar situation does not seem to be markedly 
different from the circumstances surrounding a number of 
other issues. Doubtless, Idler and Haseltine can be cred- 
ited with preserving for posterity coins that might not have 


survived otherwise. 


7. It is highly unlikely that anyone within the Philadel- 
phia Mint in 1884 or 1885 considered these trade dollars 
to be a significant source of secret profit. First, trade dol- 
lars were not popular with numismatists at the time. Sec- 
ond, if they had been made for a profit—as were, for ex- 
ample, restrikes of the 1856 Flying Eagle cent and the 
1804 Class III silver dollar—they would have been mar- 
keted long before 1907-1908. 


8. It is my opinion that the 1884 and 1885 trade dollars 
were made as souvenirs for William Idler, who either prom- 
ised to keep mum about them (for criticism of the Mint 
was rife in the 1880s with S.K. Harzfeld, Edouard Frossard, 
and others writing barbed commentaries) or simply forgot 
about them as they were kept as part of regular silver Proof 
sets of those years. I can find no historical basis for any 
cloak-and-dagger situation, official cover-up, or other “ex- 
citing” disclosures. Should any reader have same, I would 
be glad to learn more. 


9. If anyone is too concerned about the technical prac- 
tices of the Philadelphia Mint or related facilities, consider 
these well-documented practices and facts: 


(A) In the early nineteenth century the Mint offered to 
produce to order certain rarities needed by numismatists; 
this was done openly. For example, Robert Gilmor, an early 
numismatist, took advantage of this.’ 


(B) No official coinage records exist for a number of 
U.S. rarities which today are widely collected and exist in 
multiples, among which are found virtually all pre-1858 
Proof coins, business strike 1870-S Liberty Seated dollars, 
MCMVII (1907) Extremely High Relief double eagles, etc. 


(C) In the present century the Mint has engaged in many 
unusual (from a numismatic viewpoint) practices including 
striking 1974-dated aluminum Lincoln cents in 1973; strik- 
ing 1964-D Peace dollars a year later in 1965; restriking 1965 
Lincoln cents in 1966; striking Lincoln cents at the Den- 
ver, San Francisco, and West Point mints without using 
mintmarks on them; restriking 1936-dated Cleveland com- 
memorative half dollars in 1937 and making 1936-dated 
Delaware commemoratives for the first time in 1937; pre- 
striking 1976 bicentennial coinage in 1974 and 1975; mak- 
ing 1996 Proof sets in 1995; and the list goes on. 


FIRST AUCTION APPEARANCE: The first 1885 
trade dollar to appear at public auction sale was a part of B. 
Max Mehl’s sale of the H.O. Granberg Collection, July 14, 
1913, and was described as: “1885 Magnificent Br. Proof. 
Only five specimens reported to have been coined.” The 
piece realized $1,140.00. Granberg enjoyed building sets 
and collections and then selling them, much as Ferguson 
Haines did in the preceding century. Over a period of time 
Granberg’s name appeared on several auction catalogues. 

Ever since that time the offering of an 1885 trade dol- 
lar at auction has furnished the occasion for much numis- 
matic interest and excitement. By way of comparison, the 
1885 trade dollar is as rare as the 1913 Liberty Head nickel 
(five known) and is rarer than the 1804 dollar (15 known 
of which eight are of the Class I or “original” type; some 
are in museums).° 


' The author has personally studied in detail most of the 10 known 1884 trade dollars and each of the five known 1885 trade dollars and has observed no die 


differences among each issue or striking differences (all 1884s have sharply struck stars, all 1885s have the rig 


ht-side stars lightly impressed). From this the author 


concludes that the two mintages were each struck on single occasions in their respective years. 


? Cf. published articles in The Numismatist on Gilmor by Dr. Joel Orosz; also see t 


P. Newman. 


he same writer’s book, The Eagle That Is Forgotten, with an introduction by Eric 


3 For much more information on the 1884 and 1885 trade dollars see the author’s work, Si/ver Dollars and Trade Dollars of the United States: A Complete Encyclopedia. 


Included therein are Carl W.A. Carlson’s comments as to the normal (non-clandestine) status of the 188 


4 trade dollar and the 1974 essay by James Halperin, New 


England Rare Coin Co., giving a list of reasons why the 1885 trade dollar may be “the most valuable United States coin.” 
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rer the most important. private gold aoe in California. The rectangular 


a ea petri ranged in denomination from $9.43 to $264.00. All are very rare. 


+ 19961 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


DESCRIPTION: The specimen is a rectangular cast 
ingot of gold counterstamped on the obverse with two nar- 
row rectangular panels, each with a finely-spaced verti- 
cally ruled background. The top panel has in raised letters 
as part of the die, MOFFAT & Co. The bottom has a raised 
$ (dollar sign) in the die, with a large blank area (but with 
fine ruling) to its right. 

On this and many other pieces of the $16 value made 
in 1849, separate punches were used to stamp 20 3/4 
CARAT in a blank, unruled space between the two rect- 
angular panels, and to stamp 16.00 to the right of the $. 
The four sides of the ingot and the reverse are blank on 
the $16.00 ingots, but have stampings on some of the oth- 
ers.! 


Most examples were stamped 16.00, that being the trad- 
ing value of a Spanish-American gold doubloon (8 escu- 
dos) in San Francisco at the time. However, a few are 
known of other values ranging from $9.43 (in the 
Smithsonian Institution) to $264.00. Larger sizes served 
more as transfer and bullion ingots than as media of ex- 
change. The popular $16.00 value was widely used in com- 
merce. In 1860 James Ross Snowden described related 
pieces in the Mint Cabinet:* 


“Moffat & Co....issued gold ingots or stamped bars. 
These had MOFFAT & CO., the fineness in carats, and 
the value stamped upon them. The specimens contained 
in the Cabinet are respectively $16.00 and $9.43, the first 
professing to be 20 3/4 carats, and the other 2 17/16 car- 
ats.” 


It seems probable to the present writer that while $16 
ingots were made in quantity to a specific weight designa- 
tion and used in trade at a convenient exchange value with 
the popular doubloon, Moffat ingots of other values were 
not adjusted to any specific weight; rather, they were 
weighed as made, and stamped with whatever value they 
happened to be. On the other hand, the $16 pieces were 


? 


_ probably made one at a time by melting a small pre- 


weighed amount of gold specifically adjusted to equal $16. 
Extant $16 pieces do not seem to have been adjusted by 
trimming or filing (except for the removal of the pouring 
gate stem). 


An interesting early account of such pieces was read by 
William D. Haggard before the English Numismatic Soci- 
ety on November 22, 1849. Haggard recounted that he 
had obtained several specimens of California gold from a 
Mr. Holmes who had gone to California in 1848 and who 
had recently returned. Among these was “a small bar of 
gold, cast and stamped at San Francisco, value sixteen 
dollars, with the name of ‘Moffat & Co. 20 3/4 Carat. 
$16.00.’ A charge of two shillings is made by them for con- 
verting one ounce of gold into the bar, but it really costs 
the party five shillings. The bar only weighs 19 dwt. 15 
grains, and the quality being 5 grains more than the stan- 
dard, alloy must be introduced equal to 2 grains. The Cali- 
fornia gold never comes out more than 3 grains worse than 
standard. There are other bars, from fourteen to sixty dol- 
lars, which pass as money and are chiefly used in gam- 
bling.” 


MOFFAT & CO.: A group of four fortune-seekers, John 
Little Moffat,* Joseph R. Curtis, Philo H.W. Perry, and 
Samuel H. Ward, departed from New York City on the 
bark Guilford on February 15, 1849, carrying with them 
complete apparatus and machinery for assaying and coin- 
age. After a transit around the tip of South America, they 
arrived in San Francisco in mid-May. 


Soon after their arrival on the West Coast the four men 
set up facilities at the southeast corner of Montgomery and 
Jackson Streets, soon relocating to the corner of Clay and 
Dupont Streets, and advertised in the San Francisco news- 
papers as Moffat & Co. On view at their office were testi- 
monials prepared in New York before their departure and 
an endorsement from R.J. Walker, secretary of the Trea- 
sury. Among the signatories of one document was Peter 


' Breen, Encyclopedia, p. 633, illustrates a $14.25 piece stamped on the reverse as being 15 DWT, 6 GR., in the Smithsonian Institution. 

* A Description of Ancient and Modern Coins, in the Cabinet Collection at the Mint of the United States, p. 127. Although Snowden’s name appeared as author (mostly ex 
officio, although he was a numismatist), most of the work was done by Mint Cabinet curator George Bull with assistance from William E. DuBois, as Snowden 
acknowledged i in the preface. The Mint Cabinet was later transferred to the Smithsonian Institution. 


* Quoted by Edgar H. Adams, Private Gold Coinage, p. 15. 


* Moffat, born in Goshen, New York, February 12, 1788, died in Brooklyn in the same state on June 19, 1865. In the 1830s, after having owned a gold mine in 
North Carolina, he operated gold mines in the Nacoochie valley in northern Georgia. Meanwhile, he had learned the silversmith’s trade. During the 1840s Moffat 
had been an assayer of excellent reputation in New York with Wilmarth, Moffat & Curtis. By the late 1840s he was “at the bottom of one of his waves of financial 
success” (Adams, p. 91), and decided to go to California to renew his depleted fortune. 
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Beebee was numismatically knowledgeable and supplied certain silver and gold coins to collectors during the 1840s; among his clients was Matthew A. 


Stickney. 
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Original 1956 text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.: 


Augustus Humbert was appointed United States Assayer in 1851 to affix the government stamp 
upon gold produced by the firm of Moffat & Co. and continued to do so until 1852. These coins known 


as $50.00 slugs are extremely rare. 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


DESCRIPTION: The obverse design is from a circu- 
lar die impressed into an octagonal planchet. At the center 
is an eagle perched on a rock, holding a shield, and in its 
beak a long ribbon inscribed LIBERTY. Above the eagle 
is a curved label bearing the abbreviation THOUS., with 
a space preceding it to be individually punched on each 
coin to indicate the fineness, in the present instance 880. 
This signifies that the coin is 880/1000th pure gold (slightly 
below the federal standard of 900 fine). Surrounding the 
design is the inscription UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. Below is a line scribed in the die (raised on 
the coin) with D C (for “Dollars” and “Cents,” although 
on occasion it has been erroneously stated that the C is for 
California), with a blank area to the left of the D for the 
individual punching of the dollar value, in the present in- 
stance 50, and a small area to the left of the C for inserting 
the cent value (which was not done on any specimens 
known to the writer). 


The reverse is devoid of inscription and consists of an 
ornate engine-turned design cut into the die by the use of 
a jeweler’s lathe. 


It is believed that the obverse die was made in New 
York City by Charles Cushing Wright, America’s most ac- 
complished diecutter of the era, while the reverse is usu- 
ally attributed as the work of Augustus Humbert, although 
Wright could have made both. 


EDGE LETTERING: The inscription punched on 
the edge of this piece by individual stamps was intended 
to read as follows, each of the divisions (/) representing 
one of the eight rectangular surfaces on the edge: 
AUGUSTUS / HUMBERT / UNITED / STATES / 
ASSAYER / OF GOLD / CALIFORNIA / 1851. 


On the Eliasberg Collection coin, the word HUMBERT 
is oriented upright with relation to the obverse design, 
while the words in the other seven panels are inverted. 
Apparently, little care was taken when affixing the inscrip- 
tion to the edge by the use of separate punches, for the 
edge of the Mint Cabinet specimen was described as fol- 
lows by James Ross Snowden in 1860:! 


“Upon the edge is inscribed AUGUSTUS HUMBERT 
UNITED STATES ASSAYER CALIFORNIA OF 
GOLD 1851, the transposition of the three last words be- 
ing evidently an error.” Doubtless, the examination of the 
edges of other specimens would disclose further variations. 


THE MOFFAT CONTRACT: Moffat & Co., San 
Francisco assayers and coiners since the summer of 1849 
and makers of the previously-discussed $16 gold ingot, con- 
tinued their high level of business practice and struck coins 
that were accepted at par with federally-minted gold coins, 
the only privately-issued California gold coins to have that 
distinction. 


In 1850 Moffat & Co. received a contract from the fed- 
eral government to produce $50 gold ingots (today called 
“slugs” by collectors) under the direction of Augustus 
Humbert, who had been appointed to the position of 
United States Assayer of Gold, under whose name the first 
coins were struck. At a later time the United States Assay 
Office of Gold terminology was employed. 


On January 29, 1851, this advertisement ran in the Dat/y 
Alta California: 


“United States Assay Office. We give notice that on or 
about the first of February ensuing we will be prepared to 
receive gold-dust for smelting and assaying, and forming 
the same into ingots and bars, in accordance with our re- 
cent contract with the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, autho- 


‘A Description of Ancient and Modern Coins, in the Cabinet Collection at the Mint of the United States, p. 127. Adams, p. 54, describes a lettered-edge pattern $50 with an 
erroneous inscription omitting the first letter of HUMBERT and the first I in CALIFORNIA, thus yielding UMBERT and CALFORNIA. 
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rized by Act of Congress approved Sept. 30, 1850, under 
the supervision of the United States Assayer, Augustus 
Humbert, Esq., who will cause the United States stamp to 
be affixed to the same. 


“Moffat & Co. 


“Due notice will be given of the removal of the United 
States Assayer’s Office to Montgomery Street.” 


AUGUSTUS HUMBERT’S COINAGE: Augustus 
Humbert arrived in San Francisco on January 30 or 31, 
1851, a relative latecomer to the private coinage scene, for 
in earlier years, 1849-1850, several firn s had started up 
and later disbanded. Humbert brought coinage dies and 
hubs from New York City. 


Almost immediately thereafter—by January 31—at least 
one $50 piece was on hand for viewing, as evidenced by a 
February 1, 1851, notice in the Pacific News stating that 
“the di°s for this purpose—the striking of the fifty-dollar 
pieces— have been procured, and the first coin produced 
by them was shown us yesterday.” Presumably, this was a 
copper pattern or trial striking brought from New York.! 


By February 14, 1851, production of octagonal $50 gold 
“slugs” began in large volume. Meanwhile, T. Butler King, 
the federal collector of customs in the city, had been au- 
thorized by President Millard Fillmore to receive any and 
all Humbert gold issues at par. 


The business community had mixed feelings from vari- 
ous standpoints of vested interests. Merchants welcomed 
coins that had fixed value, traded at par, and could be used 
to pay customs, although the large denomination made it 
useless for small transactions. On the other hand, certain 
banks, assayers, and bullion dealers resented the smoothly- 
organized Moffat-Humbert business which paid miners $16 
per ounce for raw gold, less a 2.75% charge to convert it to 
coin. Previously, buying prices for raw gold varied, assay 
procedures and reports of assay findings were sometimes 
irregular, and scales were sometimes deliberately inaccu- 
rate. The United States Assay Office of Gold put an end 
to much of this cupidity and consequent profit. 


THE FIRST PIECES MADE: On February 14, 1851, 
San Francisco Prices Current illustrated and published a de- 
scription of the new coins, noting in part: 


“The above cut represents the obverse of the United 
States ingot, or, rather, coin of the value of $50, about to 
be issued at the Government Assay Office. It is precisely 
of this size and shape. 


“The larger ones of one and two hundred dollars are 
exactly similar, except they are proportionately thicker. 
The reverse side bears an impression of rayed work, with- 
out any inscription. Upon the edge is the following: 
‘Augustus Humbert United States Assayer—California 
Gold 1851.2 Those of five hundred and one thousand dol- 
lars are in form of parallelograms, about five inches in 
length and one and three-quarters inches in breadth, and 
ranging in thickness—the smaller being about three-tenths 
of an inch and the larger six-tenths. 


' As noted, Adams, p. 54, describes such a pattern. 


“The fifty-dollar pieces will be of uniform value and 
will be manufactured in the same manner as coins—the 


others may very according to weight and fineness from the 
denomination mentioned....” 


$50 slugs of the general style of the Eliasberg Collec- 
tion example were made with 880 and 887 THOUS 
finenesses, and in at least three varieties of engine-turned 
reverse dies. The quantities made of any of these must 
have been small, as all are very rare today. The early coins 
were, in essence, hand-made inasmuch as after the basic 
coins were struck, the following operations had to be per- 
formed by hand: 


1. Stamping the fineness “800” above the eagle. 
2. Stamping the value, “50,” below the eagle. 


3 to 10: Stamping in 8 different operations the inscrip- 
tion on the edge, using individual logotype punches and 
turning the coin on its edge each time a part of the inscrip- 
tion was added. This procedure was necessarily time-con- 
suming. It is believed that coins of this style were made in 
early and mid-February, 1851. 


NEW VERSIONS ISSUED: A short while later new 
dies were employed which had the fineness and value in- 
corporated into the design. The inscription AUGUSTUS 
HUMBERT UNITED STATES ASSAYER OF GOLD 
CALIFORNIA, 1851, appeared on the obverse of the coin 
near the border, as part of the obverse die, and the pieces 
had reeded edges. 


This appeared in the Dai/y Alta California, February 21, 
1851: 


“The new fifty-dollar gold piece, manufactured under 
Act of Congress appointing a United States Assay Office 
in California, and made under the supervision of the United 
States Assayer, was issued by Moffat & Co. yesterday. 
About three hundred of these pieces have already been 
struck off.... The coin is peculiar, containing only one face, 
an eagle in the centre, around which are the words 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Just over the eagle is 
stamped 887 THOUS. signifying the fineness of the gold. 
At the bottom is stamped 50 DOLLS. The other face is 
ornamented with a kind of work technically called engine- 
turning, being a number of radii extending from the com- 
mon centre, in which is stamped, in small figures, 50. 
Around the edge is stamped the name of the United States 
Assayer....” 


These new versions eliminated all 10 of the hand op- 
erations used earlier on Eliasberg-style $50 pieces. 

By March 31, 1851, $350,000 worth of $50 ingots had 
been coined, equal to 7,000 pieces.* 

In 1852 the obverse border inscription was revised to 
read UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE OF GOLD 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA. 

On April 14, 1851, Moffat & Co. wrote a letter which 
stated that to this time all of the Humbert coinage had 
been of the $50 denomination. Some of the later dies were 
made in San Francisco by Albert Kiiner. 


-Y¥ y « ? 
? This description omits “of” in “OF GOLD” and in any event seems to be related to what Snowden in 1860 called a transposition, sce earlier text. $100 and $200 
“slugs” would have had 100 and 200 stamped in the space before DC at the bottom of the obverse. Apparently, only the $50 pieces were made in quantity. 


* Adams, p. 51. 
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Original 1956 text by Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr.: 


John G. Kellogg and George F. Richter began an assaying business in 1854. Richter soon withdrew, 
and Augustus Humbert joined, changing the title from Kellogg & Co. to Kellogg & Humbert, one of 
the most important assay offices in California. Very few of the $50.00 slugs were issued, and all are very 


rare. 


1996 notes by Q. David Bowers: 


DESCRIPTION: The large and handsome Proof 1855 
Kellogg & Co. $50 in the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collec- 
tion is one of the finest of a dozen or so known examples 
of one of the most famous rarities in the California gold 
series and is the Edgar H. Adams plate coin in his 1912 
book, Private Gold Coinage. The dies, by Ferdinand Griiner, 
are exquisitely engraved with much detail, the work of a 
highly skilled artisan. 


The obverse shows the head of Miss Liberty, a copy of 
that on the federal $20 coin, with KELLOGG & Co. (in- 
stead of LIBERTY) on the tiara, 13 stars surrounding, and 
the date 1855 below. The reverse shows an eagle standing 
on a rock, grasping a shield, a motif used on earlier 1851- 
1853 Humbert and United States Assay Office of Gold and 
related coinage of the denominations $10, $20, and $50 
(the latter of octagonal shape). Kellogg’s eagle is more 
finely detailed and with slimmer wings, and with a slightly 
different angle to the shield, among other distinctions. 
Above the eagle is a long ribbon upon which is inscribed 
1309 GRS 887 THOUS. Around the border of the coin is 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA FIFTY DOLLS. 


KELLOGG & CoO.: Kellogg & Co. (John Glover 
Kellogg and George F. Richter) began business at 106 
Montgomery Street on December 19, 1853. Their first 
coins, of the $20 denomination, were issued on February 
9, 1854, and were from dies with motifs similar to the con- 
temporary federal $20 pieces, but with different inscrip- 
tions. Additional $20 pieces were issued from dies dated 
1855. Although the 1854 and 1855 dies, unsigned, appear 
to be from the hand of the same engraver, the work is not 
equal to that of the 1855 $50, thus in absence of other evi- 
dence it cannot be concluded that Ferdinand Griiner, who 
made the $50 dies, also cut the $20 dies. 


In late 1854 Richter left the partnership with Kellogg, 


and Augustus Humbert joined under the new name of 
Kellogg & Humbert. However, the coins continued to be 
marked as Kellogg & Co. Kellogg & Humbert continued 
in business until 1860, but no coins were issued after 1855, 
as by that time the San Francisco Mint (opened in 1854) 
had produced enough coins to satisfy the needs of com- 
merce. 


REASON FOR COINAGE: The production of $50 
gold “slugs” of the round format traces its inception to a 
demand for such in commerce in California. The San Fran- 
cisco Herald, March 1, 1854, noted: 


“A petition has been circulated today, and very gener- 
ally signed, addressed to the Congress of the United States, 
calling attention to the coinage that is to be made at the 
Branch Mint in San Francisco and praying that a law may 
be passed authorizing the issue of Fifty Dollar pieces of 
the same shape and fineness as the United States Double 
Eagle. It will of course be signed by every business man 
in the community, the advantages of such an issue being 
self-evident. In a country like our own, where the currency 
is purely metallic, it is of great importance to have coins 
issued of a size which will admit of rapid and easy count- 
ing, both in receiving and paying money; and the experi- 
ence of all our businessmen goes to show that in the ab- 
sence of bank notes the Fifty Dollar piece is the most con- 
venient coin for such a purpose. The alteration in the shape 
[from the octagonal $50 then in common use], and putting 
it up to the United States standard [900 fine instead of the 
880, 884, and 887 finenesses used earlier], would make it 
all that could be desired. If such a coin should be issued, it 
would in all probability speedily reduce the premium on 
ounces for East India shipments.” 


James Guthrie, secretary of the Treasury, responded 
with his opinion on March 21, 1854, noting that even $20 
gold pieces did not circulate actively in the East, “but are 
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soon passed into the possession of the banks and bankers, 
and their places supplied by bank paper.” This being the 
case, even larger $50 pieces would be of little use there. 
However, there was no paper money in circulation in Cali- 
fornia, and, “the high scale of prices prevalent in Califor- 
nia for commodities and service...will make larger denomi- 
nations of coin convenient, particularly in counting and 
passing large sums....” 


Guthrie recommended that $100, $50, and $25 gold 
coins be authorized for coinage at the San Francisco Mint 
and be called the Union, Half Union, and Quarter Union, 
“but that the Half Union only be struck for the present.” 


Although Guthrie’s suggestion and subsequent legis- 
lation by Senator William M. Gwin received favorable no- 
tice, and the Senate passed Gwin’s bill by a large majority, 
the proposal died in the House of Representatives. In this 
void Wass, Molitor & Co. issued round $50 coins in large 
numbers to fill the demand. Kellogg & Co.’s round dies 
were never used to strike circulating coinage, so far is 
known, and all impressions were Proofs. 


The present writer theorizes that as the competing 
Wass, Molitor & Co. round $50 coin was of .900 fineness 
and bore the inscription “900 THOUS.” on the reverse, 
Kellogg & Co. decided that its own coin, marked 887 
THOUS., would not effectively circulate in commerce. 
The known Proof examples may well be test pieces shown 
to bankers and merchants and, as evident by the list printed 
below, retained by the principals of the firm. 


FERDINAND GRUNER: The Kellogg $50 coin is 
signed F GRUNER on the neck truncation. In his Prvate 
Gold Coinage study, Edgar H. Adams noted that Griiner 
was “a well-known die cutter of San Francisco.”' Further, 
“This represents one of the handsomest pieces of die-cut- 
ting in the entire California series.” If Adams knew more, 
he did not relate it in his text. Moreover, virtually nothing 
concerning the biography of Griiner has appeared else- 
where in numismatic circles. He is not listed in Leonard 
Forrer’s incomparable Biographical Dictionary of Medalists, 
nor is he treated except in passing by Don Kagin, Richard 
D. Kenney, Walter Breen, and others who have focused 
upon California diecutters.? Indeed, Kenney discussed 
diecutting at Kellogg & Co. without even mentioning 
Griiner. 


Colville’s Directory and Gazetteer for the City of San Fran- 
cisco, 1856-1857, compiled in 1855, lists F Gruner, seal en- 
graver and die sinker, with business premises at 171 Wash- 
ington Street and residence on the south side of Vallejo 
Street between Dupont and Kearny Streets. His workshop 
was close to that of Alfred Kiiner (in the store of Braverman 
& Levy at 167 Washington Street). Griiner is not listed in 
the 1854 directory, is listed in 1858, but not in 1859. Thus, 
Griiner’s stay in the city seems to have been for only a few 
years. By contrast, Albert Kiiner lived there from 1849 until 
his death on January 23, 1906 (three months before his resi- 
dence was destroyed in the famous earthquake). 


Griiner is not known to have signed any other coinage, 
and whatever other dies he may have cut have not been 
recorded in any literature seen by the writer. 


REGISTRY OF KNOWN SPECIMENS: In 1905 
DeWitt S. Smith compiled a list of 1855 Kellogg & Co. 
$50 pieces then known to him: This listing is used as the 
basis of the number sequence given below, 1 through 13, 
augmented by new numbers created for the present text 
utilizing listings in Wa/ter H. Breen’s Complete Encyclopedia 
of U.S. and Colonial Coins, 1988, p. 652,4 and Andrew W. 
Pollock III’s Numismatic Register, 1989, p. 386. It will be 
noted that today No. 4 is discredited: 


I: Specimen owned by 1905 by a member of the Kellogg 
family. Probably appeared on the market later, ¢.g., present 
listings 14, 15, or 16. 


2: Owned by 1905 by a member of the Kellogg family. 
Same comment as preceding. 


3: Owned by 1905 by Karl Kellogg, son of John Glover 
Kellogg. One of these later went to Jacob Shapiro (a.k.a. 
Jake Bell) and appeared in his “Memorable Sale” by Nu- 
mismatic Gallery in 1948, then to the Keefer Collection, 
dealer Fuad K. Saab, Stack’s Gibson Sale (November 
1974), Stack’s section of Auction ’79, and Stack’s Coles 
Collection sale in October 1983. 


(4): United States Mint Collection, Philadelphia. Listed 
by DeWitt S. Smith in 1905, consequently by Adams in 
1912, but apparently in error. Such a coin is listed in nei- 
ther James Ross Snowden’s A Description of Ancient and 
Modern Coins, in the Cabinet Collection at the Mint of the United 
States (1860) nor Catalogue of Coins, Tokens, and Medals in 
the Numismatic Collection of United States at Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1914), the last indicating that the only Kellogg & Co. coin 
of any kind in the Mint Cabinet as of 1914 was an example 
of the 1854 $20 (catalogue No. 1609). 


5. Estate of Augustus Humbert. Undoubtedly retained 
by Humbert since the time of issue. By 1905 in the collec- 
tion of Virgil M. Brand, Chicago. 


6. Fred T. Huddart (early specialist in California coins) 
to George H. Earle, Philadelphia (by 1905). Judge C.W. 
Slack, B. Max Mehl 1925, to Col. E.H.R. Green from ei- 
ther Wayte Raymond or B. Max Mehl circa 1932, Col. 
Green estate after 1936, to Bern’s Coins (New York City), 
to John J. Ford, Jr., on consignment circa August 1952, to 
Stack’s circa early 1953, then to the Josiah K. Lilly Collec- 
tion, Indianapolis.’ Presently in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

7: Augustus Humbert estate. Andrew C. Zabriskie, New 
York City. Col. James W. Ellsworth. Sold by Knoedler & 
Co. in March 1923 to John Work Garrett. Donated by the 
Garrett family to The Johns Hopkins University, 1942. Sold 
by Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, March 1980. Arthur M. 
and Don Kagin. Later appeared in Auction the 

8: DeWitt S. Smith, Lee, Massachusetts, by 1905. But 
see No. 9 below. 


1 r be . . i . . we . & . i oot "a x a if 74 y 
Adams, p. 87. The surname Griiner is usually spelled without the umlaut (”), but in its original form it most certainly had one; otherwise the Anglicization would 


be Gruener. 


However, Forrer does list several other Griiner family engravers, namely Friedrich, Peter Sr., Peter Jr., and Jacob Friedrich Samuel, the last named (who lived 


in Berne, Switzerland) being the only one alive in the nineteenth century. 
* As given in Adams, p. 86. 


4 ; 5 ats ; , ; : : : 
Walter Breen presented a roster of 11 specimens, omitting (with cause) the example in the Mint Collection reported by Smith. 


Parts of his schedule have been 


incorporated into the Smith-Adams listing given here, except that Breen’s attribution of the DeWitt S. Smith, Virgil M. Brand, and George W. Rice coins indicate 


they are the same (while Smith and Adams listed them as different), and that certain other Breen-listed pieces may have been fi 


Breen citations no doubt fit somehow into the Smith-Adams list. 


rom the Kellogg family. Additional 


> Certain information for this specimen is from John J. Ford, Jr., conversation, December 22, 1995. There seems to be no foundation for Walter Breen’s listing of 


this specimen as being once owned by Amon G. Carter, Jr. and Sr. 





H. duPont Soccer ' 





sold this and other Kaufman coins in 1978. Tate appeared 
in Paramount International Coin Corporation’s section of 
Auction ’80 and Auction ’84. Guide Book plate coin. 
12: C.W. Cowell, Denver, by 1905. Cowell was an early 
“angel” to B. Max Mehl, and in Mehl’s beginning years 
consigned to him for fixed sale many beautiful coins. Sold 
by Mehl, November 1911. Collection of Waldo C. New- 
comer, Baltimore; then to Amon G. Carter, Sr., via B. Max 


' The same as what was known later as the M.N. Kaufman Collection. 
Listing of these two trial pieces is from Adams, p. 107. 


Considering the preceding 16 ts No. ve must be 
deleted, thus leaving 15 entries, of which Nos. 8 and 9 
may be the same and 14, 15, and 16 may be duplicates, 
netting at least 11 different specimens. 


Patterns: Two copper trial pieces are believed known, 
one appearing in a Lyman H. Low sale in 1903 and the 
other oe by Henry Chapman and sold to Geprge 
H. Earle.” 
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Chapter Nine 


Additional Selections 
From the Lous E. Ehasberg, Sr., Collection 


Introduction 


On the following pages a number of interesting, important, and rare United States coins from the 
Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection—pieces in all United States series—are illustrated and given brief 
descriptions, a view of more pieces that have been a part of the greatest collection of American coins 
ever formed.' 


Colonial Coins 
1739 Higley Threepence 1788 Connecticut Cent 













In the eighteenth century Samuel and John Higley produced The state of Connecticut contracted the privilege to coin cop- 
copper coins near Granby, Connecticut, using metal obtained pers to several individuals. Pieces dated from 1785 to 1788 


from their own mine. These circulated widely and soon be- were made in a variety of styles, weights, and quality, and are 
came worn. Today, all known specimens are in low grades, highly sought by numismatists today. Over 300 die varieties 
and all are considered to be rarities. are known. 


1785 Vermont Copper 1786 New Jersey Copper 


aT = 





In 1785 Reuben Harmon, Jr., began minting copper coins un- The copper coinage of New Jersey was made under contract. 
der a franchise from Vermont. Early varieties included those Pieces bear the date 1786, 1787, or 1788 and have a horse 
of the “landscape” type shown above, minted in 1785 and 1786. head motif on the obverse and a shield on the reverse. The 
Later issues included those with a male portrait. dozens of die varieties known within the series are avidly col- 


lected today. 


' Expanded information including die varieties, grade, rarity, etc., as well as enlarged and color photographs in some instances, will be found in the auction 
catalogues prepared in connection with the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 
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Colonial Coins 


1786 NON VI VIRTUTE VICI Copper 


haber ~ 
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This exceedingly rare 1786-dated copper coin has an obverse 
portrait which may be of George Washington. The obverse trans- 
lates to “Not by violence, but by virtue I have conquered.” The 
reverse reads NEO EBORACENSIS, a Latinization of “New 
York.” 


1787 Indian/Excelsior Copper 






Another rarity in the copper series of the 1780s, this piece de- 
picts a standing Indian on the obverse, with the inscription 
LIBER NA\TUS LIBERTATEM DEFENDO (“being born 
free, I defend liberty”), while the reverse displays the State 
Arms of New York. 


1787 Nova Eborac Copper 


Although the 1787-dated Nova Eborac (New York) copper 
coinage was extensive, very little documentation concerning it 
is known today. Examples were made in two major reverse 
styles, with the seated figure facing left and with the figure 
facing right. 


1790 Standish Barry Threepence 





Issued by Standish Barry, a Baltimore silversmith, and bear- 
ing the date of July 4, [17]90, this silver piece was one of Louis 
E. Eliasberg, Sr.’s, favorite pieces in his collection. Such coins, 
very rare today, were placed into circulation at the value of 
threepence. 


1783 Chalmers Shilling 











In 1783 John Chalmers, an Annapolis, Maryland, silversmith, 
cut dies for his own silver coins of the denominations of 
threepence, sixpence, and shilling. On the shilling shown here, 
two birds contest ownership of a worm (or is it a snake?). 


1796 Myddelton Token 







Struck at the Boulton & Watt’s Soho Mint in Birmingham, 
England, this silver token is from dies by Conrad Kiichler, one 
of the finest engravers of his day. The inscriptions relate to a 
settlement in Kentucky planned by Philip Parry Price of 
Myddelton, a British entrepreneur. 


1792 Washington “Half Dollar” 


The 1792 Washington silver “half dollar,” struck by Peter Getz 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is known in several varieties, and 
all are great rarities. The issue is representative of issues of 
the era made to honor the Father of Our Country. 


Cen 


1787 Fugio 


CE Such ee 


The Fugio (from the inscription on the obverse; translation: “I 
fly,” referring to the rapid passage of time) copper cents were 
struck privately under a federal contract passed on April 21, 1787, 
and can be said to be official United States coins. Varieties exist 
and have been described in a monograph by Eric P. Newman. 
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Half Cents and Large Cents 


1793 Half Cent 1831 Restrike Half Cent 





Sharply struck and with prooflike surfaces, this Mint State 
1793 half cent is one of the very finest known examples of the 
first year of the denomination. The design is adapted from 
Augustin Dupré’s Libertas Americana motif and is somewhat 
similar to the Liberty Cap cent, except than Miss Liberty faces 
in the opposite direction on the half cent. 


1795 Half Cent 





The Liberty Cap half cent with small portrait, head facing right, 
was struck from 1795 to 1797. The example shown here, while 
not a rare date, is remarkable for its Mint State preservation 
and is among the finest known of its variety. The edge is let- 
tered TWO HUNDRED FOR A DOLLAR. 


1811 Half Cent 


aires aE 





The 1811 half cent displays the “Classic Head” motif by Mint 
engraver John Reich. This style was produced intermittently 
from 1809 to 1836. Among business strikes, the 1811 is con- 
sidered to be very scarce. Most known examples, the Eliasberg 
Collection coin being an exception, are well worn. 


1831 Original Half Cent 





The 1831 half cent is one of the most famous dates in the series. 
Although Mint records show that 2,200 were made for circula- 
tion, few of these survive. Most in numismatic hands are Proof 
strikings, also very rare, of which the above is a gem original. 





To satisfy numismatic demand for the rare 1831 date, the Mint 
produced restrikes including the variety shown here, a great 
rarity and a curious piece as well, for the reverse design is that 
first used on Proofs in 1840. 


1840 Original Half Cent 





The Braided Hair design was introduced into the half cent 
series in 1840. There was no call for half cents in commerce at 
the time. Thus, production from 1840 through 1848 was lim- 
ited to Proofs struck for inclusion in presentation sets. Later, a 
few restrikes were made. 


1793 Chain Cent 





The first copper cents made for circulation at the new Phila- 
delphia Mint were released in March 1793 and were of the 
design shown here. The head of Miss Liberty is on the ob- 
verse, while the reverse displays a continuous chain of 15 links, 
one for each state. 
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Large and Small Cents 
1793 Wreath Cent 





The second major type of 1793 cent, following the short-lived 
Chain motif, was the Wreath cent, a superb specimen of which 
is illustrated here. The edge is ornamented with a vine and 
bars design. 


1796 Liberty Cap Cent 





The Liberty Cap style of cent, introduced in 1793 and rare if 
of that date, was continued through early 1796. The Louis E. 
Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 1796 Liberty Cap cent is a gem Mint 
State coin and is extraordinary for its beauty and quality. 


1799 Cent 





This is the famous “Abbey” specimen of the rare 1799 cent 
purchased by Louis Eliasberg from the New Netherlands Coin 
Company. Its pedigree reaches back into the early nineteenth 
century. Of all years of copper large cents, the 1799 is the least 
often seen. Examples are major rarities in any grade. 


1823/2 Cent 





Of all large copper cents minted in the later years of the series, 
1816 to 1857, the most elusive are those dated 1823. Cents of 
this rare year are known in two major varieties, the 1823/2 
overdate shown here and the 1823 perfect date. 


1839 “Silly Head” Cent 





In 1839 several different types of copper cents were made, each 
with a differently styled head of Miss Liberty. For reasons not 
known today, examples of the design shown here are known 
as the Silly Head variety, while certain others are known as 
Booby Head issues. 


1856 Flying Eagle Cent 





In 1856, continuing until about 1860, the Mint produced about 
2,000 to 2,500 small copper-nickel cents bearing the date 1856. 
The obverse design features an eagle, the reverse a wreath. 
Ever since its first year of issue, the 1856 Flying Eagle cent 
has been highly prized by numismatists. 


1877 Indian Cent 





Among Indian cents struck during the span from the first year 
of regular issue, 1859, to the last, 1909, the key date is the 
1877. Although it is not a once-in-a-lifetime classic rarity, the 
1877 is the most elusive year in the series and is eagerly sought. 
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Additional Selections from the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 


Small Cents, Three and Five-Cent Pieces 


1909-S V.D.B. Lincoln Cent 





Representative of a popular twentieth-century rarity is the 
1909-S V.D.B. cent, from the first year of the Lincoln design, 
released in August 1909, with the initials of the engraver, Vic- 
tor David Brenner, on the reverse. 


1877 Nickel Three-Cent Piece 





The nickel three-cent piece series, initiated in 1865 and termi- 
nated in 1889, has no major rarities, but one date is considered 
to be more elusive than the others: the 1877, struck only in 
Proof format and to the extent of 1,000 or so pieces. 


1867 Shield Nickel With Rays 





In 1867 most minor Proof sets (containing the cent, two-cent 
piece, nickel three-cent piece, and Shield nickel) included the 
new style Shield nickel without rays on the reverse. How- 
ever, perhaps a couple of dozen were made early in January 
1867 before the changeover. The specimen shown here is a 
gem. 


1883 Liberty Nickel Without CENTS 





Following the thesis that coins do not have to be rare to be 
numismatically desirable, we illustrate a Proof of the first va- 
riety of 1883 Liberty Head nickel. The word CENTS was 
omitted, citizens thought that the Mint would recall them, and 
the coins were hoarded. 


1913-S Type II Buffalo Nickel 


3 ~ 





The 1913-S “Buffalo” nickel with Type II reverse is not a major 
rarity, but within the 1913-1938 Buffalo series is one of the 
most important varieties. It is representative of the gem collec- 
tion of this series built by the Baltimore collector. 


1792 Half Disme 





The 1792 silver half dismes are believed to have been struck in 
the cellar of Philadelphia saw maker John Harper in the sum- 
mer of that year, as the Mint was not ready for occupancy. In 
a message to Congress in November 1792, President George 
Washington noted that these pieces had been struck to supply 
coins for small change. 


1794 Half Dime 


CEs 








The 1794 Flowing Hair half dimes were actually struck early 
in 1795 from 1794-dated dies. The specimen shown here is 
choice Uncirculated and is one of the finest known to exist 


today. 


1796/5 Half 


Dime 





The 1796/5 overdate half dime is important as it is of the Draped 
Bust design. All 1795-dated half dimes are of the Flowing Hair 
style, but at least one Draped Bust 1795 die must have been 


prepared, then later overdated. 
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The 1796 dime represents the first year that this denomina- 
tion was produced. The splendid Mint State piece in the Louis 
E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection is one of the very few known to- 
day at this high grade level. 


1845-O Dim 





Of all Liberty Seated dimes of its era, the 1845-O is remark- 
able for its rarity, especially in high grades. The beautiful gem 
coin offered here traces its pedigree to the Matthew A. Stickney 
Collection sold in 1907. 


1856-S Dime 


— es 





The 1856-S is the first issue of this denomination struck at the 
San Francisco Mint (which opened in 1854). All have small 
date numerals, although numismatists have searched in vain 
for large date examples. 
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The 1860-O dime is one of the recognized rarities in the Lib- 
erty Seated dime series. When offered, examples are apt to be 
extensively worn. The Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection speci- 
men is a remarkable Mint State coin and will be forever re- 
membered by specialists. 





Apart from the legendary 1894-S, the 1895-O is the key to the 
1892-1916 Barber dime series. The gem specimen shown here 
was purchased directly from the New Orleans Mint in Octo- 
ber 1895 and has remained off the market for the intervening 
century. 


1916-D Mercury Dime 





The 1916 Denver Mint “Mercury” dime, struck to the extent 
of only 264,000 coins (very low for its era), is the key issue 
among dimes of this design type. Relatively few specimens sur- 
vive in condition comparable to the gem Eliasberg Collection 
coin. 


re 


Additional Selections from the Louis E.. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 


Quarter Dollars 


1796 Quarter Dollar 





In 1796 the first coins of the quarter dollar denomination were 
struck. Some were made with Proof finish, possibly for pre- 
sentation purposes. The specimen shown above is one of the 
finest prooflike (or Proof) examples known to exist. 


1823/2 Quarter Dollar 





Among silver coins of its era, the 1823/2 quarter dollar is a 
famous rarity. Nearly all known specimens are very worn. 
The Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection piece shows light wear 
and is among the half dozen finest known. 


1842 Small Date Quarter Dollar 





In 1842 a few silver Proof sets were made for presentation 
purposes. The quarter dollar had the date in small numerals, 
thus creating a famous rarity. In contrast, all 1842 quarters 
struck for circulation had large date numerals. 


1873-CC No Arrows Quarter Dollar 





The rarity of the 1873-CC Liberty Seated quarter dollar is of 
legendary proportions. Only four specimens exist including the 
Mint State coin illustrated here. This is the second rarest (af- 
ter the unique 1873-CC Without-Arrows dime) coin issue of 
the Carson City Mint. 





Of all varieties of Barber quarter dollars minted from 1892 to 
1916, the rarest and most famous is the 1901-S. The lustrous 
gem specimen in the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection was 
purchased directly from the San Francisco Mint in March 1901 
by J.M. Clapp. 


1918/7-S Standing Liberty 
Quarter Dollar 





The 1918/7-S overdate quarter dollar is one of the most elu- 
sive varieties among twentieth-century American silver coins. 
Only about a half dozen specimens, including the one pictured 
here, are known in Mint State. 
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Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr. — King of Goins 
Half Dollars 


1794 Half Dollar 


1796 16-Stars Half Dollar 





The 1794 Flowing Hair half dollar represents the initial issue 
of what became one of America’s most popular coin denomi- 
nations. Only 5,300 are believed to have been struck. Most 
examples known today are well worn, the above illustrated 
piece being an exception as it shows only light evidence of hav- 
ing circulated. 


1795 Half Dollar 





Not only is this lovely 1795 Flowing Hair half dollar remark- 
able for its Mint State condition, but it is further important for 
the curious die blunder on the reverse. The engraver first cut 
STETES, realized his error, and corrected it to STATES by 
punching an A over the first E. 





The half dollar denomination is famous for the rare issues of 
1796 and 1797 combining the Draped Bust obverse with the 
Small Eagle reverse. Three major varieties exist. When seen, 
which is not often, they are usually worn. The above coin is 
Mint State. 


This prooflike Mint State 1796 with 16 obverse stars is one of 
the finest known specimens of one of America’s most famous 
silver rarities. Such pieces are sometimes called Proofs and 
may have been struck for presentation purposes. 


1797 Half Dollar 





Completing the dazzling trio of 1796-1797 half dollar rarities 
in the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection is this beautiful Mint 
State 1797, certainly one of the finest known examples of an 
issue normally seen well worn. 


1801 Half Dollar 





The 1801 half dollar, another issue that is usually seen in well- 
worn grades, represents the first year that the Draped Bust 
obverse design was used in combination with the Heraldic 
Eagle reverse. The Eliasberg Collection coin is a memorable 
Mint State specimen. 
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Additional Selections from the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 


Half Dollars 


1815/2 Half Dollar 


1878-S Half Dollar 





The 1815/2 Capped Bust half dollar is a well-known rarity in 
that 1807-1836 design series. The vast majority of known speci- 
mens show extensive wear and are graded in the Very Fine 
range. The Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection coin is gem 
Uncirculated. 


1817/4 Half Dollar 





Capped Bust half dollars with lettered edge, minted from 1807 
to 1836, are a popular collecting specialty. The Eliasberg speci- 
men of the 1817/4 shown here is believed to be the finest ex- 
ample of fewer than 10 known pieces. 


1836 Reeded Edge Half Dollar 





The 1836 Reeded Edge half dollar, a beautiful Proof striking, 
represents one of the first coins made on new steam-powered 
presses installed in the Philadelphia Mint that year. It is esti- 
mated that about 1,200 coins were struck, of which only a few 
specimens were of the Proof format. 
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Of all San Francisco Mint Liberty Seated half dollars, the 1878- 
S is the rarest and most celebrated. The Louis E. Eliasberg, 
Sr., Collection example is Mint State and is from the “New 
Jersey Collection” sale conducted by Edouard Frossard in 
March 1898. 


1892-0 “Micro O” Half Dollar 





Fewer than a dozen specimens are known of the 1892-O Bar- 
ber half dollar with tiny “o” mintmark. This virtually perfect 
gem traces its pedigree to the Muma, Adam, Giffen, et al. Col- 


lections sale held by Lyman H. Low in 1903. 


1921-S Half Dollar 
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Among Liberty Walking half dollars of the 1916-1947 series, 
the 1921-S is the rarest and most difficult to obtain in high 
levels of Mint State. Relatively few were coined in 1921, a re- 
cession year. 








Silver Dollars 


1794 Silver Dollar 





The 1794 Flowing Hair dollar is famous as the first United 
States coin of this denomination. About 125 or so exist today, 
among which the present coin is believed to be among the top 
two dozen in quality. 


1795 Flowing Hair Silver Dollar 





The Flowing Hair design of 1794 was continued in 1795, when 
many coins were struck from different die combinations. The 
specimen shown here is a prooflike gem and may have been 
made for presentation or on a special occasion. 


1795 


$2388 
ae 


The 1795 Draped Bust motif is the work of famous artist Gil- 
bert Stuart, was modeled by Mrs. William Bingham, and was 
first used on silver dollars of this date. Later, the design was 
employed on other denominations in copper and silver. The 


specimen shown here is a superb prooflike gem. 






1836 Gobrecht Silver Dollar 





In 1836 engraver Christian Gobrecht produced the Liberty 
Seated dollar and signed his name prominently as C. 
GOBRECHT F. (“C. Gobrecht fecit”; fecit = made it). Objec- 
tions arose, and the die was revised. Only a few 1836-dated 
dollars with Gobrecht’s name below the base are known to- 
day. 


1851 Liberty Seated Dollar 





Sometime circa 1860s the Philadelphia Mint produced restrike 
silver dollars bearing the 1851 date, with the numerals cen- 
tered between the base of Miss Liberty and the border. Over 
the years this has been considered a key issue in the Liberty 
Seated dollar series. 


1870-S Liberty Seated Dollar 





No coinage record exists of the 1870-S dollar, but about a dozen 
are known to exist, of which the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Col- 
lection specimen is one of the finest. Apparently, only a few 
were struck and placed into circulation. This is the rarest Lib- 
erty Seated dollar issue. 





Additional Selections from the Louis E.. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 


Silver and Trade Dollars and Gold Coins 
1893-S Morgan Silver Dollar 1855 Gold Dollar 





The Type II or Indian Princess design as used 1854-1856. 
Proof. One of only a few struck in this format. (Lot 26, U.S. 
Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 





This splendid gem is one of the finest known specimens of the 1861-D Gold Dollar 
most famous rarity in the 1878-1921 Morgan silver dollar se- 
ries. It was purchased from J. Colvin Randall by John M. Clapp 
in March 1894 and has been off the market since that time. 





One of the most famous of all gold dollars, the 1861-D was 
1884 Trade Dollar struck at the Dahlonega (Georgia) Mint when it was under 


the control of Confederate States of America forces. Only about 
1,250 were coined. (Lot 41, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 





Only 10 specimens are believed to have been struck of the 1884 
trade dollar, possibly as part of Proof sets made early that year, 


ws . . : The first issue of the $2.50 gold denomination. It is estimated 
or else as rarities for sale to numismatists. The Louis E. ‘ : ; 
Eliasberg, Sr., Collection example is a gem Proof and is be- that only 963 were minted. (Lot 79, U.S. Gold Coin Collec- 
lieved to be the finest known. tion, 1982) 
1852-C Gold Dollar 1841 Quarter Bagle 





This 1852-C, struck at the Charlotte (North Carolina) Mint 


amous arter e: ired in February 1949, 
and only to the extent of 9,434 pieces, is a gem specimen of a The famous 1841 quarter eagle acquired aS COLE 5 
i : the final coin needed for completion of the gold portion of the 
variety usually seen well worn. Designed by James B. Eliash Collects (Lot 117, U.S. Gold Coin Collection 
Longacre, the Liberty Head motif was also used on the gold ree erg Collection. (Lo , ae ’ ’ 
$20. (Lot 15, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) ) 
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Louis E.. Ehiasberg, Sr. — King of Coins 


Gold Coins 


1848 CAL. Quarter Eagle 





This quarter eagle was made of gold brought to the Mint from 
California and counterstamped “CAL.” on the reverse to in- 


dicate the source of metal. It is the first American commemo- 
rative coin. (Lot 145, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1854-S Quarter Eagle 





Although 246 were coined according to the Mint Report, no 
specimens were known to numismatists until this specimen, 
extensively worn, was discovered by B. Max Mehl in 1910. 
(Lot 170, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1863 Quarter Eagle 





Only 30 Proofs were struck of the 1863, and no related pieces 
were made for circulation. As such it has always been one of 
the most famous nineteenth-century American gold coins. (Lot 
197, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1911-D Quarter Eagle 
‘ ‘ Fé ™, 
A ESS 


The rarest variety in the 1908-1929 Indian $2.50 gold series. 
This and the related $5 design were by Boston sculptor Bela 
Lyon Pratt and had the motifs incuse (recessed) in the design. 
(Lot 261, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1870-S $3 Gold 





The only known specimen of the 1870-S $3, this specimen is 
one of the most famous of all American coins and the only 
unique date and mintmark issue in the entire United States 
gold series. Past owners include William H. Woodin and Waldo 
C. Newcomer. (Lot 296, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1875 $3 Gold 





Only 20 Proofs were coined of the 1875 $3, and no related 
pieces were made for circulation. For over a century it has 
been recognized as the rarest Philadelphia Mint gold coin of 
the 1854-1889 $3 denomination. (Lot 301, U.S. Gold Coin 
Collection, 1982) 


1879 $4 Stella, Flowing Hair 





Of the four varieties of $4 gold “stella” coins the 1879 Flowing 
Hair, minted to the extent of about 600 pieces, is the only one 
that appears on the market with frequency. (Lot 316, U.S. 
Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1879 $4 Stella, Coiled Hair 





The Coiled Hair “stella” was struck in small numbers in 1879 
and 1880. Only about 10 to 15 examples are known of the 1879, 
of which this is one of the finest. (Lot 317, U.S. Gold Coin Col- 
lection, 1982) 
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Pee: pater Pany tele bt toot ine Eek Most 1798 $5 gold coins have the new Heraldic ee 
of the 1880, making it one of the great rarities in the American Large Eagle) reverse, but a few were minted with one Sek 


Lot 31 S. Coin Collec 1982 style Small Eagle as used since 1795. Today only seven speci- 
See wai tise mens are believed to exist. (Lot 330, U.S. Gold Coin Collec- 
tion, 1982) 


1880 $4 Stella, Coiled Hair 


1815 $5 Gold 





The 1880 Coiled Hair “stella,” the design of George T. Mor- 

gan, is perhaps the rarest of the rare in the short-lived $4 gold 

series. Only about 10 are known to exist. (Lot 319, U.S. Gold The 1815 half eagle, of which about a dozen examples are 

Coin Collection, 1982) known, is one of the most famous issues in the American gold 
series and has been highly acclaimed whenever offered. Ear- 
lier in the Harlan P. Smith Collection. (Lot 370, U.S. Gold 
Coin Collection, 1982) 


1795 Small Eagle $5 Gold 


1822 $5 Gold 





Minted in July 1795, the $5 coin of this design was the first 

United States gold coin to be struck. Specimens exist in sev- 

eral die varieties, and all are quite scarce. (Lot 320, U.S. Gold 

Coin Collection, 1982) The Eliasberg Collection 1822 half eagle is at once the finest 
known specimen, the only piece in private hands, and one of 
America’s most famous rarities. Two others reside in the 
Smithsonian Institution. (Lot 378, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 
1982) 
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Louis E. Ehasberg, Sr. — King of Coins : 


Gold Coins 


1825/4 $5 Gold 





This overdate half eagle was the subject of an inquiry by John 
H. Clapp printed in The Numismatist. Following the discovery 
of this coin, a second piece came to light. Earlier in the Col. 
Mendes I. Cohen and George H. Earle Collections. (Lot 381, 
U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1832 $5 Gold, 12 Stars 





This variety has only 12 obverse stars instead of the requisite 
13 and is another great rarity in the American gold series. Louis 
E. Eliasberg, Sr., obtained it from the William C. Atwater Col- 
lection sale. (Lot 393, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1854-S $5 Gold 





Only 268 specimens of the 1854-S half eagle were struck. The 
Eliasberg Collection specimen is the finest of just three known 
today and is from the remarkable cabinet of F.C.C. Boyd. (Lot 
471, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1909-O $5 Gold 





The 1909-0 is the last gold issue of the New Orleans Mint and 
is, in the gem Uncirculated preservation shown here, the rar- 
est of all Indian Head half eagles of the 1908-1929 series. (Lot 
623, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1795 $10 Gold 





The $10 eagle, minted beginning in September of that year, 
stood as the largest denomination gold coin until the $20 double 
eagle appeared in 1850. The 1795 is very scarce today. (Lot 
642, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1804 Proof $10 Gold 





The Proof 1804 $10 piece was minted in the 1830s for inclu- 
sion in Proof sets given as diplomatic gifts, the same occasion 
that Class I 1804 dollars were made. Only four examples are 
known to exist. (Lot 660, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 





Additional Selections from the Louis E.. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 


Gold Coins 
1875 $10 Gold 1883 $20 Gold 





This glittering gem Proof 1875 was one of just 20 specimens 

made in that year. Today it is considered one of the most im- 

portant rarities among late nineteenth-century gold coins. (Lot The 1883 Philadelphia Mint gold double eagle was struck only 

748, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) in Proof finish and only to the extent of 92 coins, of which only 
about 15 can be traced in collections today. (Lot 962, U.S. 
Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1907 Indian $10 Gold, Periods 
7 : 1884 $20 Gold 





Augustus Saint-Gaudens’ Indian Head design, rare 1907 va- 
riety with rolled edge (rim) and periods before and after the 
reverse inscriptions, one of just 42 specimens released. (Lot 


843, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 





A companion to the 1883 in the league of rarities, only 71 ex- 
amples were made of the 1884 double eagle, all with Proof 
finish. About 12 to 15 are known to exist in collections today. 
(Lot 965, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


1933 $10 Gold 





MCMVII Extremely 
High Relief $20 Gold 





Although 312,500 $10 eagles were minted in early 1933, most 
were destroyed when the government called in gold coins and 
melted all on hand. It is believed that only 30 or 40 coins were 
ever released. (Lot 873, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 


It is believed that about 22 specimens were struck of the 
MCMVII (1907) Saint-Gaudens $20 in the Extremely High 
Relief format. Most other MCMVII coins were of the regular 
“High Relief” style with certain differing details. (Lot 1021, 
U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 1982) 
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One of several varieties of pattern 20-cent pieces made in 1874 
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hae and 1875, this motif by William Barber features Miss Liberty 


‘s fy seated at the seashore. Curiously, the wind blows the ship’s 
ai a sails in one direction while smoke from the ship’s stack goes 
Mis NG wie Ree | OS 
considered to be rarer, in modern times the 1927-D is believed 
to be the rarest of the late-date Saint-Gaudens $20 coins. About 
a dozen are known. (Lot 1067, U.S. Gold Coin Collection, 


1982) 1838 Pattern Half Dollar 





1854 Pattern Cent 








‘Sz ee Na 4 This Liberty Seated half dollar with Gobrecht’s flying eagle 
; omy Re : motif on the reverse is a miniature version of the Gobrecht 
This 1854 Spi ripe features the Flying Eagle design mci silver dollar issued this year. The piece illustrated is a restrike 
ated by Christian Gobrecht in 1836 for a silver dollar. This made‘at the Mint ciroa 1858-1860:end iswery-vere: 
was one of several experiments to create a smaller-diameter 
cent. 


1879 “Schoolgirl” Pattern $1 





Featuring tne head ot George Washington and the motto GOL 
AND OUR COUNTRY, this nickel five-cent piece is one o 
several dozen different pattern designs and die combination: 
struck this year. Eventually, the Shield motif was accepted. 





Considered by many to be the most beautiful of all American 

coins, the silver “Schoolgirl” dollar was created by George T. 

: Morgan and was one of several motifs proposed to replace the 

1879 Pattern Dime Liberty Head design that Morgan had created for the circulat- 
ing silver dollar in 1878. 





This silver pattern is known as the “Washlady” design dime, 
by Charles Barber, although Miss Liberty is, in fact, elegantly 
coifed. The reverse is different from any adopted and has in- 
scriptions within a wreath and circle of dots. 
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Additional Selections from the Louis E.. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 


Pattern Coins and Territorial Gold Coins 


1882 “Shield Earring” Pattern $1 


1879 Gold Metric $20 Pattern 





The 1882 pattern “Shield Earring” silver dollar, so called from 
Miss Liberty’s jewelry, is another engraving masterpiece by 
George T. Morgan and is one of several substitute designs pro- 
posed, but not used, as a replacement for the standard 1878 
design. 


1872 Pattern Trade $1 


BOs ‘ 
aye DOLLA 
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The COMMERCIAL DOLLAR was a precursor of what 
was later known as the trade dollar, first minted for circula- 
tion the following year, 1873. The obverse is William Barber’s 
copy of James B. Longacre’s Indian Princess design, while 
the reverse bears a wreath and inscriptions. 





Struck in copper, this pattern for a gold double eagle is from 
dies cut by Anthony C. Paquet. The obverse features his ver- 
sion of Miss Liberty, seated and with fasces. The reverse has 
the denomination 20 DOLLARS within a heavy wreath. 


Struck in gold, this exceedingly rare pattern utilizes standard 
double eagle motifs of the era, but with variant legends includ- 
ing a metric inscription among the stars on the obverse and 
the legend DEO EST GLORIA on the reverse. It is a cousin 
to the famous $4 gold metric stellas of 1879 and 1880. 


1830 Templeton Reid $2.50 





In Milledgeville, GA, jeweler and gunsmith Templeton Reid 
produced several varieties of gold coins in July 1830. Criticism 
arose that they were not of full gold value, and Reid discontin- 
ued their production. Today, all examples are very rare. 





Minted in North Carolina by August Bechtler circa 1842- 1852, 
gold dollars such as this were of full weight and circulated at 
par contemporaneously with federal coins struck at the Char- 
lotte and Dahlonega mints. 
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was the firm of Wrig Pie ied Gk Miners Bonk ORT I Alsen Riles bee edie ce 
In an era in which a $10 coin was expected to have fully $10 $5 gold piece with the firm name misspelled as SHULTS & 
worth of gold in it, the Miners Bank issues were slightly un- Co. on Miss Liberty's tiara. Fewer than a dozen specimens 
derweight and were not well received in commerce. Examples 4r€ known today. 

are rare today. 


1855 Wass, Molitor & Co. $50 Gold 


1850 Baldwin & Co. Gold $10 





The gold coins minted by Baldwin & Co. in San Francisco in 
1850 and 1851 were of relatively low intrinsic value, which 
caused them to be repudiated. Nearly all were later melted 
and, as a result, they are rarities today. The most elegant de- 


sign is the 1850 horseman or vaquero motif shown here, from 
dies by Albert Kiiner. 





Located in San Francisco, the firm of Wass, Molitor & Co. 
produced gold coins beginning in 1852. In 1855 the $50 de- 
nomination was produced for the first time. It proved popular 
with the business community and was made in quantity. How- 
ever, such pieces are rare today. 


" Also spelled as Schultz in some citations, c.f. Breen’s Encyclopedia, p. 640. Edgar H. Adams uses Shultz in his Private Gold Coinage text. 
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Additional Selections from the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection 





Territorial Gold Coins 


1851 San Francisco, State of California Patterns 





Of all numismatic issues associated with California and the 
Gold Rush era, none are more beautiful, more finely engraved, 
or more enigmatic than the 1851-dated San Francisco State of 
California patterns. Edgar H. Adams, pre-eminent authority 
on the California series, called them “the most interesting set 
of patterns and have the most artistic design of any of the Cali- 
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fornia private issues. 


Produced in denominations of $2.50, $5, $10, and $20, these 
patterns probably were for a coinage that never materialized 
in business strike form. Left for posterity are four designs of 
different but related motifs. Each features on the obverse the 
portrait of a goddess with LIBERTY inscribed on her tiara or 
coronet. The Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection specimens are 
Proof impressions in silver.” 


The two lowest denominations, the quarter eagle and half eagle, 
have the 1851 date on the reverse below the wreath, while the 
eagle and double eagle show the numerals on the obverse be- 
low the portrait. On the reverse of each is the inscription SAN 
FRANCISCO STATE OF CALIFORNIA. The reverse 
motif of the $10 and $20 is the State Arms of California, ex- 
quisitely detailed.* 


Whatever their specific history may be, this suite of four coins 


' Private Gold Coinage, p. 104. 


remains today as one of the most elegant reminders of the 
California Gold Rush era. 


The identity of the engraver of the dies for this series is not known. 
Several possibilities are considered: 


KUNER: Albert Kiiner, cut the dies for numerous issues associated 
with contemporary large-denomination gold issues of California in- 
cluding certain pieces issued by Augustus Humbert; Dunbar & Co.; 
Shultz & Co.; Moffat & Co.; Wass, Molitor & Co.; and Baldwin & Co. 
In addition, he prepared dies for the 1860 Deseret Assay Office (Mor- 
mon) $5 coinage, for the Mechanics Institute Award Medal, and en- 
graved seals for Wells Fargo & Co. and, important to the present con- 
nection, the state of California. Born Georg Ferdinand Albrecht Kiiner 
in Lindau, Bavaria, October 10, 1819, he became an engraver and 
cameo cutter in Europe, later coming to the East Coast of the United 
States, where he worked for a time. In 1849 he went to California, 
arriving in San Francisco on July 16, and soon was in the employ of 
Moffat & Co.‘ In the beginning of the frenetic Gold Rush activity in 
San Francisco, as a skilled engraver he was in the right place at the 
right time as various companies sought to produce their own coinage. 
However, the pattern coins described above do not match any of his 
known coinage motifs, and the craftsmanship is different. 

GRUNER: Another candidate for engraving the dies for the San Fran- 
cisco State of California coinage is Ferdinand Griiner, who perhaps is 
best remembered for cutting the dies for the large, round 1855 Kellogg 


? Examples in other collections are known in copper and white metal, the latter usually surviving in lower grades than the copper and silver impressions. 
3 ; 5 : a ‘ » , > : 9% 
Detailed descriptions of die characteristics of the four issues will be found in the related auction sale catalogue issues by Bowers and Merena, 1996. 


Adams, Private Gold Coinage, p. 15. Kiiner later recalled cutting dies for Norris, Gregg & Norris coins, but as these were in circulation in California by 
two months before Kiiner’s arrival there, this is unlikely, unless N.G.& N. had other dies cut ata later date, dies from w 


numismatists. 


May 1849, 


hich impressions are not known today to 
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of he detene dle we in. eR Cone ‘sale, 
1864, and reappeared in New Netherlands’ sale of May 1953. 


for $22,000 per sanded moon ed As Birmingham at one time supported a large private minting indus- 
“crease signed in Pobeniy 1971 In 1976 the agreement was canceled -—_—=“t with multiple shops and factories, and as the $20 hub was found in 
when the bank’s ownership changed, and at that time certain items eo Oe hase Dates Se eee 
hab! possibly on speculation for a California coinage that never mate 
pee nema er eree rents ne revere hil ized, quite possibly for a company of English adventuters who in- 
tended to go to the gold fields (as many from the British Isles did). 











1849 Oregon $5 Gold 1860 Clark, Gruber & Co. $20 





In 1849 adventurers returning to Oregon from the California 
gold fields brought with them quantities of bullion. This gold 
was converted into $5 (shown here) and $10 coins at a mint 
operated by the Oregon Exchange Company in Oregon City. 





The Denver banking firm of Clark, Gruber & Co. produced 

gold coins of different denominations in 1860 and 1861. These 

were highly regarded and circulated freely. The $20 with Pikes 
1849 Mormon $5 Gold Peak motif is a famous rarity. The dies were cut in the East by 
someone who wrongly thought the peak resembled a volcanic 
cone. 


1907 Baker City, Oregon, 2 Oz. Gold 





Beginning in 1849 and continuing for over a decade, the Mor- 
mons in Salt Lake City produced their own gold coinage from 
a fully equipped mint. Issues dated 1849 and 1850 were struck 
of the denominations $2.50, $5, $10, and $20, mostly from gold 
from California. 





In Baker City, in a county rich with 200 or more actively 
worked gold deposits, citizens produced a few gold “coins” — 
said to have been 100 pieces—in November 1907 by casting 
them in the form of buttons and stamping them with appropri- 
ate inscriptions. Due to their high intrinsic worth, nearly all 
were soon melted. 


' John J. Ford, Jr., conversation with the author, December 22, 1995. The hub is illustrated in Don Kagin, Private Gold Coins, p. 353. 
Don Taxay in Scott's Comprehenstve Catalogue, 1971 p. 358, apparently did not realize this Standard Mint issue was from a different obverse die. 
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Rare Coin Auctions 


During the formation of the Louis E. Eliasberg, 
Sr., Collection and of every other major collec- 
tion of United States coins ever formed, private 
as well as institutional, many important acquisi- 
tions were made by auction competition. 


Fort Worth, Texas, dealer B. Max Mehl was 
fond of reprinting this quotation:! 

My wish is that my drawings, my prints, my curi- 
osities, my books—in a word, those things of art 
which have been the joy of my life—shall not be 
consigned to the cold tomb of a museum, and sub- 
jected to the stupid glance of the careless passer-by; 
but I require that they shall all be dispersed under 
the hammer of the auctioneer, so that the pleasure 
which the acquiring of each one of them has given 
me shall be given again, in each case, to some in- 
heritor of my own tastes. 


Will of Edmond de Goncourt, 1896 


Indeed, the history of numismatics in America 
is in large part a recitation of rare coin auction sales, 
the collectors who formed cabinets, and the deal- 
ers who sold them. In the process, rare coins of all 
descriptions have been shared in many ways: by 
memorializing them in print for future generations 
of collectors, by studying and photographing them 
to add to our knowledge of numismatic history, 
and, of course, to provide specimens for collec- 
tions and exhibitions being formed. 


Many of Louis E. Eliasberg’s fondest recollec- 
tions and warmest memories concerned the thrill 
of the hunt—his tracking down of a needed rarity 
by means of auction competition. 


' Auctioneers in other fields used it as well. 


* At the time, my firm, Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, Inc., was a division of General Mills, 
several dozen non-food divisions including H.E. Harris & Co. (the world’s largest stamp dealer), Pa 


During his lifetime the Baltimore numismatist 
discussed the sale of his collection. During my 
visits with him in 1975, the year before his death, 
we spent a great deal of time discussing the ap- 
praisal and probable value of his entire cabinet 
and the ways of converting the collection to a more 
convenient store of value for his heirs. Auction 
and outright sale were discussed as was the ex- 
change of his collection for common stock in Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.* This aspect is important to note, 
as it shows that his intention was not to have his 
coins remain sealed in the vaults of the Maryland 
National Bank in Baltimore, but to make them 
available to another generation of numismatists 
who would enjoy them as much as he had done. 
Indeed, quite probably what Edmond de 
Goncourt would have done had he been a numis- 
matist. 


Unfortunately, he passed away before complet- 
ing any arrangements, which may be just as well, 
for he enjoyed his coins to the very end of his life. 
One of my last contacts with him was shortly be- 
fore his death when he sent a transcript of his talk 
about coins given at Evergreen House on Novem- 
ber 9, 1975, and suggested that we reprint it in 
our company magazine, the Rare Coin Review, 
which was subsequently done (later, it also ap- 
peared in one of our Numismatist’s Companion an- 
thologies). 

The collection passed in its entirety to his two 
sons, Louis E. Eliasberg, Jr., who selected the 
United States gold coins, and Richard A. 


whose primary business was in the food industry, but which also had 
rker Brothers (games), Eddie Bauer (clothing and sporting 


goods), Pennsylvania House (fine furniture), etc. Later, General Mills sold all of its non-food divisions. 


I 
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Posed photograph of Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., in his Finance Company of America office holding a no- 
value, worn silver dollar while looking at a photographic plate in a large-folio Chapman auction catalogue 
from his library. 
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h Louis, Jr. several times, made detailed n¢ 





onthe coins, and in the same year created the cata- 
logue, which at the consignor’s request was offered 


“The United States Gold Coin Collection.” 


The significance of the coins to be sold is evi- 
denced by this commentary in the fore part of the 


catalogue: 


gS SS ET nn nnn 


GOLD DOLLARS: the collection contains each 
and every date and mintmark from the first year of 
issue, 1849, to the last, 1889. Proofs abound and in- 
clude a run of the Philadelphia Mint issues after 
1854. Not only will you be able to bid on such “rar- 
est of the rare” items as Proofs dated before 1859, 
the later Proofs are there also—the issues of the 
1860s, the famous 1875, and later pieces. Charlotte 
and Dahlonega gold? Generally, the issues are in the 
finest available condition. The 1861-D, the most 
famous, is Uncirculated. 


QUARTER EAGLES: everything is included. 
All of the early issues are there—the 1796 with and 
without stars varieties and all of the other issues 
through the end of the heraldic eagle style in 1807, 
the 1808, all issues of the exceedingly rare span from 
1821 to 1834 (including some Proofs), all of the Clas- 
sic Head issues 1834-1839, all of the Coronet or Lib- 
erty Head issues from 1840 to 1907, and all of the 
Indian pieces from 1908 to 1929. The 1841, which 
has been called “The Little Princess” by catalogu- 
ers in the past, is a glittering Proof. Other Proofs are 
in depth and include virtually everything from the 
1850s to 1915, including the landmark 1863 and 
1875. And, the Proofs in this collection are not “or- 
dinary” Proofs. With very few exceptions, they are 
all Choice or Gem quality. As the pedigrees note, 
many were acquired directly from the Philadelphia 
Mint at the time of issue. The previous owner spared 
neither expense nor effort to obtain the finest qual- 
ity available. 


THREE-DOLLAR GOLD PIECES: every- 
thing is included from 1854 to 1889, including early 
Proof issues, the 1875 and 1876, and all others. High- 
lighting the series, indeed highlighting the entire 
collection, is the only known 1870-S. ‘The present 
catalogue contains a multiple-page description of this 
landmark rarity, noting that it passed from the origi- 
nal coiner at the San Francisco Mint, J.B. Harmstead, 
to William H. Woodin, in whose collection it was 
featured at auction in 1911. From 1911 until 1982, a 
span of 71 years, no numismatist has had the chance 
to bid on this coin at auction. Now you have such an 
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only specimen in private hands and is the finest of 
the three known examples. When B. Max Mehl of- 
fered a specimen at public sale in the Dunham Col- 
lection Sale in 1941 (a specimen which later was in 
the Lilly Collection and which is now in the 
Smithsonian) he noted the event was the capstone 
of his significant career. The fame and importance 
of the 1822 half eagle is surpassed by no other coin 
in the world. The 1825/4 overdate $5, the finest 
known, is likewise bound to attract attention. This 
one is a Proof, and the only other known example is 
just Very Fine. Later half eagles include rare and 
beautiful Proofs, elusive mintmark varieties, and 
other issues, complete to the end of the series in 
1929. 


$10 GOLD EAGLES: you have the opportunity 
to bid on four different varieties in 1795, including 
two Uncirculated examples, the 1798/7 with six stars 
facing, and all other issues. The 1804 Proof with plain 
4 in date is the only specimen to be auctioned since 
1955 and is one of just four known to exist. Later 
Proof issues include 1839, 1846, and a virtually com- 
plete run from 1857 to 1915. The 1857 Proof eagle 
is unique in this grade. Among later issues are Proofs 
of the Saint-Gaudens rarities of 1907, the 1920-S, 
1930-S, and 1933. 


$20 GOLD DOUBLE EAGLES: the double 
eagle section contains all dates and mintmarks from 
1850 to 1932. The 1854-O and 1856-O, both AU, 
are among the finest of their kind. From 1859 to 1915 
a glittering array of Proofs will delight the connois- 
seur. You will have the chance to bid on superb speci- 
mens of 1875, 1883, 1884, 1886, 1887, and all of the 
other legendary rarities. And, as is true of the entire 
collection, the quality is simply extraordinary. Among 
twentieth-century coins you will find a Proof 
MCMVII Extremely High Relief, the rare issues of 
the 1920s and 1930s, and a Choice Uncirculated 
1927-D.... 


You are standing on the threshold of history. No 
collection like this will ever pass our way again. 
Whether your collection of $3 gold pieces will ever 
be complete will depend on whether you purchase 
the 1870-S offered at this sale. Whether your collec- 
tion of half eagles will be complete will depend upon 
your success when the magnificent 1822 offered here 
crosses the auction block. Likewise, many other 
coins may not appear again for years, decades, if in- 


known of this rarity, and two of them are inthe _ 
Smithsonian Institution. The one offered here is the 













$11,000, an 1854 ee dollari in MS-67 ae sold 
for $30,800, and an 1841 Liberty $2-1/2 gold in Proof- 
63 (known as the “Little Princess”) that left the 
block at $82,500. The “Stella” pieces, all four of 
which were represented i in the auction, performed 
strongly. The highest price was realized by a Proof- 
67 1879 Coiled Hair specimen at $101,750. 

The record price paid for the 1870-S $3 gold coin 
was matched in the second session, when an 1822 
half eagle also brought $687,500. The second 
evening’s session also featured an 1825/4 $5 piece, 
one of only two known, that drew $220,000; an 1854- 


‘Gold Coins: An tls ated History, whic 

eral awards and citations and which has been re- 
printed several times to keep up with the demand 
for it. 






In the intervening years since 1982, the gold 
coins have been even more widely dispersed. 
From time to time, specimens reappear on the 
market, often with the U.S. Gold Coin Collection 
pedigree proudly attached to them. The auction 
catalogue has gone out of print and has become a 
collectors’ item. 
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The Early Years 
As a background to the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., 
Collection a brief history of the numismatic hobby 
in America is given for the span of years in which 
he was an active collector, 1925 to 1976. In addi- 
tion, introductory information concerning the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries is given 


to furnish the setting for the collecting endeavors 
of J.M. and John H. Clapp.' 


Although numismatics was well developed in 
England by the eighteenth century and, indeed, 
collecting tokens and other items was a fad there 
in the 1780s and 1790s, in the United States the 
hobby was slow in its growth. The founders of 
the nation and its citizens had neither the spare 
time nor the excess capital needed to establish a 
market in collectible coins. Only a handful of nu- 
mismatists called the new republic home; the most 
accomplished of these was the Philadelphia mu- 
seum proprietor, Pierre Eugéne Du Simitiére, 
whose collection was sold at public auction in that 
city in 1785. 


The flourishing in America of leisure pursuits 
of all kinds generally started in the nineteenth 
century, particularly during the Victorian era. 


The first man to attempt to form a systematic 
collection of United States coins by date sequence 
appears to have been Robert Gilmor, Jr., a Balti- 
more merchant. Beginning about 1801, he re- 
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ceived coins directly from Adam Eckfeldt, chief 
coiner of the Philadelphia Mint. For example, 
Eckfeldt sent him every regular and pattern is- 
sue of 1836. By 1841, according to his own reck- 
oning, Gilmor lacked only seven gold coins, 10 
silver, and three copper of having a complete set 
of United States coins by date. He also claimed 
that the Mint was inspired by his efforts to form 
its own collection of coins consisting of those 
pieces produced at the Mint and of other nations’ 
coinage as well.” 


In June 1838 the Mint Cabinet became a real- 
ity. Formed at the Philadelphia Mint under the 
attention of William E. DuBois and Jacob R. 
Eckfeldt, the display incorporated specimens kept 
on hand from previous years as well as pieces re- 
trieved in recent times from bullion deposits and 
coins acquired by exchange with collectors. At the 
time there were relatively few numismatists in the 
United States. Joseph J. Mickley, Matthew A. 
Stickney (who in 1867 stated he had collected 
coins systematically for nearly 50 years), the afore- 
mentioned Gilmor, and a small coterie of others 
were active in the 1830s and 1840s, some even 
earlier, but relatively little has survived in print 
about them. 

As is seen with the account of the visit of 
Stickney to the Mint in 1843 to obtain an 1804 
silver dollar in trade,® that institution catered to 
numismatists. Indeed, the city of Philadelphia 


' For much additional information the reader may wish to refer to the author's two-volume text, The Centennial History of the American Numismatic Association 1891- 


1991, which centers upon the ANA, but which gives many details concerning other aspects of the hobby. a=. 
2 Certain information is from Dr. Joel J. Orosz, letter, January 1, 1996, and from his article, “Robert Gilmor, Jr., and the Cradle Age of American Numismatics, 


The Numismatist, May 1990. 


> Reprinted in Appendix II of the present work; also cited earlier under the description of the Louis E. 


dollar. 


Eliasberg, Sr., Collection example of the 1804 Class I 
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: cuohtaad public attractions; aid in- 
eregaedl interest i in exhibitions, athletic events, and 
public gatherings. Collecting became popular, and 
dealers set up businesses to supply stamps, min- 
eral specimens, birds’ eggs, Indian relics, Revo- 
lutionary War memorabilia, autographs, paintings, 
books, and other items. 


The discontinuation of the old copper “large” 
cents in 1857 combined with the introduction of 
the new, small copper-nickel Flying Eagle cents 
in the same year, served to make the American 
public aware of circulating coinage. It became a 
popular pastime to endeavor to assemble date sets, 
and before long there was a significant premium 
attached to such large cents as 1793, 1799, and 
1804, if, indeed, they could be found. 


The first professional numismatist in America 
was Edward D. Cogan of Philadelphia, who be- 
gan his interest in numismatics in 1855, and by a 
year or two later was actively dealing in coins. On 
November 1, 1858, he conducted a mail-bid sale 
of large cents that drew enthusiastic participation. 
In the same year William Idler began buying and 
selling coins in his Philadelphia curiosity shop. 


In 1859 Edward D. Cogan and New York City 
coin dealer Augustus B. Sage held blockbuster 
auction sales that signaled that the hobby had “ar- 
rived.” Sage’s auction of the Henry Bogert Col- 
lection in February set an all-time price realiza- 
tion record of $2,198, and Cogan’s sale of the 
J.N.T. Levick Collection, despite being much 
smaller, realized $1,435, then third on the all-time 
price record list. In addition, both men issued nu- 
merous advertising tokens to promote their busi- 
nesses in particular, and numismatics in general, 
during 1859-1860. 


In 1858 the Philadelphia Mint began selling 
Proof coins in large numbers to the public and 


to trade Proofs, patterns, ane other coins to any- 
one who had pieces (especially tokens and med- 
als of George Washington) needed for the Mint 
Cabinet. Snowden searched through old records 
and assembled notes on mintages, melting, and 
other aspects of the facility, and in 1860 an excel- 
lent book bearing his name on the title page, A 
Description of Ancient and Modern Coins, in the Cabi- 
net Collection at the Mint of the United States, was 
published in the same city by J.B. Lippincott, fol- 
lowed in 1861 by a superbly done illustrated text 
on Washington tokens and medals. 


Later in the Nineteenth Century 

In 1866 the American Journal of Numismatics 
made its debut, the first periodical in the United 
States to be devoted to the coin hobby. By this 
time some truly memorable rare coin collections 
had crossed the auction block, with W. Elliot 
Woodward’s sales of the collections formed by 
Rev. J.M. Finotti (sold in 1862), Jeremiah Colburn 
(1863), John F. McCoy (1864), and J.N.T. Levick 
(1864) being especially memorable, as were Ed- 
ward Cogan’s offerings of the Colin Lightbody 
Collection (1867) and other cabinets. William H. 
Strobridge entered the auction scene with a spec- 
tacular flourish through his presentation of the 
William Lilliendahl Collection in 1862, followed 
by more Lilliendahl coins in 1863 and the remark- 
able George F. Seavey sale in 1864. 


In the 1870s numismatics became very popu- 
lar. While the Chapman brothers, Ebenezer Locke 
Mason, J.W. Scott & Co., Edouard Frossard, and 
others each claimed a share of the business, per- 
haps the biggest “dealer” of all was the United 
States Mint. During this time and also in the 
1880s, many rare patterns, limited-edition rarities, 
restrikes, and other delicacies were produced for 
sale to collectors, not openly, but through Phila- 


' Name later shortened to the American Numismatic Society. Today this organization is headquartered at Broadway between 155th and 156th Streets, New York 
City, and maintains exhibits and research facilities and conducts forums including the annual Coinage of the Americas Conference. In the American Journal of 
Numismatics, June 1867, p. 15, the editor took issue with the Philadelphia society antedating the American Numismatic and Archaelogical Society, noting that 
while the Philadelphia group obtained its charter earlier, the ANS was organized first. 








sot Periipation: become known. 
> ~ Lyman H. Low beens acai waits of 
Linderman’s “private reserve” for an auction sale 
to be held on June 28, 1887. The government 
stepped in and seized many patterns, dies, and 
other items, after which another catalogue with 
revised content was prepared by Low and the 
coins sold at auction by J.W. Scott on February 
28, 1888. Included were a complete set of Proof 
half cents of the rare dates of the 1840s; rare sil- 
ver dollars of 1804, 1838, 1839, 1851, and 1852; 
pattern coins that had not been seized earlier, and 
numerous other delicacies. 


The numismatic activities of the Philadelphia 
Mint, both official and unofficial, placed thou- 
sands of Proof coins, patterns, and other issues 
into the mainstream of numismatics and served 
to increase interest in the hobby. During this pe- 
riod many fine collections were formed including 
the holdings of Lorin G. Parmelee (a Boston bean 
baker), multi-millionaire businessman James W. 
Ellsworth (who was involved in the management 
of the Columbian Exposition in 1892-1893),' T. 
Harrison Garrett (scion to the family fortune gen- 
erated by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad), Byron 
Reed (of Omaha), James Ten Eyck, John Story 
Jenks, Richard B. Winsor, the aforementioned 
J.M. Clapp, and many others, some of whom were 
memorialized in due course in notable auction 
catalogues published by such dealers as W. Elliot 
Woodward, the Chapman brothers, John W. 
Haseltine, Eduoard Frossard, George Massamore, 
New York Coin & Stamp Co., and Lyman H. Low. 


In 1888 Dr. George F. Heath of Monroe, Michi- 
gan, published the first issue of the American Nu- 
mismatist, name soon changed to The Numismatist, 
which later became the official magazine of the 
American Numismatic Association (ANA) formed 
by Heath and others in 1891. After a strong be- 
ginning, the ANA fell upon hard times and almost 
disbanded, but by 1900 it was on its way to be- 
coming hale and hearty once again, and ever since 
that time it has been the leading organization of 
coin collectors in the United States. 
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the ‘nose seminal orks of our) 

In the late n nineteenth century 1 | 
who collected United States coins alan’ pie | 
It was not important and often was not noticed if 
a mint letter, such as an S for San Francisco, ap- 
peared on a specimen. An 1880 silver dollar was 
an 1880 silver dollar. Period. Few cared to collect 
not only an 1880 in the usual form of a Proof or- 
dered from the Philadelphia Mint, but also an 
1880-CC (Carson City), 1880-O (New Orleans), 
and 1880-S (San Francisco). 


Even if someone had wanted to put together a 
set of dates and mintmarks within a series, there 
were no published collecting guides to help. No 
one knew which mintmarked varieties existed and 
which did not, and of those that did, which were 
common and which were rare. 


Augustus G. Heaton was an especially energetic 
numismatist in the 1880s and 1890s, and it is to 
be regretted that his only coin book was Mint 
Marks. Undoubtedly, had he turned his full-time 
efforts to the hobby and wrote more about it, nu- 
mismatics would be more enlightened today, and 
many further questions would have been an- 
swered, rather than remaining perpetual puzzles. 


Heaton in Mint Marks listed 17 “causes of at- 
tractiveness,” a siren call to collect coins of the 
branch mints: 


1st. Mint Marks in their progressive issue at New 
Orleans, Dahlonega, Charlotte, San Francisco, and 
Carson City show the direction of our country’s 
growth and its development of mineral wealth. 

2nd. Mint Marks in their amount of issue in var- 
ied years at different points offer the monetary pulse 
of our country to the student of finance. 

3rd. The denominations of any one Branch Mint, 
in their irregular coinage and their relation to each 
other at certain periods, indicate curiously the par- 
ticular needs of the given section of the land. 

4th. A knowledge of the Branch Mint coinage is 
indispensable to an understanding of the greater or 
lesser coinage of the Philadelphia Mint and its con- 
sequent numismatic value. 

Sth. A knowledge of the coinage of the different 
Branch Mints gives to many usually considered com- 


! In 1923 his collection was sold for $100,000 to Wayte Raymond and John W. Garrett, the largest transaction up to that time in American numismatics. 
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afta: mae the character of those of different na- 
g _ tions, and tend to promote correspondence and ex- 
ey change, both to secure common dates in fine condi- 
tion and the rarities of each. 

11th. The United States coinage has a unique 
interest in this production at places far apart of pieces 
of the same value and design with distinguishing 
letters upon them. 


12th. As Mint Marks only occur in silver and gold 
coins they can be found oftener than coins of the 
baser metals in fine condition, and neither augment 
or involve a collection of the minor pieces. 


13th. As Mint Marks have not heretofore been 
sought, or studied as they deserve, many varieties 
yet await in circulation the good fortune of collec- 
tors who cannot buy freely [at premium prices from 
dealers] of coins more in demand, and who, in hav- 
ing access to large sums of money [large quantities 
of coins in circulation], may draw therefrom prizes 
impossible to seekers after older dates. 


14th. The various sizes of the mint marks O, S, 
D, C, and CC, ranging from the capital letters of 
average book type to infinitesimal spots on the coin, 
as well as the varied location of these letters, defy 
any accusation of monotony, and are far more distin- 
guishable than the characteristics of many classified 
varieties of old cents and “colonials.” 


15th. Mint Marks include noble enough game for 
the most advanced coin hunter, as their rarities are 
among the highest in value of United States coin- 
age, and their varieties permit the gathering in some 
issues of as many as six different modern pieces of 
the same date. 


16th. The face value of all the silver Mint Marks 
to 1893, being less than one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, they are within the means of any collector, as, 
aside from the economy of those found in circula- 
tion, the premiums for rarities are yet below those 
on many coins of far inferior intrinsic worth. 

17th. As the new Mintat Philadelphia [which was 
eventually opened in 1901] will have a capacity equal 
to all existing United States Mints, it is probable that 
others will be greatly restricted or even abolished in 
no long time, and that Mint Marks will not only cease 
as an annual expense, but be a treasure in time to 
those who have the foresight to collect them now. 


‘The same writer went on to discuss rarity and 
value, noting that the scarcity of mintmarked coins 


other panel mints were Wee ‘into the gets 
nels of commerce with scarcely a thought given 
to preserving even a single piece. No branch mints 
maintained reference collections of their own 
coinage, and not even the enthusiastic curators of 
the Mint Cabinet in Philadelphia sought 
mintmarks. This scenario is exceedingly impor- 
tant to the appreciation of many of the gems in 
the Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., Collection, for it illus- 
trates that while a Proof striking of a Philadelphia 
Mint coin can be scarce and desirable, such pieces 
were deliberately saved and, with few exceptions, 
are not landmark rarities. On the other hand, there 
are numerous branch mint coins that are very com- 
mon if in worn grades, but are exceedingly rare or 
even unknown if in full Mint State. 


The Early Twentieth Century 


As time went on, the cast of players on the 
numismatic stage changed. The Chapman broth- 
ers (who were considered to be brash upstarts 
when in their twenties they opened the doors of 
their coin dealership in Philadelphia in June 
1878) by the early twentieth century were con- 
sidered to be grand masters in the coin trade, 
and more fine collections were put their way for 
auction than came to any of their competitors. 
In 1906 the brothers dissolved their partnership 
and went their separate ways, quite successfully 
for each conducted many important later sales. 
Samuel Hudson Chapman died in 1931. His 
brother Henry lived until 1935. Among Henry’s 
final business activities was the appraisal with 
Burdette G. Johnson (of St. Louis) of the Virgil 
M. Brand estate. 


The first few years of the present century saw 
the rise of two numismatic showmen, both of 
whom have been touched upon earlier in the 
present text: 


Farran Zerbe, of Tyrone, Pennsylvania, traveled 
extensively, visited various mints, wrote stories 
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and travelogues for The Numismatist, engaged in 
research (mostly of a superficial nature), and, per- 
haps most important for the growth of the hobby, 
mounted his Money of the World exhibit at fairs 
and expositions including the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St. Louis in 1904, the Lewis & Clark 
Exposition in Portland shortly thereafter, and the 
1915 Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 
San Francisco in 1915. He was the prime distribu- 
tor for several issues of commemorative coins 
during this period. 

Zerbe also traveled around the country on trains 
and set up displays in bank lobbies. The finan- 
cial institutions were grateful for the publicity, and 
Zerbe was equally grateful for the opportunity to 
buy 1877 Indian cents, scarce-date early gold 
coins, colonials, and other pieces from people who 
brought specimens in for his appraisal. At one time 
Zerbe was president of the American Numismatic 
Association, and for a short period he was pub- 
lisher of The Numismatist. 


As noted in Chapter 2, B. Max Mehl of Fort 
Worth, Texas, entered the coin trade in 1903 and 
pursued it with great enthusiasm and energy vir- 
tually to the time of his death in 1957. Mehl was a 
numismatic publicist first and foremost, and a se- 
rious numismatist second. The hobby had many 
serious numismatists, but few Mehls. More than 
any other person, the Texas dealer promoted coin 
collecting as a hobby. In the process he brought 
fame and a degree of financial comfort to him- 
self, well deserved in just about everyone’s opin- 
ion. Along the way he made the 1913 Liberty 
Head nickel a object of desire in the hearts of 
millions of starry-eyed, coin-seeking Americans 
who possessed a copy of his Star Rare Coin Ency- 
clopedia, and he also made secure the crown on 
the 1804 dollar, “the King of American Coins.” 


Wayte Raymond, a Connecticut bank teller, cut 
his teeth in numismatics at this time. Thomas L. 
Elder rose from relative obscurity to prominence. 
Edgar H. Adams did enough in-depth research to 
outdo the next two or three of his closest contem- 
poraries. Millionaire industrialist William H. 
Woodin plopped down $10,000 apiece for two gold 
pattern $50 coins dated 1877 (sold by that dynamic 
Philadelphia dealer duo, Stephen K. Nagy and 
John W. Haseltine, who also startled and delighted 
numismatists with the announcement of the ex- 
istence of the 1884 and 1885 trade dollars). In 
Baltimore, Frank G. Duffield edited and pub- 
lished The Numismatist. 


Out in Chicago, Virgil M. Brand seemingly ate, 


breathed, and slept coins, while in the same city, 
Ben G. Green and Theophile E. Leon bought, 
sold, and traded rarities, as did Stevens & Co. In 
fact, Chicago, where the ANA had been founded 
in 1891, became a hotbed of numismatics and was 
starting to give Philadelphia a run for its money. 


Collector H.O. Granberg of Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, built and sold several collections and was an 
active enough trader that an observer might actu- 
ally call him a dealer. Ditto for Joseph Mitchelson 
of Connecticut. In Canada, W.W.C. Wilson proved 
to be a benefactor and wrote out a check to buy 
The Numismatist from Farran Zerbe and present 
title to the publication to the ANA. Wilson, like 
Granberg, enjoyed rarities and had more than his 
share of them over the years. In Pittsburgh, John 
A. Beck hoarded 1856 Flying Eagle cents and $50 
gold slugs, among other things, keeping them off 
the market for decades (until they were sold by 
his estate through Abner Kreisberg and Jerry 
Cohen 1975-1977). 


In 1914 the American Numismatic Society 
mounted an exhibition of United States and co- 
lonial coins which brought together in one dis- 
play great rarities—including multiple 1804 sil- 
ver dollars—loaned for the occasion by H.O. 
Granberg, James W. Ellsworth, William H. 
Woodin, and others with notable cabinets. 


Meanwhile there was newly-minted American 
coinage. The gold coin denominations were re- 
vised in 1907 and 1908 by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens and Bela Lyon Pratt; the Indian cent 
became a vanishing species in 1909, replaced by 
the Lincoln cent; the “Buffalo” nickel came on 
the scene in 1913; the long-lived (since 1892) 
Barber dime, quarter, and half dollar were replaced 
by the “Mercury” dime, Standing Liberty quar- 
ter, and Liberty Walking half dollar in 1916; and 
the Morgan silver dollar series ran out in 1904 only 
to be revived in somewhat flattened relief form 
in 1921 and then replaced in the same year by the 
Peace dollar. 


The Denver Mint opened for business in 1906, 
and in Washington John H. Clapp began sending 
annual remittances for current “D” Mint coinage. 
The New Orleans Mint struck its last coins in 1909, 
but remained a storage depot for the next two de- 
cades, after which sons of Morgan dollars with O 
mintmarks were shipped off to the Philadelphia 
Mint for safekeeping where they would remain 
until 1962, when they filtered out, slowly at first, 
and then in sufficient numbers that the American 


numismatic scene would never be the same. 
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- Although Augustus G. Heaton’s Mint Marks 
booklet had given the collecting of mintmarked 
coins a jump start with its publication in 1893, it 
was not until the 1909-S V.D.B. Lincoln cent be- 
came a popular scarcity (worth, say, a nickel 
apiece) in August 1909 that this part of numis- 
matics gained an appreciable number of devotees. 
Even then, really great growth would await the 
1930s and later developments. 


The Scene in 1925 


Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., stated that his interest 
in collecting coins began as a youth in Alabama, 
when before he moved to Baltimore in 1907 rela- 
tives gave him some foreign coins. However, he 
did not pay premiums for specimens until the mid- 
1920s. In later years he recalled that 1925-1926 
marked his initial forays into the market, followed 
by substantial purchases in the 1930s, by which 
time he had achieved success in his banking pro- 
fession and could afford scarce and rare pieces. 


By 1925 the order of dealers had changed con- 
siderably from that in the nineteenth century and 
measurably from that of even a decade or so ear- 
lier. ‘To be sure, Henry Chapman was still on the 
scene and in his home town of Philadelphia main- 
tained an extensive stock of coins in all series. If 
one person were to be called the patriarch of nu- 
mismatics at that time, it probably would be 
Henry. His career had spanned virtually half a 
century, and in the meantime he had handled just 
about every rarity imaginable. His older brother, 
S. Hudson Chapman, while still active in coins, 
devoted less time to the profession and more to 
his personal interests which, as always, included 
extensive travel. 


Henry advertised that he was “established 
1878,” but in the July 1925 issue of The Numisma- 
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miliarity with many rarities, airtiqeulasieaasian yet 
to own a 1913 Liberty Head nickel. Mehl, like 
Henry Chapman, had a way with the calendar, 
and in 1950 he forgot that he had started busi- 
ness in 1903 and celebrated his “Golden Anni- 
versary.” Meanwhile in 1925 Spink & Son, Ltd., 
of London, upstaged everyone and informed 
readers that the firm had been “established in 
try2. 


In August 1925, John B. Boss, a Philadelphia 
dealer, advertised in The Numismatist that he had 
an abundance of Proof coins just acquired from 
an old collector in New York state, covering all 
dates since their issue, including the silver dollar, 
half dollar, quarter dollar, dime, half dime, nickel, 
and silver and nickel 3¢ piece. 


Although Boss probably had acquired an old- 
time group, elsewhere in the business David 
Proskey (a contender to Henry Chapman’s patri- 
arch status) had on hand a cache of Proof cents, 
nickel three-cent pieces, and nickels dating back 
to circa 1880, these being unsold inventory ac- 
quired from the Mint years earlier for face value. 
William L. Pukall, who had been in the business 
for just over 10 years, had a hoard of similar pieces, 
and it is said that Wayte Raymond had quite a 
few as well. The last-named individual had an of- 
fice at 489 Park Avenue, New York City, and in 
time became affiliated as the coin department of 
J.W. Scott & Co., venerable stamp and coin deal- 
ers. Meanwhile in 1925 he was busy writing an 
auction catalogue featuring the property of the late 
W.W.C. Wilson. 


William Hesslein, who had been in Connecti- 
cut earlier, now was at 101 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, where he maintained an inventory and con- 
ducted auctions. Like Ambrose Bierce and Judge 
Crater, Hesslein later mysteriously disappeared 
from the scene, but unlike the first two, Hesslein 
left behind a trail of unpaid coin accounts and 
bewildered customers. 
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The Guttag Brothers, Julius and Henry, New 
York City securities brokers, seemed to be spend- 
ing more time selling rare coins than stocks and 
bonds and added another business name to the 
roster of dealers of the era. Julius is credited with 
starting National Coin Week, an annual event 
sponsored by the ANA. 


In Bowie, Maryland, John Zug ran a race with 
Philadelphia’s Henry Chapman in the maintain- 
ing of a fairly comprehensive stock of United States 
coins. Zug (who later Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., once 
characterized as his favorite dealer) left little in the 
way of printed matter to record his career, a loss for 
numismatic historians. Elmer Sears, A. Atlas Leve, 
William Rabin, Robert Robertson, Ambrose J. 
Brown, and the Arnold Numismatic Company were 
among other active dealers. 


In Colorado Springs at the foot of Pikes Peak, 
Norman Shultz conducted auctions and must have 
been doing a good job atit, for in November he 
advertised that hundreds of collectors had writ- 
ten to express “their extreme satisfaction over the 
lots purchased for them in my last sale.” In the 
1960s Colorado Springs would become the numis- 
matic equivalent of Mecca when the American 
Numismatic Association would establish its first 
and only permanent headquarters there, but in 
the 1920s Shultz had the territory largely to him- 
self. He was to later relocate to Salt Lake City, 
where he remained on the professional scene un- 
til his death in 1988, by which time he had beena 
coin dealer for over 70 years, having started in 1915 
when he was 22 years old. 


Several new commemorative half dollars ap- 
peared, specifically the 1925 Lexington-Concord, 
1925-S California Diamond Jubilee, and the 1925 
Fort Vancouver, the last-named intended to be 
1925-S, but although it was minted in San Fran- 
cisco the S letter was inadvertently omitted. Com- 
memorative coins of past years were popular with 
collectors. Considered to be the creme de la creme 
was the rare 1922 Grant Memorial half dollar with 
a tiny star on the obverse, of which fewer than 
5,000 were released. 


In 1925 there were very few reference books 
on United States coins available to collectors. No 
price guides were issued regularly. Published stud- 
ies of die varieties mostly dated from earlier years 
and included for silver issues the 7ype Tab/e writ- 
ten by J. Colvin Randall and published by John 
W. Haseltine in 1881. Large cent collectors had a 
mixed shelf of references available, mostly older 
studies, but including the newly published work 


by Howard R. Newcomb, The United States Gents 
of the Years 1801, 1802, 1803. \n the same year Ard 
W. Browning, a relatively unknown person on the 
numismatic scene, sprang forth with a master work 
titled The Early Quarter Dollars of the United States 
1796-1838, the worth of which was sufficient that 
it remained the standard text for decades there- 
after. Browning numbers are still used today. 


Elsewhere on the American scene, Prohibition 
was in full force, flappers were dancing the 
Charleston, and in Florida real estate was going 
up in value seemingly by the hour. 


The Late 1920s and the 1930s 


In the last part of the decade of the 1920s the 
coin-collecting spectrum was fairly tranquil, amid 
lots of activity elsewhere including the boom and 
bust Florida land speculation and, in particular, 
frenzied stock market investment. The hobby of 
numismatics continued to appeal to thousands of 
people nationwide, but prices remained stable, 
and there was no appreciable influx of investors. 


Louis E. Eliasberg collected in a leisurely man- 
ner, adding copper, nickel, silver, and a few gold 
coins to his cabinet. 


New commemoratives were issued, among 
which was the shallow-relief 1926 Sesquicenten- 
nial half dollar and its accompanying quarter eagle, 
the last being the final gold commemorative of 
the era. In 1926 the Oregon ‘Trail Memorial half 
dollar designed by the husband-and-wife team of 
James Earle Fraser and Laura Gardin Fraser was 
produced at two different mints, Philadelphia and 
San Francisco. This started a trend that not ev- 
eryone found favorable, especially as the Oregon 
Trail halves meandered on and on intermittently 
until 1939, being minted in greater quantities than 
the market could absorb. However, what this is- 
sue lacked in business planning it made up in 
beauty, and years later the Society for United 
States Commemorative Coins would vote it as the 
finest motif ever produced. 


In time, other commemoratives were issued in 
long series and with mintmark variations, includ- 
ing the 1934-1938 ‘Texas Centennial, the 1934- 
1938 Boone Bicentennial, the 1935-1939 Arkan- 


sas Centennial, and more. 


Arrayed among the commemoratives of the era 
were three stand-alone designs with no mintmark 
varieties, the 1928 Hawaiian Sesquicentennial, the 
1935 Hudson (New York) Sesquicentennial, and 
the 1935 Old Spanish Trail, of which just 10,008 
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on the front and back, covering openings for coins. 


‘These pages and their accompanying ring bind- 


ers caught the fancy of dealer Wayte Raymond, 


who became the main seller of them. 


While earlier specialists in the American series 
had to be content with storing their coins unseen 
in small paper envelopes, or in pill boxes, or on 
open trays fitted into a cabinet, now the “Na- 
tional” albums made by Beistle and marketed by 
Raymond added a new dimension. The numis- 
matist putting together a run of Indian cents could 
fill in the openings one-by-one for 1859, 1860, 
1861, and all of the other dates. As the collection 
grew, the remaining empty holes put certain key 
dates such as the 1871, 1872, and 1877 in the 
“must have” category. Having an Indian cent al- 
bum or other album with unfilled holes was quite 
like having a crossword puzzle with some blank 
squares remaining. 


Thus was launched the “key date syndrome” 
by which scarce and rare dates in all popular se- 
ries rose dramatically in value. By decade’s end, 
just about everyone was searching for an 1885 or 
1912-S to complete an 1883-1912 run of Liberty 
Head nickels or a 1916-D dime for a “Mercury” 
set. It was great fun to collect this way, and, for 
example, in the field of large cents, Raymond dic- 
tated what people wanted to collect and what they 
would ignore by the openings he provided. In that 
series there were spaces not only for the traditional 
1793, 1799, and 1804 rarities, but others for oth- 
ers such as the 1801 with three errors in the re- 
verse design. 


‘The National-brand albums sold like hotcakes. 
Key date coins rose in value. 


Meanwhile, the need for a regularly published 
reference book on coins had been filled by the 
Standard Catalogue of United States Coins first is- 
sued by Wayte Raymond in 1934. The Raymond 
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In the second half of the 1930s, the Whitman 
Publishing Company of Racine, Wisconsin, pub- 
lished a series of blue sheets called “penny 
boards,” and in 1941 initiated the Handbook of U.S. 
Coins, by Richard S. Yeoman. In 1946 Yeoman 
began annual writing and updating of a new co- 
lossus, the Guide Book of U.S. Coins, this book of- 
fering the convenience of listing dates, mintmarks, 
and mintage figures all in one place. 


As the coin market did not have a sharp run- 
up in prices in the late 1920s and there was no 
speculative fever, the downward effects of the 
early years of the Depression of the 1930s were 
minimal. To be sure, in 1930, 1931, and 1932, 
buyers with substantial balances in their check- 
ing accounts were fewer, but those who could 
afford it continued to add to their collections. 
Waldo C. Newcomer, of Baltimore, met with 
some financial reverses in his businesses, but 
found that his rare coin collection, marketed on 
consignment through B. Max Mehl, brought in 
a flow of needed dollars. 


Collecting Becomes Popular 


In 1931 the San Francisco Mint produced only 
866,000 Lincoln cents, the first time since the 
fabled 1909-S V.D.B. that fewer than a million had 
been struck of a major cent variety. Investment 
interest was high—the Depression notwithstand- 
ing—and many of these were squirreled away, 
soon to sell for an attractive premium. 


In March 1933 the ‘Treasury stopped paying out 
gold coins, and soon thereafter called in all it could 
find in bank vaults and in the hands of the pub- 
lic. Numismatists were allowed to keep pieces for 
their collections, a ruling that had a profound ef- 
fect upon Baltimore financier Louis E. Eliasberg, 
who sharply accelerated his coin purchases to in- 
clude many gold issues. He was not alone. Inter- 
est increased, and it became a popular pastime 
for those who could afford it to assemble sets of 
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gold dollars by date and mintmark, or, for some 
the ultimate, a set of large, heavy, and impressive 
$20 gold double eagles. 


In 1934 the boom in coins began in earnest. 
The new Standard Catalogue was a smash hit, al- 
bums continued to sell well, and interest was pick- 
ing up in new commemorative issues. The fol- 
lowing year saw a sell-out of certain new com- 
memorative half dollars including the 1935 
Hudson, Old Spanish Trail, and two varieties of 
Boone half dollars, the last each having the unbe- 
lievably low distribution figure of only 2,000 coins. 


In 1935 two Illinois publishers, Lee F. Hewitt 
and his brother Cliff, started the Numismatic Scrap- 
book Magazine. While the American Numismatic 
Association continued to produce The Numisma- 
tist each month, like as not it contained technical 
and to some, dry, articles on specialized subjects 
such as broken bank notes, ancient coins, etc. In 
contrast, the Scrapbook concentrated on modern 
collecting including finding scarce coins in pocket 
change, giving opinions about the market, and 
printing much about coin prices. Its subscription 
rolls soared. 


In 1936, Proof sets were once again issued to 
the public by the Philadelphia Mint, the first time 
since 1916. Over 3,000 sets plus many additional 
single coins found buyers. Production of Proofs 
would be continued until 1942, then suspended 
until 1950. 


By the end of the decade the coin hobby was 
dynamic. Collectors were collecting, dealers were 
dealing, and everyone was having a good time. 


The 1940s 


The early years of the 1940s were dominated 
by World War II. Many collectors and dealers set 
aside their coins and donned uniforms to go over- 
seas. For a time, the hobby was on hold so far as 
many activities in research, writing, conventions, 
and new programs were concerned. Still, there was 
a strong collecting interest. 


Part way through the war, rationing was in ef- 
fect, and American citizens found themselves with 
a lot of money to spend, but few consumer goods 
to buy. Inflation set in, and “hard goods” were 
recognized as a good place to invest dollars. Left 
idle, the buying power of money steadily declined. 

Abe Kosoff was fond of stating that his auction 
of the Michael F. Higgy Collection held in 1943 
was the beginning of runaway prices in the coin 
market. Buffalo nickels, for example, were bid up 
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to multiples of their Standard Catalogue values, and 
still enough were not on hand to fill the demand. 
Gold coins were highly desired, and prices rose 
to unheard of levels, with common $20 pieces, 
normally selling for about $35 to $40, rising to $50, 
then to over $60, then higher. 


Cash became common. Coins became rare. 


Meanwhile, the dealer scene had changed 
greatly. In New York City, Abe Kosoff and Abner 
Kreisberg conducted their Numismatic Gallery 
with a flair, and landed many large collections, 
most notably that of F.C.C. Boyd, which was auc- 
tioned ina series of sales in 1945 and 1946 as “The 
World’s Greatest Collection,” as the former owner 
eschewed publicity. 


In 1935 Joseph and Morton Stack entered the 
rare coin auction business in the same city, and 
by the 1940s were well-known professionals with 
a fine staff and with a house organ, the Numis- 
matic Review. Many fine properties came their way 
including the John H. Clapp cabinet sold to Louis 
E. Eliasberg, Sr., in 1942. 


The Celina Coin Company in Ohio handled 
many rarities and, indeed, seemed to be a source 
for coins of which dreams are made, among them 
being trade dollars of 1884 and 1885 and the 
unique 1870-S $3, the latter eventually finding 
its way to Baltimore. 


The coins of Col. E.H.R. Green, who had died 
in 1936, found their way on to the market, with 
his five 1913 Liberty Head nickels being front 
row, center. The distributor for these was Burdette 
G. Johnson, of St. Louis, who sold three of them 
to James Kelly, erstwhile Dayton, Ohio, jeweler, 
who in the early 1940s went into the coin trade in 
a large way. Another, quite possibly the most 
choice of the five, was purchased by Eric rs 
Newman, a St. Louis attorney who in time would 
make an indelible mark on the hobby with his 
research, particularly in the area of American co- 
lonial coins. From Newman the coin went to the 
peripatetic Abe Kosoff, who dispatched it to Bal- 
timore, where it joined company with many other 
rarities in the Eliasberg cabinet. 


B. Max Mehl was in the golden years of his life, 
if not actually his golden anniversary (despite his 
1950 announcement to this effect). Upon him fell 
the title of dean or patriarch of the hobby. Not 
content to rest on his laurels and achievements— 
which were many—he continued to handle many 
outstanding collections during the decade, fore- 
most of which was the William Forrester Dunham 
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Schulman, who fled Nazi tyranny in Europe, 
came to New York City and became a well-liked 
professional who bought and sold many impor- 
tant coins. 


A new generation of collectors took the place 
of older ones, and many fine cabinets were 
formed, prominent among these being the hold- 
ings of Jake Bell, King Farouk, Charles M. Will- 
iams, Charles Cass, Dr. William H. Sheldon, James 
A. Stack, and others. Old-timers such as F-C.C. 
Boyd, Wayte Raymond, Ambassador and Mrs. R. 
Henry Norweb, Amon Carter, Sr.—to mention just 
a few of many—continued to add to their trea- 
sures, sometimes changing specialties, as in 
Boyd’s shift from federal American issues to 
colonials, tokens, and medals. Raymond, of 
course, was a prominent dealer in addition to be- 
ing an astute collector. 


On November 7, 1950, Louis E. Eliasberg, Sr., 
finished his collection. 


The 1950s to 1976 


‘The quarter century from 1951 to 1976, the bal- 
ance of Louis Eliasberg’s life, was devoted to en- 
joying his United States coins and from time to time 
adding gold coins of the world to his cabinet. 


The numismatic hobby continued to evolve. 
In 1952 Numismatic News made its debut (launch- 
ing what would become the Krause Publications 
empire), followed in 1960 by Coin Wor/d. In 1963, 
in the midst of a coin boom fueled by the 1960 
Small Date cent and, in particular, the low-mint- 
age 1950-D Jefferson nickel, The Coin Dealer News- 
letter was born. By that time dealers nationwide 
had been linked by clattering Teletype machines 
set up in their offices, including a special network 
connecting members of the prestigious Profes- 
sional Numismatists Guild, the dealers’ organiza- 
tion founded by Abe Kosoff in 1955. 


Coffing, a ms Collins, eis "§. Cohen, Jr. Vir 
ginia Culver, Tom DeLorey, John J. Ford, Jr., Dr. 
George Fuld and his father Melvin, David L. 
Ganz, Maurice Gould, Al Hoch, Jim Johnson, D. 
Wayne Johnson, Dr. J. Hewitt Judd, R.W. Julian, 
Charles V. Kappen, Michael Kolman, Jr., Chet 
Krause, A. George Mallis, Lee Martin, Dr. John 
W. McCloskey, Raymond N. Merena, Don 
Miller, Jim Miller, Wayne Miller, Cliff Mishler, 
Eric P. Newman, AI C. Overton, Richard Picker, 
Ed Reiter, Jules Reiver, Ed Rochette, Russell 
Rulau, Neil Shafer, Arlie Slabaugh, James C. 
Spilman, Norman Stack, Don Taxay, Walter Th- 
ompson, Leroy Van Allen, Robert Vlack, John 
M. Willem, Raymond H. Williamson, Stewart A. 
Witham, and many others appeared in bylines 
in numismatic periodicals and on the title pages 
of reference books through 1976. 


Similarly, the order of dealers changed. New 
Netherlands Coin Company rose to prominence 
following John J. Ford, Jr.’s, joining as a partner 
in 1950, Lester Merkin conducted many fine sales 
as did the partnership of Joseph and Morton Stack, 
Rarcoa was formed by Ben Dreiske and David 
Shapiro and handled many important rarities, 
Paramount International Coin Corporation 
claimed a share of the trade, James Halperin be- 
gan his ascent to prominence, and Jerry Cohen 
moved from Tucson to Beverly Hills to join Abner 
Kreisberg, while Abe Kosoff went his own way 
and did business in Encino, California, later mov- 
ing to Palm Springs. 

Mike Brownlee specialized in gold but bought 
and sold many other fine items as well, Steve 
Markoff and his A-Mark Corporation captured 
news headlines with the purchase of the Redfield 
estate silver dollars, Steve Ivy was very active on 
the scene, A.M. and Paul Kagin became known 
as the “fabulous Kagins” (especially after writing 
out checks for coins at record prices at the 1953 
ANA convention), and Philip Benedetti special- 
ized in colonials and other early coins as did Ri- 
chard Picker. 
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In Philadelphia the team of Harry J. Forman 
and Ruth Bauer handled as many if not more 
quantities of silver dollars than just about anyone, 
Steve Ruddel bought and sold his share as well as 
did Phil Lampkin, while such dealers as Stanley 
Apfelbaum and his First Coinvestors Corporation, 
Don Apte, Bob Bashlow, Robert Batchelder, 
Aubrey and Adeline Bebee, Harlan Berk, Jack 
Beymer, Lucien Birkler, David Bland, Christian 
Blom, Donald Brigandi, Dan Brown, David M. 
Bullowa and his wife Cathy, Mel Came, Henry 
Christensen and his son William, James H. Cohen, 
Arthur Conn, Byron Cook, Grover Criswell, Blaise 
J. Dantone, Don Devore, Ron Downing, Steve 
Eyer, Joe Flynn, Charles Foster, Charles French, 
Dorothy Gershenson, Ron Gillio, Bernard 
Gimelson, Len Glazer, Kenneth Goldman, Ralph 
Goldstone, David Hall, Larry Hanks, Leon 
Hendrickson, Gene Henry, Bob Hughes, Max 
Humbert, Robert Johnson, Harry Jones, Max L. 
Kaplan, Sol Kaplan, Frank Katen, Art Kelley, Jack 
Klausen, Mike Kliman, Lyn Knight, Sam 
Koeppel, Mike Kolman, and Paul Koppenhaver, 
were each well known. 


Likewise, Julian Leidman, Ben Levin, Joe and 
Mel Lipson, John Love, Richard Margolis, Charles 
McSorley, Bob Medlar, Herbert I. Melnick, Ed 
Milas, William Mitkoff, NASCA, Dean Oakes, 
Earl Parker, Cy Phillips, Norman Pullen, James 
P. Randall, Ken Rendell, Joel Rettew, John N. 
Rowe III, Tom Ryan, F.K. Saab, Jonah Shapiro, 
Mulford (“Britt”) Simons, Sam Sloat, Sidney 
Smith, Hank Spangenberger, William (“Foxy”) 
Steinberg, Maurice Storck, Gary Sturtridge, Su- 
perior Stamp & Coin Company, Fred Sweeney, 
Louis Teller, Herbert Tobias, Tom Wass, Doug 
Weaver, Louis S. Werner, Harlan White, Larry 
Whitlow, Harold Whiteneck, Leo A. Young and 
his son Gary, Stan Zurawski, and others each had 
a wide circle of friends and clients. 


I write these names with a generous measure 
of nostalgia, realizing that the registry could be 
expanded tenfold and that if space permitted, 
each person could be further remembered by sto- 
ries and anecdotes. 


In Washington the National Coin Collection 
at the Smithsonian Institution, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli and his wife 
Elvira, rose to new heights of curatorship and dis- 
play quality and organized several fine exhibi- 
tions. 

Many new die varieties were discovered, older 
listings were re-evaluated, and, gradually, just 
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about anyone could become an advanced amateur 
if not indeed an expert by building a numismatic 
library. By contrast, in earlier eras information was 
largely gathered a tidbit at a time. 


It became an era of specialization, and special 
interest groups were formed, among which were 
the Early American Coppers club, the Colonial 
Newsletter Foundation, the Rittenhouse Society, 
the ‘Token and Medal Society, and the Society of 
Paper Money Collectors. 


Prices rose. Grading, which had been studied 
casually for many years, now became important. 
Coins that used to be worth $100 if in Extremely 
Fine condition and $200 if Uncirculated (a term 
that gradually gave way to today’s Mint State), 
now were worth in some instances $400 Extremely 
Fine, $1,200 Uncirculated and, possibly, $2,000 if 
gem Uncirculated. A little difference in grade could 
make a big difference in price. 


In 1958 the Brown and Dunn book on grading 
was published, followed in 1970 by James F. 
Ruddy’s runaway best seller, Photograde. In time, 
fine distinctions would be attached to higher 
grades, and instead of being simply called Mint 
State, a coin would be designated as MS-60, MS- 
63, MS-65, or some other number. 


As the years progressed and research into pedi- 
grees, condition censuses, and the like improved, 
it became evident that superb quality coins such 
as those found in old-time collections were in 
many instances far rarer than previously supposed. 
Thus, when long-hidden cabinets came on the 
market, record prices were realized and a new ap- 
preciation and awareness took place. 


In Colorado Springs at ANA Headquarters, Ed 
Rochette directed a large staff, library, museum, 
and, eventually, an authentication service, mean- 
while trying to meet requirements of various ANA 
officers and governors as they came and went in 
biennial elections. 


Changes and transitions of the era were many 
and included the Treasury release of long-stored 
silver dollars in 1962, the end of 90% silver-con- 
tent coinage in 1964 and the new Kennedy half 
dollar of the same year, clad coinage of 1965 on- 
ward, the coin shortage of the 1965-1967 era and 
the temporary discontinuance of mintmarks, Proof 
coins struck at San Francisco (instead of Phila- 
delphia) beginning in 1968, the rise in price of 
gold in the 1970s, anew Philadelphia Mint build- 
ing, and the 1776-1976 Bicentennial coins. 


New collectors and dealers came on the scene 
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The J.M. Clapp Notebook 


From the turn of the century until his death in 
1906, J.M. Clapp used about half the ruled leaves 
in a 193-page notebook bought from New York 
dealer William P. Brown to record his coin acqui- 
sitions. What may be his earliest recorded pur- 
chase, at least by auction, was the acquisition of a 
worn 1855-O $10 gold piece from Edouard 
Frossard’s May 6-8, 1891, sale of the Ludwig 
Dreier Collection and other properties. The study 
of the writing styles, ink hues, size of notations, 
etc., indicates that most citations were written into 
the notebook, probably by a secretary or book- 
keeper, years after certain transactions occurred. 
Numerous notations are, presumably, by J.M. 
Clapp and John H. Clapp, the latter writing in a 
careless style.' 


The listing of dates, mintmarks, and certain 
other issues such as private and territorial gold 
coins was compiled from entries in catalogues 
published by J.W. Scott & Co. of New York and 
William von Bergen of Boston as well as sugges- 
tions by Virgil M. Brand. This constituted a “want 
list.” Over a period of time the spaces to the right 
of the entries were filled in with information con- 
cerning one or more specimens purchased. Some 
varieties which were listed then have since been 
discredited as non-existent (the 1858-S quarter 
eagle is an example), while others have been 
added to modern guides. 


' Page 1 of the notebook is devoted to a key, seemingly in J.M. Clapp’s hand, of abb 
which he utilized prior to January 1, 1900. One of the later listings is for the “Richar 
Stamp Company on June 30, 1899. The numerous twentieth-century auctions in which 
transacted for the first time after 1900 are not listed in this abbreviation index, which was not kept up to 


“approved” by pencil notations. 


When J.M. Clapp’s amanuensis began the note- 
book entries the initial listing was for $10 gold 
coins, descending by denomination to $5, $3, 
$2.50, $1, etc., somewhat irregularly to the lowest 
denomination, the half cent, the listing for which 
series ended on page 82. Double eagles, which 
he had collected since the 1880s, seem to have 
been forgotten or an afterthought in the notebook, 
for their listing commences on page 100, follow- 
ing many blank pages. Patterns and certain other 
issues are listed later as well. 


As it is not likely that he sprang full-force into 
numismatics with the purchase of a $10 gold piece 
from a rare coin dealer in 1891, quite probably 
purchases prior to this date were not kept track of 
or not entered. Many pieces, particularly in the 
gold series, were obtained from banks for face 
value. Apparently, although he ordered Proof sil- 
ver and gold coins from the Philadelphia Mint 
earlier, the first minor (cent and nickel) Proof sets 
were purchased from the Mint in 1896. 


A simple grading code was given for all coins 
and represented the letter X. Proofs had the top, 
bottom, left, and right angles of the X each filled 
in with a dot (for a total of four dots), Uncircu- 
lated (Mint State) coins had the left, right, and 
bottom angles each filled with a dot (for a total of 
three dots). A lightly worn coin would be desig- 
nated by dots in the bottom and right angles (two 
dots), while a very worn example would have a 


reviations of the names of dealers, collectors, banks, and auction sales, all of 
d” Collection sale (abbreviated RichS) conducted by the New York Coin & 
J.M. Clapp participated and the dealers and collectors with whom he 
date. In April 1904 earlier entries were reviewed and 
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Saeed é coins were confused with each me For 


example, J.M. Clapp owned two 1858 silver dol- 
lars—an issue struck only in Proof format—but 
one was noted as being Uncirculated. Technicali- 
ties and niceties of grading and attribution that 
characterize numismatics in the 1990s were un- 
known a century ago. 


Typically, a purchase was listed with the source 
(often abbreviated as the name of a dealer or an 
auction sale), the month and year acquired (“Nov 
05” is a sample entry), and the price in dollars 
and cents. Sample entries: 


[1795 Half cent]: 1795 L’t’'d edge. P’c’t’d date 
1.795. [X with dot in lower angle] Chapmans Sale 
Apr 97. 9.25. 


[1904 Philadelphia Mint Proof $20]: P 1904 [X 
with four dots in angles] U.S. Mint. Dec 05. 20.25. 


Most (but not all) current coins were purchased 
during the year of issue directly from the Phila- 
delphia Mint beginning in 1892, San Francisco 
and New Orleans mints from 1893 (gold) and 1894 
(silver) onward, and, beginning in 1906, the Den- 
ver Mint. No silver coins appear to have been or- 
dered directly from the Carson City Mint, which 
ceased operations in 1893, the year before J.M. 
Clapp began collecting mintmarks with fervor. 
However, in the gold series the 1892-CC and 
1893-CC half eagles were acquired from that 
Nevada institution. At the time, Clapp apparently 
did not desire the $10 or $20 versions, but acquired 
them from other sources later. Alternatively, the 
Carson City Mint may not have had examples on 
hand when his order was received. 


After the elder Clapp’s passing, his son John 
H. maintained the notebook with intermittent and 
often very hastily written entries through about 
1910. Among the final notations are purchases 
during the year of issue of a Proof 1910 $20 double 
eagle from the Philadelphia Mint for $20.25 and 


1 wp . ” 
Ihe June issue was erroneously marked “May” on the cover. 





City i issues. 


Adams, Edgar H.: Newspaper writer for the ew York 
Sun. Lived in Brooklyn, New York, for much of his numis- 
matic career. Pre-eminent numismatic scholar of the early 
nineteenth century. 


Bates, Isaac M.: 49 Lewis Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
Collector and vest-pocket dealer; sold J.M. Clapp an 1861- 
D gold dollar in 1895. 


Bennett, T-B.: 304 Broadway, New York City. Coin sup- 
plier in the 1890s. 


Bernstein: Coin supplier in the 1890s. 


Bradford (Pennsylvania) National Bank. One of several 
banks, primarily in the oil district of Pennsylvania, that 
supplied gold coins at face value to J.M. Clapp. 


Brand, Virgil M. Corner Elston and Snow avenues, 
Chicago, Illinois. Owner of the Brand Brewing Co. The 
most acquisitive collector of his or any other era, and a 
very knowledgeable numismatist as well. 


Brock, Robert C.H.: 1612 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Prominent collector. His collection later 
went to the University of Pennsylvania. 


Brown, William P.: Antiquarian. Brown maintained a 
coin shop with a modest stock of items for sale, mostly 
inexpensive pieces, and was active for several decades at 
various addresses. In 1870 he was at 28 John Street, New 
York City, at which time he published a description of the 
500 Unit silver pattern Nova Constellatio piece. In the 
January 1895 issue of The Numismatist he was described as 
“rather a large middle-aged man of smooth-shaven, pleas- 
ant face” whose premises were in a third-floor location on 
Broadway. In 1900 he relocated to the Park Row Building, 
14 Ann Street. “When business is not rushing he varies 
the monotony in going up the 33 stories of the building 
and looking down on the common rabble beneath. The 
building is a city by itself, some 3,500 people finding homes 
oremployment within,” noted an account in the June 1900 
issue of the same magazine.' By 1904 Brown was at 212 
Broadway. 

Chapman brothers: S. Hudson and Henry as partners 
from June 1878 until 1906, later as individual proprietors, 
were well respected and admired both personally and pro- 
fessionally. Formidable figures on the numismatic auction 
and direct sales scene for a half century, the Chapmans 
produced catalogues that seta high standard. Through their 
portals in Philadelphia passed the lion’s share of rarities 
and collections of the era. 

Clapp, D.C.: Coin supplier in the 1890s. 

Cole, W.K.: “Cashier, U.S. Mint.” San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
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- Elder, Thon is L.: 1900 address: 343 Princeton Plz 
East, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; later moved to New 


York City, various addresses including 32 East 23rd Street, 


New York City, New York. Dealer, auctioneer, political 


commentator, medal issuer, iconoclast, promoter of the 


sophisticated side of coin collecting (tokens, etc.). 


Excell, I.: 4717 Champlain Avenue, Hyde Park, Chi- 
cago. Prominent collector. He must have had many com- 
ments about his name.! 


First National Bank of Oil City (Pennsylvania): Sup- 
plier of gold coins for face value. 


First National Bank of Warren (Pennsylvania): Supplier 
of gold coins for face value. 


Foltz, W.L.: Coin supplier in the 1890s. 


Frossard, Edouard: Various addresses including 
Irvington-on-Hudson and New York City, New York. 
Dealer, researcher, auctioneer, outspoken critic of the pass- 
ing numismatic scene. 


Goddard: Coin supplier in the 1890s. 


Greany, W.F.: Dealer. San Francisco. Address in the 
1890s: 827 Brannan Street. Issued lists of coins, stamps, 
and curios. Address in 1900: 838 Guerrere Street. (He must 
have known the story of the 1894-S dimes.) 


Green, Ben G.: 1533 Masonic Temple, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Supplied coins by direct sale in the 1890s; later 
through his auction sales. Did much to advance the hobby. 


Hays, C.P.: Collector. 


Hesslein, William: 674 Elm Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


Ilsley, A., & Co.: 513 Westford Street, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Leavitt & Co.: Coin supplier in February 1893. 


Leon, Theophile E.: Chicago, Illinois. Dealer, auction- 
eer (briefly), main buyer for Virgil M. Brand. 


Low, Lyman H.: New Rochelle, New York. Prominent 
dealer, auctioneer, writer, numismatic scholar, the last with 
particular reference to tokens. 


Massamore, George W.: 334 North Charles Street, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. Dentist, coin dealer, auctioneer. 


Mehl, B. Max: Fort Worth, Texas. Coin dealer, auction- 
eer (mail bid sales only), promoter of numismatics, publi- 
cist who shared his infectious enthusiasm for the 1913 Lib- 
erty Head nickel, 1804 silver dollar, and other rarities. 
Began business in 1903 and was an eminence gris until his 
passing in 1957. Early in his career he was inspired by 
William von Bergen, who in the 1890s operated the Nu- 


' His name was possibly derived from a popular catch phrase of the era (ofte 
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Newcomb, Howard R.: Detroit, Michigan. One of the 
sharpest-eyed and most knowledgeable collectors of his 
era, Newcomb was prominent for many years and today is 
primarily remembered for his still-used 1944 book on 1816- 
1857 large cents. He discovered the first overmintmark 
known in the American series, the 1900-O/CC Morgan 
dollar. 


Numismatic Bank: Boston dealer and, primarily, pub- 
lisher of popular coin premium guides (not a financial in- 
stitution). William von Bergen, proprietor; also see von 
Bergen listing. 

Philadelphia Mint: Source for current Proof coins. Es- 
tablished in 1792 and operated in four different locations 
since that time. 


Proskey, David: New York City, New York. Dealer, auc- 
tioneer with several different business connections over 
the years. Viewed as being an expert numismatist. 


Randall, J. Colvin: Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dealer, 
scholar, true author of the 7ype 7ab/e published under John 
W. Haseltine’s name in 1881. Died in 1901. 


Reimers, A.: 211 Taylor Street, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. Prominent collector. 

Rutherford: Coin supplier in the 1890s. 

San Francisco Mint: Source for current coins for face 
value. Opened in 1854 and operated in three different lo- 
cations since that time. 

Scott, J.W. & Co.: New York City, New York. Promi- 
nent stamp (primarily) and coin dealers, auctioneers, pub- 
lishers of reference books. 

Sears, Elmer S.: 521 Cherry Street, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts. Well-liked dealer of his era. 

St. Louis Coin & Stamp Co.: St. Louis, Missouri. Deal- 
ers who were at the beginning of their career at the turn of 
the century. 

Smith, DeWitt S.: Lee, Massachusetts. Well-known and 
very knowledgeable collector. After his death (June 25; 
1908) his collection was purchased en d/oc by Virgil M. 
Brand.” 

Steigerwalt, Charles: Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Dealer 
from 1878 until his death in 1912, his last decade spent 
with financial reverses culminating in receivership. Prima- 


n in print as IXL, as in the IXL March). XL was one of those notations that came and 


went in American history; “23 Skidoo,” “Kilroy was here,” and “Have a nice day” are other examples. ee Abeer 
2 Smith was born in Sandisfield, Massachusetts, April 4, 1840. In addition to being a prominent numismatist with superb technical knowledge, he was “greatly 


interested in orchids, and his collection of these was considered the finest 


held by a private individual in this country” (cf. obituary, The Numismatist, July 1908). 
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‘on Loan & Trust Co., Washington, D.C..: Sup- 
Foie of ae coins for face value. Clapp family members 
were stockholders. 


Auction Sales 


The Clapps participated in many “name” sales 
during the last decade of the nineteenth century 
and the first decade of the twentieth. Included 
were such events as these: 


1891, May 6-8. Ludwig Dreier Collection. Edouard 
Frossard. 


1893, May 10. Nicholas Petry Collection. Chapman 
brothers. 


1893, August 10-11. C.T. Whitman Collection. 
Chapman brothers. 


1893, December 15. E.W. Ropes Collection. New York 
Coin & Stamp Co. 


1893, December 16. Fred Porter Collection. Charles 
Steigerwalt. 


1894, May 3-4. Thomas Collier Collection. Chapman 
brothers. 


1894, May 10. Untitled sale. Edouard Frossard. 


1894, May 17. E.S. Norris Collection. Chapman broth- 
ers. 


1894, June 6. J.W. Scott’s 129th sale. 


1894, June 7-8. W.M. Friesner Collection. Edouard 
Frossard. William M. Friesner, died in Los Angeles, Au- 
gust 1, 1894. His obituary was printed in The Numismatist 
in September. His cabinet was described as having “ex- 
traordinary completeness as a collection of United States 
silver and minor coinage,” and the auction of his holdings 
was called “the first recorded sale of branch mint pieces 
properly classified as very full in every series.” 


1894, July 11-12. W.H. Spedding Collection. Chapman 
brothers. 


1894, September 27. Monroe Walters Collection. 
Edouard Frossard. 


1894, October 25. Untitled sale by George Massamore. 


1895, March 1. J.C. Tachterman Collection. New York 
Coin & Stamp Co. 





7 at 28 Ps miee ; 
1896, May 19-20. aA Rect Neil ithe : 
Steigerwalt. 

1896, June 9. pach Larhrop Delieedaa hares 
Steigerwalt. 

1896, October 14. Henry Blair Collection. Poke 
Steigerwalt. 

1897, April 16-17. M.A. Brown Collection. Chapman 
brothers. 

1897, May 18. D.L. Emery Collection. Edouard 
Frossard. 

1898, March 8-9. New Jersey Collection. HaSuata 
Frossard. 

1899, February 28. E.W. Ropes Collection (second sale). 
New York Coin & Stamp Co. 

1899, June 12. S.L. Lee Collection. J.W. Scott & Co. 

1899, June 30. “Richard” Collection. New York Coin 
& Stamp Co. 

1900, June 23. Untitled sale. Lyman H. Low. 

1901, May 17. Edm. R. Wolcott Collection. Edouard 
Frossard. 

1901, November 6-7. C.S. Wilcox Collection. Chapman 
brothers. 

1902, May 1-2. William Weeks and Augustus Humbert 
Collections. Chapman brothers. 

1903, July 15-16. Muma, Adam, Giffen, et a/. Collec- 
tions. Lyman H. Low. 

1904, April 27-29. John G. Mills Collection. Chapman 
brothers. One of the finest collections of its era. 

1904, October 11. H.G. Brown Collection, Part I. Lyman 
H. Low. 

1905, April 8. George Bauer ef a/. Collections. Ben G. 
Green. 

1905, June 7. J.-F. McCabe Collection. Chapman broth- 
ers. 

1906, May 8-11. Harlan P. Smith Collection. Chapman 
brothers. 

1906, May 25. A.L. Schuyler Collection. Ben G. Green. 

1907, March 13-14. David S. Wilson Collection. S.H. 
Chapman. Exceptional quality items offered. 

1908, October 5. James B. Wilson Collection. ‘Thomas 
L. Elder. 

1907, June 25-29. Matthew Stickney Collection. Henry 
Chapman. Contained many memorable coins. 


1909, October 22. Charles Zug Collection. S.H. 
Chapman. 
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Half cents were collected by dates and major varieties 
including a nice run of Proof-only dates comprising in many 
instances both an original and restrike of a given date. A 
1793, described as having a lettered edge [they all do], 
small date with large 9, Uncirculated, came from the 
Chapman brothers’ sale of the M.A. Brown Collection, 
April 1897. The rare 1796 without pole was absent from 
the Clapp cabinet, but the with-pole variety of the same 
date was represented by a well-worn example. An 1802, 
correctly described as “1802 over 1800 (always),” came 
from the Harlan P. Smith Collection sale in 1906, and was 
noted as being “poor.” 


An entry was made for “1803/2,” but not filled in. At 
the time this overdate was believed to exist, or was ru- 
mored; modern scholars dismiss it. 


Early in the game (probably before the mid-1890s) 
“copy” (probably electrotype) examples were acquired 
for 25¢ each of the rare dates such as 1831, 1836, 1840- 
1848, and 1852. At the time it was the practice of just 
about all numismatists to add electrotypes to their cabi- 
nets as “fillers” until the real things could be obtained. 
The American Numismatic Society and the British Mu- 
seum, to name two cabinets, obligingly furnished such 
electrotypes for a modest fee to collectors who wished 
them (although the sources of the Clapp pieces were not 
given).* 

Later, J.M. Clapp acquired authentic examples of these 
rare half cent dates. One of the most acclaimed original 
dates at the time was the 1845, a Proof specimen of which 
was obtained from the Chapman brothers’ sale of the 
Charles Morris Collection, April 1905, for $50. 


Large Cents 


This specialty seems to have been treated lightly by 
J.M. and John H. Clapp, for their early notebook lists many 
varieties known to exist elsewhere and listed in catalogues, 
but gives the indication that only a few of them were actu- 
ally acquired for their cabinet. In keeping with the state of 
knowledge in the 1890s and early 1900s, some entries dif- 
fer from those of today or include non-existent issues, 
mainly as described in J.W. Scott’s 1895 catalogue of cop- 
per and nickel coins. Among the latter are an “1809 always 
over 1808” (today specialists believe that no overdate ex- 
ists) and “1851 Over 1881!” (with exclamation point; to- 
day, this is called the 1851/81 variety). 


' Specific pedigree information to the extent that it is verifiable will be found among individual coin listings in the Eliasberg Collection auct 


1982 and 1996. 


? ‘Today in the 1990s the philosophy has changed, and electrotypes are not com 


auction sales in America. 
3 However, as a Proof 1895 Liberty Head nickel was acquired by 


son John, added an notation, “Lettered 


believing it to be different from the variet 

The large cents in the cabinet seem to have been col- 
lected primarily by one of each date and early in J.M. 
Clapp’s collecting experience. Only a few scattered pieces 
were later acquired at auction, these being well-worn speci- 
mens of 1803 Small Date, 1/100 over 1/000; 1820/19; 1823/ 
2; and 1825 Small Letters, all from Ben G. Green’s sale of 
April 1905. 





Small Cents 


Apparently, a fairly complete run of Flying Eagle and 
Indian cents was acquired at an early date, for when the 
Clapp notebook was filled in, most were simply marked 
with an X, meaning “I have one,” without the dots in the 
angles to indicate grades. Beginning in June 1896, Proofs 
are marked accordingly and listed as having been bought 
annually through 1905 directly from the Philadelphia 
Mint.$ 


Two-Cent Pieces 


The 1864 through 1873 series was complete in Proof 
plus some worn duplicates, the latter probably from early 
acquisitions. The 1864 Small Motto is listed as Uncircu- 
lated, from the Henry Blair Collection (Steigerwalt, 1896) 
for 26¢, the same price J.M. Clapp paid at the same sale 
for a Large Motto version. 


Nickel Three-Cent Pieces 


These pieces were called “copper nickel trimes” in the 
notebook heading. The listing is complete in Proof plus 
some duplicates in Mint State and a few worn pieces. The 
coins were apparently acquired very early, and with a few 
exceptions no record of their purchase was located when 
the notebook was created. 

The 1887 in the early set proved to be an overdate, 
1887/6, and from the Chapman brothers in March 1905 a 
“perfect date” was purchased for 20¢. 


Silver Three-Cent Pieces 


These were called “trimes” in the notebook, which is 
what the Mintalso designated the silver (but not the nickel) 
denomination. Complete from 1851 to 1873, all Proofs 
except for 1851, 1851-O, 1852, and 1853, all Mint State, 
and a worn 1857. 


on catalogues of 


monly collected by advanced specialists, nor are they knowingly offered in leading 


].M. Clapp directly from the Mint in 1895, it is presumed that he must have obtained a Proof 


Indian cent at the same time, for it was usual practice to sell the cent and nickel together as a “minor Proof set. 
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H. Clapp in June 1910. tant ; 





Gaaniscs from the geet brothers’ 1895 dele. of the 
Winsor Collection, and an ungraded coin from Lyman H. 
Low’s sale of October 11, 1904. 


_J.M. Clapp acquired half dimes with a relish, and his 
ledger shows examples bought from many different auc- 
tion sales. Most of the early dates were circulated coins, 
although Uncirculated 1794 (Winsor Sale) and 1795 (St. 
Louis Stamp & Coin Co., 1906) coins are notable excep- 
tions. 


The seldom-seen 1802, very worn (its grade was noted 
by an incomplete X, resembling a Y, with no dots in any 
angle) was from the celebrated William Friesner Col- 
lection sale conducted by Edouard Frossard in late 
spring 1894. Friesner, a disciple of Augustus G. Heaton, 
was ahead of his time and had an incredible cabinet of 
branch mint coins including rarities, in fact the finest 
set of dates and mintmarks ever auctioned up to that 
time. 


An unfilled “want list” entry for an 1865-S half dime 
has the later pencil notation “over 3” and the additional 
comment: “Smith says not to his knowledge, but I think 
there is one.”' Later half dime dates are a mixture of Phila- 
delphia Mint Proofs and branch mint issues in various 
grades. 


An 1867-S was purchased for 50¢ from San Francisco 
collector A. Reimers in March 1906, the month before that 
West Coast collector was on the scene during the earth- 
quake and fire (his experiences were subsequently re- 
ported in 7he Numismatist). 


Dimes 


The listings for this denomination commence smartly 
with an Uncirculated 1796, first year of issue, acquired from 
the Chapmans in November 1893 for $3.50. Most other 
early dates are worn, although an Uncirculated 1798/7 coin 
with 13-star reverse, from the Tachterman Collection, is 
worthy of note. Liberty Seated dimes are at various grade 
levels, although any specialist must blink twice at such 
entries as Mint State 1844 (H.P. Smith Collection sale, 
1906) and 1845-O (Matthew A. Stickney Collection sale, 
1907) dimes. 


A worn 1856-S Small Date has a nearby notation indi- 
cating that the Chapmans were queried on the existence 
of a Large Date 1856-S piece (their answer is not clear) as 


re 


20-Cent Pieces 

This short-lived denomination was complete in Uncir- 
culated and Proof. A worn 1875-CC from Frossard’s sale 
of the “New Jersey Collection” in March 1898 was replaced 
in 1906 by an Uncirculated piece noted as being from the 
Wilson sale (one of several “Wilson sales” conducted dur- 
ing the 1890s and 1900s). The rare 1876-CC was from J.W. 
Scott & Co. and was one of the first specimens of this rar- 
ity to be included in a collector’s cabinet.” 


Quarter Dollars 


The listing for this denomination begins auspiciously 
with a rare Uncirculated 1796 from Charles Steigerwalt’s 
auction of the George Crawford Collection, July 1895. The 
1823/2 traced its pedigree to the 1894 William Friesner 
sale, while an 1824/2 from the Mills sale in 1904, one of 
the greatest collections to be dispersed in the early twen- 
tieth century, was catalogued as Uncirculated. (This coin 
must have inadvertently strayed, as years later an 1824 
quarter appeared on Louis E. Eliasberg’s want list.) 


‘The rare 1827/3 was described as being Uncirculated, 
having a “Square Base 2,” and from the Richard B. Winsor 
sale for $150; today, this is called the restrike variety. Lib- 
erty Seated quarters were logged in various grades, the 
Philadelphia coins typically being the finest, with late is- 
sues in Proof. The rare 1849-O was described Uncircu- 
lated (with three dots noted in the X angles), purchase 
source not given. Mint State 1855-O and S quarters, a truly 
remarkable pair, came from the celebrated Stickney sale. 
Carson City issues of 1870 through 1872 plus 1874 onward 
were listed as being Uncirculated. There was no 1873-CC 
without-arrows in the collection, although “Smith says 
Heaton has one bot [sfc] from H.P. Smith.” An 1873-CC 
with arrows was listed as being well worn. 


Concerning the listing for an 1873-S quarter dollar with- 
out arrows at the date, this notation appears: “DeWitt Smith 
says Heaton has one bot from H.P. Smith?; also says not to 
his knowledge. Feb 06.” (Today, the this coin is not recog- 
nized as a variety.) 


Barber quarters 1892 through 1906 were all noted as 
Uncirculated and Proof, with all after 1893—including the 
landmark 1896-S and 1901-S—obtained directly for face 
from the mints. The latter coin was obtained in March 
1901. 


" DeWitt Smith, who was respected as a leading authority of his day; his name appears in full elsewhere in the Clapp under inquiries (¢.g., 1873-S quarter dollar 


without arrows). 
And is discussed in detail elsewhere in the present book. 
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‘quired (today, the variety is not recognized). 


_ The 1853 Philadelphia “no arrows” half dollar was en- 
tered with the notation, “Rare or unknown; Smith thinks 
genuine.” No coin was acquired (today, the variety is not 
recognized). The 1853-O without arrows and rays (of which 
three specimens are known today in the 1990s including 
one in the Eliasberg Collection) was not listed at all. 


Later Liberty Seated issues were dominated by Phila- 
delphia Mint Proofs with branch mint coins in various 
grades, often Uncirculated, but with many exceptions. 
Among rarities described as Mint State were 1871-CC, 
1872-CC, 1874-CC, 1878-CC, and 1878-S. Barber coins 
were complete in Mint State and Proof through 1905, 
nearly all with pedigrees from the issuing mints. The very 
rare Uncirculated 1892-O “microscopic O” came from 
Lyman Low’s July 1903 sale for $2.25. 


Silver Dollars 

This denomination began with a well-worn 1794 bought 
in May 1894 at the Norris sale for $106 and replaced with 
a nicer one for $125 from Chicago dealer Ben G. Green in 
September 1905. Other early issues through 1804 were all 
in worn grades save for a Draped Bust (called “Fillet 
Head”) 1795 and a 1796, both Uncirculated. An 1804 dol- 
lar was listed as well worn and from [B.H.] Collins for $75; 
this would have been a forgery, and probably bought as 
such, for a mint-struck one would have been worth many 
hundreds of dollars or even over $1,000, depending on the 
date it was acquired (which was not stated). 


Two varieties of 1836 Gobrecht silver dollars and one 
of 1838 were described as Proofs, while an 1839 was, curi- 
ously, called Uncirculated (all were struck as Proofs). 


With the thought that documentation of the Clapp 
Collection Liberty Seated silver dollars might be of spe- 
cial interest to modern researchers, the inventory is given 
herewith. A second or duplicate collection in lesser condi- 
tion was also formed and contained most of the dates and 
is listed as well: 


1840: Lightly worn. From the Petry Collection sale, May 
1893. $2.80. Duplicate, grade not given, from the Mills 
Collection sale, April 1904, $4.00. 

1841: Uncirculated. Blair Collection sale, October 1896, 
$2.05. Duplicate, lightly worn, from the Mills Collection 
sale, April 1904, $2.00. 

1842: Lightly worn. Leavitt sale, February 1893, $2.20. 
Duplicate, lightly worn, no source and/or date given 
(henceforth listed here as “no source”). 

1843: Lightly worn. No source. Duplicate, very worn, 
no source. 


1 ; ; 
All were struck as Proofs; no Uncirculated pieces were made. 
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Louis Stamp & Coin 
1904, $1.50. Duplicate, 
stated, $2.20. 
: . ¢+ . ' _ if 

1848: Lightly worn. Chapman brothers’ sale, Hayes, et 
al. collections, February 1896, $1.80. Duplicate, well worn, 
no source. 

1849: Uncirculated. Harlan P. Smith Collection sale, 
May 1906, $2.20. Duplicate, well worn, no source. 


1850: Uncirculated. No source. $2.40. Duplicate, well 
worn, no source. 


1850-O: Lightly worn. Charles Steigerwalt, April 1897, 
$5.00. Duplicate, very worn, no source. 


1851: Lightly worn. Norris Collection sale, May 1894, 
$41.00. 


1852: Proof. J.W. Scott, February 1894, $37.50. Dupli- 
cate, no grade. Ben G. Green’s sale of May 1906, $44.00. 


1853: Lightly worn. McCabe Collection, June 1905, 
$1.90. Duplicate, well worn, no source. 

1854: Proof. Wilson Collection sale, 1908, $7.00. Du- 
plicate, lightly worn, no source, $15.00. 

1855: Lightly worn. Ben G. Green’s sale, April 1905, 
$3.25. Duplicate, no source, well worn. 

1856: Uncirculated. Mills Collection sale, April 1904, 
$3.25. Three duplicates, Wilson sale in 1906 ($4.00); Wil- 
son sale in 1908 ($12.25); and Chapman, June 1905, no 
grade or price. 

1857: Uncirculated. Mills Collection sale, April 1904, 
$3.75. Duplicate, Uncirculated, but apparently pierced, no 
further information. 

1858: Proof. Chapman brothers, date not stated. $41.00. 
Duplicate, Uncirculated (sic),' St. Louis Stamp & Coin Co., 
June 1906. 

1859: Proof, “not brilliant.” Mumford Collection sale, 
April 1896, $1.65. Duplicate, Uncirculated, no source. 

1859-O: Lightly worn. Joseph Lathrop Collection, June 
1896. $1.20. Duplicate, well worn, no source oF price. 

1859-S: Well worn. Muma ef a/. Collections sale, July 
1903, $2.30. Duplicate, very worn, no source OF price. 

1860: Proof. No source or price. Duplicate, lightly worn, 
no source or price. 

1860-O: Uncirculated. No source or price. Duplicate, 
lightly worn, no source or price. 

1861: Proof. Harlan P. Smith Collection sale, May 1906, 
$3.25. Duplicate, Proof, “tarnished,” no source or price. 


ee 
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Stickney sale, June 1907, grade not 


See ee Milla Collection sale ‘April 
1904, $1 60. 
- 1870: Proof. Crawford Collection sale, July 1894, $1.45. 

Duplicate, Uncirculated, no source or price. 

1870-CC “Medium wide CC”: Lightly worn. 
Tachterman Collection sale, March 1895, $7.37. 

1870-CC “Close CC”: Very worn. From W.F. Greany, 
no price. 


1870-S: Not listed. 


1871: Proof. Whitman Collection sale, August 1893, 
$1.40. Duplicate, Uncirculated, no source or price. 


1871-CC: Uncirculated. W.F. Greany, January 1896, 
$15.00. 


1872: Proof. Dickinson Collection sale, March 1894, 
$2.00. 


1872-CC: Lightly worn. Goldschmidt Collection sale, 
April 1895, $20.00. Duplicate, grade not given, Ben G. 
Green’s sale, April 1905, $2.25. 


1872-S: Uncirculated. Frossard’s “N.Y. Collector” sale, 
March 1895, $6.10. Duplicate, Uncirculated, Mills Collec- 
tion sale, April 1904, $6.75. 


1873: Proof. Friesner Collection sale, June 1894, $1.30. 
Duplicate, Uncirculated, no source or price. 


1873-CC: Lightly worn. Goldschmidt sale, April 1895. 
$5.00. Duplicate, very worn, Lyman Low’s sale of Decem- 
ber 1904, $4.00. Another duplicate, grade not given, St. 
Louis Stamp & Coin Co., April 1906, $9.10. 


1873-S: “None known.” 


Morgan silver dollars 1878-1904 listed in the Clapp 
notebook include Proofs from the Philadelphia Mint and, 
mainly, Mint State coins from branch mints including those 
ordered directly beginning in 1894. Among these was an 
1895-O, which years later would emerge as a great rarity in 
Mint State. However, 1879-CC, 1880-CC, and 1882-CC 
were well worn pieces. ' 


Trade Dollars 


The series is listed as complete with Philadelphia Mint 
Proofs 1873-1883, and Mint State examples of most oth- 
ers, exceptions being well worn specimens of 1873-CC and 
1874-CC and a lightly worn 1878-CC. At the time only a 
few numismatists collected this denomination by 
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Indian Head.” The two most expensive coins in the seta 
vite each were the 1861-D and the 1870-S. ne 5h 


Quarter Eagles _ 

Early $2.50 gold coins of the rarity-laden 1796-1834 era, 
long gone from circulation when J.M. Clapp began col- 
lecting, were acquired by diligent pursuit at numerous 
auction sales from about 1893 to 1904. Only the 1829 seems 
to have been acquired earlier (as no source or price is given 
in the notebook). 


The rare 1796 without stars, from the Mills Collection 
sale in 1904, was lightly worn and cost $32. Two examples 
of the even rarer 1796 with stars were in the cabinet, one 
described as Uncirculated from the Spedding sale, 1894, 
at $15, and a considerably more expensive companion, well 
worn and with a ring attached, from Charles Steigerwalt in 
May 1907 for $117.50. 


A Mint State 1808 came from the Chapman brothers in 
March 1894 at $6.50, and another, grade not given, was 
bid from the Wilson Collection sale, 1906, for $27.00. J.M. 
Clapp must have really enjoyed his early gold coins, for 
numerous rarities were obtained in duplicate and tripli- 
cate, three specimens (the finest a Proof from the Mills 
sale) of 1833, for example. Several other early Proofs were 
registered for other dates. The 1854-S was not among J.M. 
Clapp’s Coronet or Liberty Head quarter eagles, as no one 
was certain in the 1890s if one existed, although Augustus 
G. Heaton in his 1893 treatise on branch mint coins, Mint 
Marks, implied that it did, but did not that it was rare. 
Heaton did say, however, that 1858-S was the “great prize 
of the series.” Today, the 1858-S is discredited and not 
listed in standard catalogues. 

The 1848 with CAL. counterstamped on the reverse, 


described as Uncirculated, was purchased from the New 
York Coin & Stamp Co. in July 1994 for $10.00. 


Quarter eagles from the 1860s onward were mainly glit- 
tering Proofs from the Philadelphia Mint and Uncirculated 
branch mint issues, although it is quite likely (opinion here) 
that what was called Uncirculated for a San Francisco coin 
of the 1860s and 1870s at the time Clapp collected them 
would not make muster today. 

The rare and justifiably famous 1863 was represented 
by two Proofs, one from J. Colvin Randall in 1895 at $25.00, 
and the second from the Mills Collection sale, April 1904, 
for $55.00, the latter with the notation, “Mitchelson 
Wants.” From 1892 through 1910 inclusive, Proofs were 
bought annually from the Philadelphia Mint for face value 
plus a 25¢ surcharge. 





1 awe: . : o ° . . . 
This situation would change years later when Treasury-stored hoards were released; today these issues are plentiful in Mint State. 
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red for $213 from the Chap 
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cate 1875 with light wear was also acquired, time and price 
not recorded. The rare 1876 (45 minted, all Proofs) cost 
$80, source and time unknown, and had a duplicate Proof 
as a companion, price unknown, bought in June 1906 from 
William P. Brown. At the end of the listing an 1878 and 


two 1887 $3 pieces were noted as “dupes.” 


Half Eagles 


Half eagles, the early issues of which mount a particu- 
larly daunting challenge, were collected with enthusiasm, 
and the J.M. Clapp ledger records many dates and major 
varieties, augmented by scattered purchases made circa 
1907-1909 by John H. Clapp. 


Early listings for 1803/2 and 1803 perfect date, each of 
which was acquired, were supplemented with the later 
note, “No difference in ours.” The varieties were the same, 
both were overdates (no perfect date exists). 


The rare 1815 was from the Harlan P. Smith Collection 
sale in May 1906 fora record-smashing $1,050. A Mint State 
1827 came from the Harlan P. Smith sale at $260. The same 
event yielded a large planchet 1829 in Mint State for $240, 
while Ben G. Green supplied a lightly worn 1829 small 
planchet issue. An 1834 with motto (E PLURIBUS 
UNUM) cost $21.50 at J.W. Scott’s Sale 129 in June 1894. 
Liberty Head issues from 1839 onward were nearly com- 
plete (no 1854-S) in various grades, mostly circulated for 
the earlier years, changing to Proof and Mint State for nu- 
merous later varieties, although the early Carson City is- 
sues beginning in 1870 were well worn. 


Most issues from 1892 onward were acquired from the 
issuing mints, including the 1892-CC and 1893-CC, the 
only coins J.M. Clapp purchased directly from that far-West 
facility. One cannot help but wonder if Clapp was alone 
among numismatists ordering gold coins from Carson City. 
Nearly everyone else ignored them. In fact, in his 1893 
treatise, Mint Marks, Augustus G. Heaton noted that he 
knew of no one collecting $2.50, $5, $10, or $20 coins by 
mintmark varieties. 


Eagles 


By 1891 J.M. Clapp was buying $10 gold coins at auc- 
tion to add to his cabinet of numerous varieties he had 
already acquired for face value, due no doubt to help from 
banker friends. The earliest $10 date he recorded as ob- 
tained for face value was an 1841 described as Uncircu- 
lated, which the Bradford National Bank delivered to him 
in October 1895. 


The Mumford Collection sale in April 1896 yielded an 
Uncirculated 1846-O with “proof surface” for $12.25. Over 
a period of time the $10 gold collection grew apace in- 
cluding through purchases directly from the mints begin- 
ning in the 1890s. The first branch mint $10 listed as hav- 
ing been bought in the manner was an 1893-S. He did not 
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specifically noted in 1898, although by that 
possessed Proofs dating back to 1892. Many dates and — 
mintmarks were on hand, mostly in worn grades, also ap- 
parently acquired earlier, probably for face value from 
banks with no permanent record maintained of their 


sources. 


Purchases of $20 pieces at premium prices from deal- 
ers is not recorded until Uncirculated specimens of 1860 
($22.00) and 1861 ($21.00) were bought from the Chapman 
brothers’ sale of the M.A. Brown Collection in 1897. 


In Frossard’s May 1901 sale of the Edm. R. Wolcott 
Collection, J.M. Clapp was awarded many prizes includ- 
ing rare Proofs of 1882 through 1885, the rare 1883 and 
1884 costing $23 and $22 respectively. 


In 1898 and later years, examples were acquired sys- 
tematically, Proofs from Philadelphia for $20.25 each and 
Mint State coins from San Francisco for face value. When 
the Denver Mint opened in 1906 J.M. Clapp or his son 
John bought a double eagle for face value. 


In 1907 John H. Clapp acquired an MCMVII wire edge 
piece for face value from the Washington Loan & Trust 
Company, which undoubtedly gave it to him at this price 
for a favor, as newly issued Saint-Gaudens High Relief 
coins traded at a premium. In the same year he had to pay 
Mitchelson $30 for a flat edge example. John’s notebook 
records purchases from the mints continuing through the 
year 1910. 


The collection lacked several important $20 issues in- 
cluding New Orleans issues from 1854 through 1861 and 
the 1870-CC, 1879-O, 1881, 1886, 1891-CC, and 1893-CC, 
but had the others, many of which were in Mint State and 
Proof, especially among the later dates through the early 
twentieth century. 


Commemoratives 


The commemorative series was in its infancy when the 
Clapp notebook was created. The 1893 Isabella quarter is 
listed among Barber quarters via a separate penciled-in 
notation added later. The first silver commemorative is- 
sues of the United States, the 1892 and 1893 World’s 
Columbian Exposition half dollars, are likewise penciled 
in, the 1892 coming from Lyman H. Low’s July 1903 sale 
of the Muma and other collections for 80¢. 


The 1900 Lafayette dollar is listed among regular is- 
sues, Mint State, acquired from an unidentified source for 
$2.00, which was the original issue price. 


The 1903 Louisiana Purchase Exposition gold dollars 
with McKinley and Jefferson portraits were from Ben G. 
Green’s sale of April 1905 for $3.20 each. The 1904 Lewis 
and Clark gold dollar came from “E.C. Sh” in 1905, while 
the aforementioned Green sale yieldeda 1905-dated Lewis 
and Clark issue. 


Ce ease: 
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This ne Lacs er se to pericately are til patterns from 
_ elegantly executed dies, authorship unknown, but possi- 
bly made in Birmingham, England. 

On the other hand, the following notations (lightly ed- 
ited) for patterns and other pieces are probably more fa- 
miliar to and easily identifiable by modern readers: 


1856 1 Cent. Nickel. Eagle flying left. U.S. of A. 1856. 
Winsor Sale, December 1895. $5.75 [Uncirculated]. 

1856 1 Cent. Nickel. Eagle flying left. U.S. of A. 1856. 
Belcher Sale. October 1896, $1.20. 

1873 6 Trade Ds. 6 Designs for Trade Dollars. Winsor 
Sale, December 1895. Each $3.25. In regular collection. 

1879 $4. Gold. Stella. Massamore Sale [Keese Collec- 
tion]. November 1895. $17.00 [Proof]. 

1876 Nevada Dol. Silver. Low’s Sale [Muma, ef a/. Col- 
lections], July 1903. $3.90 [worn]. 

1901 $1. Octagonal. Silver. Leshers Referendum Dol- 


lar. Low’s Sale [Brown Collection], October 1904. $3.20 
[Uncirculated]. 


Small-Denomination California Gold 


The Clapp notebook, pages 116-125, is devoted to a 
detailed listing of California gold quarters, half dollars, and 
dollars. A typical listing, this for a quarter dollar, follows: 


1872 Rd. Head of Wash’n. 13 Stars. Val & “Cal” in Wrth. 
Doubtless, a perusal of the turn-of-the century Clapp 


entries and cross-referencing them to modern guides such 
as the Breen-Gillio work would prove interesting. 


Private, Territorial, Etc., Gold 


That J.M. Clapp gathered a truly notable cabinet of 
private and provisional gold coins of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is evidenced by his many ledger entries. His listings 
of what to collect were derived from Scott catalogues and 
a listing supplied by Virgil M. Brand. 

The collection, here described in modern terms with 
occasional original notations in quotes, included the fol- 
lowing: 


GEORGIA AND NORTH CAROLINA GOLD: 


$1 Bechtler. Rutherf. Carolina. N of ONE reversed. 
Worn. No source or price. 


$1 A. Bechtler. Carolina Gold. 27 G 21 C. ‘Two speci- 
mens, one Uncirculated; no further information. 


ats. petro From. hy Weeks and Humber sale, ia 
brothers, 1902, $14.50. 


$5 A. Bechtler. Rutherf. Carolina one 134 G. 21C. 
Worn. No source or price. 

$5 A. Bechtler. Rutherf. Carolina Gold. 128 G. 22 C. 
Lightly worn. C.S. Wilcox Collection, Chapman brothers, 
November 1901. 

$5 C. Bechtler. Rutherf. Carolina Gold. 134 G., 21 C. 
Lightly worn. 

$5 C. Bechtler. Rutherf. Aug 1, 1834. Carolina Gold. 
140 G., 20 C. No source or price. 


$5 C. Bechtler. Georgia. 128 G., 22 C. Frossard’s May 
10, 1894 sale, $7.75. 


$5 1834. Bechtler. Rutherf. Carolina Gold. 140 G. 20 C. 
Lightly worn. J.W. Scott’s 129th sale, June 1894, $13.75. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD: 

$5 “1849 Columbus Co. S.M.V. [Standard Mint Value] 
Head & Date. Rev California Gold Eagle. Five dollars.” 
Source and other information not given; marginal notation 
“VB” indicates that this listing if not the coin itself came 
from Virgil Brand. 

$5 1849 (Norris, Gregg & Norris). “Eagle. California 
Gold Without Alloy. Rev. ‘Full Weight.’” Lightly worn. 
Description, perhaps even the coin itself, from “VB.” 

$5 1849 Moffat & Co., San Francisco. Worn. From the 
Nicholas Petry Collection sale, Chapman brothers, May 
1893. This was a very early purchase by Clapp in this series. 

$5 1850 Moffat & Co., San Francisco. Worn. C.S. Wilcox 
Collection, Chapman brothers, November 1901. 


$10 1849 Moffat & Co., San Francisco. No information. 


$10 (1849) Undated. Miners Bank, San Francisco. 
Lightly worn. From Charles Steigerwalt by direct purchase, 
November 1901, $67.50. 

$10 1852. Augustus Humbert, U.S. Assayer of Gold, San 
Francisco. 884 THOUS. variety. No information. 

$10 1852 United States Assay Office of Gold, San Fran- 
cisco. Well worn. From B.H. Collins, October 1899, $13.50. 

$10 1852 Wass, Molitor & Co., San Francisco. Grade 
unclear. From the Mumford Collection sale, April 1896, 
$31.00. 

$10 1853 United States Assay Office of Gold, San Fran- 
cisco. Eagle obverse, lathe work design on reverse. Grade 
not given. From B.H. Collins, October 1899, $25.00. 

$20 1853 Moffat & Co., San Francisco. Lightly worn. 
From Frossard’s May 1897 sale of the D.L. Emery Collec- 
tion, $29. 
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$50 octagonal. 1852 Augustus Humbert, U.S. Assayer 

of Gold, San Francisco. 887 THOUS. Milled edge. Lightly 
ie 


$50 round. 1855 Wass, Molitor & Co., San Francisco. 
Lightly worn. $150.00 from “Mitchell,” May 1895. 


OREGON GOLD: 


$5 1849 Oregon Exchange Co. Worn. Lyman H. Low’s 
sale of the H.G. Brown Collection, October 1904, $31.00. 


MORMON GOLD: 
$2.50 1849. Worn. C.S. Wilcox Collection, Chapman 
brothers, November 1901, $20.00. 


$5 1849 Salt Lake City. “Mormon Cap over All Seeing 
Eye. Rev. G.S.L.C.P.G.” Grade unclear. J.W. Scott & Co. 
sale No. 129, June 1894, $10.50. 

$5 1850 “Mitre over eye. Stars.” Worn. Lyman H. Low’s 
sale of June 23, 1900. $27.50. 

$5 1850 “Hands. Eye. Holiness to the Lord.” Worn. 


C.S. Wilcox Collection, Chapman brothers, November 
1901. 


$5 1860 “Deseret Assay Office. Lion. Eagle behind 
hive.” Worn. From B.H. Collins, May 1896, $22.50. 


COLORADO GOLD: 


$2.50 1860 Clark, Gruber & Co., Denver. C.S. Wilcox 
Collection, Chapman brothers, November 1901. 


$2.50 1861 Clark, Gruber & Co., Denver. No informa- 
tion. 


$5 1860 Clark, Gruber & Co., Denver. Two pieces, both 
Uncirculated, both from the Chapman brothers, one pri- 
vately in March 1901, the other from the C.S. Wilcox Col- 
lection sale in the same year. 


$5 1861 Clark, Gruber & Co., Denver. Worn. No source 
or price. 

$10 1861 Clark, Gruber & Co., Denver. Liberty Head 
design. Two specimens, one well worn, the other less so. 
No source information 





1865? 
Nickel: Have att 1860519 ic Large Date and Small Monon 
Half dime: Is there an 1837-O half dime? — 


Half dime: Is there an 1838 Philadelphia Mint half dime 
without stars? 


Half dime: Is there an 1838-O half dime with stars? 
Half dime: Is there an 1865-S over 1863 half dime? 


10¢: Are there two dimes of 1805, one with four berries 
and the other with five on the laurel branch? 


10¢: Is there a dime of 1856-S Large Date? 


10¢: Is there a dime of 1873 [sic; probably 1873-CC was 
intended] without arrows? 


25¢: Have you an 1822 quarter, reverse with 25 over 
50? 


25¢: 1824. The best in Mills Sale. Is it over [an 
overdate?]. What about the other four? 


25¢: 1825. Are there more varieties than over 1822 and 
1823? 


25¢: Is there an 1840 Philadelphia Mint quarter with- 
out drapery? 


25¢: Are there two varieties of 1854-O quarters? 
25¢: Is there an 1873-S quarter without arrows? 
25¢: Is there an 1873-CC quarter without arrows? 


50¢: Is there an 1853 Philadelphia Mint half without 
arrows? 


50¢: Is there an 1808-O [sic; 1908-O was probably in- 
tended; if so, this listing was compiled 1908 or later] half? 

$1: Is there an San Francisco Mint 1878 silver dollar 
with 8 tail feathers? 


$2.50: Look at gold coins of 1839. Plainly over 
[overdates]. 
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“The following is pethaps the first time that a 
complete transcript of Matthew A. Stickney’s let- 
ter to Edward Cogan has been reprinted as writ- 
fen in a numismatic periodical, as earlier copies 
(beginning with the American Journal of Numis- 
matics, July 1867) have either changed certain 
spellings or have omitted sections. 


Salem, July 2, 1867 
Edward Cogan, Esq. 
New York. 

Dear Sir, 


I have received from some friendly hand, perhaps yours, 
the June number of the “American Journal of Numismat- 
ics” in which you notice a paragraph from a California pa- 
per, and say truly, that I would not have parted with the 
dollar of 1804 for twice what was stated I was offered for 
it. 

I was applied to by letter June 4, 1866, by Mr. T:A. 
Andrews of Charlestown, Mass., for the dollar 1804, which 
he understood I had in my possession, and wished to ob- 
tain by purchase, for a friend in California, or information 
where he could get another. In reply, I stated that: “I have 
a genuine proof dollar of the United States Coinage of 1804; 
I do not dispose of any coins not duplicates, at any price. 
It is not likely that if I parted with this dollar I could ever 
obtain another, as I have been told by a gentleman (W. 
Elliot Woodward Esq.) largely engaged in selling coins at 
auction, that he thought that it might bring one thousand 
dollars.” On the 18th of Nov. ’66 Mr. Andrews wrote me 
again, offering in the name of his friend “$1,000 in cur- 
rency or the value in Gold coin,” saying: “I merely make 
the offer as requested to do, being aware that you stated 
that you did not dispose of coins except duplicates.” I de- 
clined the offer on the 23rd of the same month. 


No mention was made of this offer to any one after- 
wards, and the first notice I received of the California para- 
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graph was from Mr. Poole, a professor in a College at 
Mexico who supposed I was the gentleman meant in the 
notice he had seen in California when returning to his na- 
tive place, South Danvers; and who called me soon after. 
Of the genuineness of my U.S. Dollar of 1804, I think there 
cannot be entertained a doubt, as it was handed me di- 
rectly from the cabinet of the U.S. Mint in Philadelphia 
on the 9th of May, 1843, by one of its officers, who still 
holds the same situation there and can testify to it.' It was 
not then considered any more valuable than any other of 
the series, and I only desired it to help make up the Chro- 
nological series, which I perhaps was the first to attempt 
to make, of U.S. Coins. 


Jacob G. Morris, Esq. of Phil. (lost on board of the “Arc- 
tic” on his return from Europe in 1854) whom I visited at 
the same time, in a letter received from him soon after, 
writes: “I have never cared for making a collection of 
American coins of each year’s coinage; it is only where the 
style has been altered or where there is any peculiarity in 
the Coin, differing from those in general circulation, that I 
have cared for them; nor do I see the utility of it to a Col- 
lector.” Dr. Roper and others were of the same opinion. 


This Dollar has never been out of my house since, nor 
even handled by those who called to see it; and I was very 
careful that Monsieur Vattemare, when at my house, should 
not by some sleight of hand exchange it. 


It is a perfect specimen and I was not aware that there 
was any other original one existing, save the one I left in 
the Cabinet of the Mint. It was obtained with other coins, 
by an honorable exchange of Pine-Tree money and rareities 
[sic] not in their collection, one piece of which, has since 
proved to be of exceeding rarity; the “Immune Colum- 
bia” in gold, 1783—which Mr. DuBois notices as a guinea 
re-struck and bearing the date of 1783, pg. 129 of his work 
on the Collection of Coins belonging to the U.S. Mint, 
1846—and which I had obtained the day before, of Bee- 
bee and Parshells [sic] in N.Y. 


As regards the authenticity of other specimens of the 
U.S. Dollar of 1804, I have no knowledge. Those having 


Dr. Roper and others were of the same opinion,” was omitted in most 


later quotations of this letter including in the August 1867 issue of the American Journal of Numismatics and by B. Max Mehl when he reprinted the letter in his 


1946 catalogue of the William Cutler Atwater Collection. 
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shilling: 74, 75 

1659 Lord Baltimore, Maryland © 
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